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It has been alleged, that free agents are bound by no laws 
but those to which they had given their consent, either in 
person, or by their representatives. This was a favorite idea 
during our revolutionary struggle with Great Britain. We 
find it advanced in the writings of the very greatest intellects 
of the Convention of 1787. Unless we possess, says Hamilton 
the right to be governed only by laws to which we have given 
our consent, ‘we are entirely stripped of the benefits of the 
Constitution, (of Great Britain,) and precipitated into an abyss 
of slavery. For we are deprived of that unanimity which is 
the grand pillar and support of Freedom. And this cannot 
be done without a direct violation of the Constitution, which 
decrees to every free agent a share in the Legislature.’! As we 
read this language, we naturally turn to our dates, and we find 
that Hamilton was only seventeen years of age when it was 
written. The first impression is, that it is unfair to criticise 
the language of a boy, however wonderful his genius, especially 
since it was thrown out in the heat of controversy. But, then, 


1 Hamilton's Works, Vol. I]., pp. 63-4. 
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upon reflection, we see that Hamilton’s meaning must have 
been very different from that which first strikes the sense, and 
is indeed the natural import of the words. We are confirmed in 
this, because we remember that precisely the same language is 
used by some of the very greatest names in English literature, 
who are very far from intending that it should be understood 
in its literal sense. We find it in such authors as Hooker, and 
Hobbes, and Sidney, and Locke, and in a host'of others. Nay, 
we find precisely the same language in the immortal work of 
Montesquieu itself, and in relation to the ‘Constitution of 
England. ‘Asin a country of liberty,’ says he, ‘every man 
who is supposed a free agent, ought to be his own governor; 
the legislative power should reside in the whole body of the 
people. But since this is impossible in large States, and in 
small ones is subject to many inconveniencies, it is fit the 
people should transact by their representatives what they 
cannot transact by themselves.’? We think it very likely that 
Hamilton derived this political formula from Montesquieu, 
with whose writings he was familiar; for they are the only 
writers who use the term ‘free agent’ in such a connexion. 
But neither the sage Montesquieu, nor the wonderful boy 
Hamilton, meant by this formula what its language so clearly 
imports to this age. 

Indeed, the assertion that no man can be justly bound by a 
law to which he has not consented, is one of those vague 
generalities which are the opprobrium and the disgrace of 
political philosophy. Old as the hills, it has, in each succeeding 
age, been made to assume a different sense, and to serve ¢ 
different purpose, from those of its creation. If, in these 
transmigrations of sense, we follow it from Hooker to Locke, 
from Locke to Rousseau, from Rousseau to Jefferson, we shall 
find its history, not only exceedingly curious, but also in the 
highest degree instructive. 

‘Nothing perhaps is more striking to a reader of the Lccle- 
stastical Polity, says Mr. Hallam, ‘than the constant and 
almost excessive predilection for those liberal principles of 
civil government, which are sometimes so just and always so 


2 Spirit of Laws, Book XI., chap. 6. 
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attractive. Upon these subjects, Avs theory absolutely coincides 
with that of Locke.* In other places, also, Mr. Hallam pro- 
nounces* ‘the system of Hooker and Locke’ one and the same; 
but he has been misled by the sound of words, as they first 
strike the ear, without looking very deeply into the writings 
of these celebrated authors. 

There was enough in the diverse positions of Hooker and 
Locke to have put Mr. Hallam on his guard against such a 
judgment. It would have béen wonderful, indeed, if the 
political system of Hooker, who wrote in the age of Elizabeth, 
and in favor of prerogative, against the Puritans, had coincided 
with that of Locke, who was not only of Puritan descent him- 
self, but who avowedly took up his pen to justify the expulsion 
of James II., and ‘to establish the throne of the great re- 
storer,’* William III. It was an a@ priort impossibility that 
two such combatants should have entertained the same politi- 
cal views, and, in fact, he must be a hasty and superficial reader 
of their works, who fails to discover many and the most pro- 
found differences between them. 

Hooker and Locke agree in the political formula, in the 
mere words, that no man is bound by a law or government to 
which he has not given his consent. Mr. Hallam collects the 
most striking utterances of Hooker to this effect;* and some of 
them, taken by themselves, it must be confessed, sound pre- 
cisely like the ultra liberalism of the present day. Without 
‘the consent’ of the governed, says Hooker, ‘there was no 
reason that one should take upon him to be lord or judge over 
another.’ The rule of ‘any prince or potentate of what kind 
soever upon earth,’ he says, ‘without their consent upon whose 
persons they impose laws, .... is no better than tyranny. 
Laws they are not, therefore, which public approbation hath 
not made so. But approbation not only they give, who per- 
sonally declare their assent by voice, sign, or act; but also 
when others do it in their names, by right originally, at least, 
derived from them. As in Parliaments, Councils, and the 


* Constitutional History of England, Vol. I., p. 297. 1 Tbid., p. 300. 
“Preface to Locke’s Treatises on Government. 


® Const. History of England, Vol. I., pp. 297-8. 
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like assemblies, although we are not personally present our- 
selves, notwithstanding our assent is by reason of other agents 
there in our behalf. And what we do by others, no reason but 
that it should stand as our deed, no less effectually to bind us, 
than if we had done it in person.’? 

How pleasing to the ear! Infinitely more pleasing, no 
doubt, to the ear of this age than to that of the century in 
which it was written. But let us go a little beyond the extracts 
of Mr. Hallam, and look at the sense. You shall be bound by 
no law unless you give your consent toit. But how is this 
consent given? Is it given by yourself in person? No. Isit 
given by your representative? Yes. But how is this repre- 
sentative chosen? Do you vote for him? No. Do your 
neighbors vote for him? No. Who then is your represent- 
ative, and how is he chosen? As to this question, he may have 
lived five hundred, or a thousand, years before you were born, 
and been chosen you know not how, nor by whom. ‘As for ex- 
ample,’ says Hooker, ‘when an absolute monarch commandeth 
his subjects that which seemeth good in his own discretion, 
has not his edict the force of law whether they approve or dis- 
like it?’* Certainly, replies Hooker. No matter how much 
the people may dislike or disapprove such an edict, it still has 
the binding force of law; because their ancestors, their repre- 
sentatives, gave their consent! For ‘to be commanded,’ says 
he, ‘ we do consent, when that society whereof we are a part, 
hath at any time before consented, without revoking the same 
after by a like universal agreement. Wherefore, as any man’s 
deed past is good as long as himself continueth, so the act of a 
public society of men done five hundred years sithence, stand- 
eth as theirs who are presently of the same societies, because 
corporations are immortal; we were then alive in our prede- 
cessors, and they in their successors do live still. Laws there- 
fore human, of what kind soever, are available by consent.’ 
That is to say, ‘it is mere tyranny’ to be under laws to which 
we have not given our consent; but yet, if we happen to find 

"Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I., sec. 10. 
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ourselves under an absolute despot, who issues edicts at his 
own sovereign will and pleasure, we should remember that ‘ we 
were alive in our predecessors,’ and gave our consent to those 
very edicts as laws! Or, in other words, ‘the immortal cor- 
po ‘ation’ of which we have the honor to be members, consented 
to those edicts long before we were born, and long before the 
edicts themselves were passed! ‘ Laws they are not, which 
public approbation hath not made so; > yet anything, even the 
inost arbitrary edicts, however much they may be abhorred, 
are ‘available as laws by consent!’ Surely, if the individual 
who enters into civil society is to be swallowed by a monster, 
it makes but little difference whether it be the Leviathan of 
Hobbes or ‘the immortal Corporation’ of Hooker. Shall we 
admire such liberality? Shall we exult in such freedom ? 
Shall we rejoice in our fetters, simply because they were, some 
five hundred years ago, imposed by our ancestors, and had 
therefore our consent to them / 

But although there is this fundamental agreement between 
the doctrine of Hooker and Hobbes, yet, in some respects, there 
is a vast difference between them. The Corporation of Hooker 
is, indeed, a peaceable and comely monster, when compared 
with the Leviathan of Hobbes. Though both alike completely, 
swallow up the individual, and most of his natural rights, yet 
are there many and immense differences in their characters. 
In the immortal work of Hooker, there are, indeed, great and 
imperishable truths, which, had they only possessed and in- 
formed our guides and teachers, would have proved infinite 
blessings to this awfully afflicted age. We shall hereafter have 
occasion to see and illustrate the truth of this remark. But 
certainly in all the work of Hooker, there is no hint, no sign, 
no symptom, of the doctrine of universal suffrage, or of popular 
sovereignty. This was the miserable abortion of a more 
shallow age. 

Locke made some real, though but little, progress toward 
this monstrous heresy of the modern world. ‘Men being,’ says 
Locke, ‘by nature, all free, equal, and independent, no one 
can be subjected to the political power of another, without his 
own consent.” Nor can he, according to the same author, be 


Locke on Government, Book II., chap. 8. 
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placed under the dominion of any law to which he has not 
given his own consent. Thus Locke stands on the same plat- 
form with Hooker, that no government or laws are binding on 
the individual, without ‘Azs own consent.’ But, after all, this 7 
is merely an emplied consent. It is taken, and not given. How 
much soever any man may dislike or abhor the laws under 
which he lives, yet is his consent implied if he dwell within 
the limits of the social corporation. ‘The very being of any 
one within the territory of the government,’” says Locke, is 
that which secures his consent. It is forced, and not free. If 
he does not like the laws, he can take himself out of the society 
or corporation, provided the society or corporation will allow 
him to do so. Otherwise his consent will be established in 
spite of himself, in spite of his detestation and abhorrence of 
the laws, in spite of his most earnest dissent. 

Thus far, then, the system of Locke appears to have had but 
little advantage over that of Hooker. In his system, it is not 
said the individual was alive a thousand years before he was 
born, and then gave his,consent to laws passed after that event. 

3ut he is alive after he is born, and that fact alone implies his 
consent to all the laws of the government under which he lives. 
Surely no very great freedom this! 

But while Hooker and Locke thus occupy the same plat- 
form, and both seem to sacrifice the individual to the State, 
their attitudes are different, and, in some respects, even hostile. 
Hooker says not one word about ‘resistance to tyranny ;’ it 
was for the illustration of this right and duty that the work of 
Locke was written. Hooker’s work is, it is true, a significant 
hint to tyrants, that they derive their power from the people, 
and not directly from God. He enforces this hint, too, by 
some very salutary historical reminiscences ; such as that those 
peoples who had tried absolute monarchy, had somehow or 
other discovered, that ‘to live by one man’s will is the cause 
of all men’s misery ;’” and had consequently limited their 
monarch’s will, or changed their government. But when, or 
how, these revolutions took place, are points which he leaves 
involved in mystery. Locke, on the contrary, devotes the last 





1 Book II., chap. 8. 12 Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I., sec. 10. 
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chapter of his work, the chapter for which all the others were 
written, to an exposition of his theory of revolutions. 

‘Revolutions happen,’ says he, ‘not upon every little mis- 
management in public affairs. Great mistakes in the ruling 
part, many wrong and inconvenient laws, and all the slips of 
human frailty, will be borne by the people without mutiny or 
murmur. But if a long train of abuses, prevarications, and 
artifices, all tending the same way, make the design visible to 
the people, and they cannot but feel what they lie under, and 
see whither they are going; it is not to be wondered at, that 
they should then rouse themselves, and endeavor to put the 
rule into such hands which may secure to them the ends for 
which government was at first erected.’"* This is an anticipa- 
tion of the American Declaration of Independence, which says: 
‘All experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invaria- 
bly the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under 
absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw 
off such government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security.” These two passages, which were respectively 
written with reference to the revolutions of 1688 and 1776, 
are as applicable to the great revolution of 1861, as to either 
of the former. But when and where did the reigning tyrant 
ever admit, that there were sufficient grounds for rebellion 
against his authority? Not in 1688, nor 1776, nor 1861, nor 
in any other instance in the history of mankind, in which the 
just cause has had to struggle against the high-handed wicked- 
ness of power. If, indeed, the miracle should ever occur of a 
tyrant’s seeing and acknowledging his own wrong, then would 
there be no occasion for a rebellion, or opposition to his power. 
It is just because he insists on having his own way, and makes 
light of the complaints of the oppressed, or treats them with 
contempt, that resistance becomes necessary. 

‘Whether the opinion of Locke, says Mr. Hallam, in his 
Literature of EHurope, ‘that mankind are slow to political 


18 Locke on Government, Book II., chap 19. 
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change, be conformable to an enlarged experience, must be 
judged by every one according to his reading and observation ; 
it is at least very different from that which Hooker, to whom 
he defers so greatly in most of his doctrines, has uttered in 
the very first sentence of his Heclesiastical Polity.’ My. Hallam 
does not perceive that Locke frequently quotes Hooker, not so 
much because there is a general agreement between them, as 
because Hooker was a great authority with those most opposed 
to his own political views. But although their differences were ; 
deep and radical, the Avclesiastical Polity nowhere contradicts 
the opinion expressed by Locke, that mankind are slow to 
political change. In the first sentence of that work, to which | 
Mr. Hallam refers, it is said, ‘ He that goeth about to persuade 
a multitude, that they ere not so well governed as they ought 
to be, shall never want attentive and favorable hearers, &e.’ 
But for the multitude to be persuaded ‘that they are not so 
well governed as they ought to be’—a fact known to all 
men, and seen in all rations—is one thing; and it is quite 
another to induce them, while in the enjoyment of comfortable 
homes and fortunes, to risk all the horrors of civil war, rather 
than submit to a perversion of the principles of government. 
There are multitudes, indeed, who are perfectly persuaded that 
they are not as well governed as they ought to be; ‘and yet 
who, at the same time, would lay down their lives for the gov- 
ernment to which they are accustomed. 

3ut, after all, Locke seems to leave the individual a very 
small share of reserved rights. It is, at best, only the right of 
revolution, or the right to resist tyranny, provided a sufficient 
number of individuals can agree and unite for that purpose. 
As for that great ‘pillar and support of freedom,’ which con- 
sists in an exemption from all laws except those to which the 
individual consents, it is truly a most sorry affair, since this 
consent itself is implied in the act of his existence, and is forced 
upon him whether he will or no. It is only a forced freedom, 
a consent compelled against consent, and, being founded in 
necessity, it is merely a pillar of smoke and a cloud of delusion. 
It is merely a thing of words and mass of contradictions. 
3ut in justice to Locke, it must be said, that he was not 
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wholly pleased with his own system of implied consent and 
forced freedom. He wished to have a little less implied, and 
alittle more actual, consent in the Government of England. 
He is the first man, perhaps, who suggested an extension of the 
elective franchise in his own land. ‘ To what gross absurdities,’ 
says he, ‘the following of custom, when reason has left it, may 
lead, we may be satisfied when we see the bare name of a 
town, of which there remains not so much as the ruins, where 
scarce so much housing as a sheep-cote, or more inhabitants 
than a shepherd is to be found, send as many representatives 
to the grand assembly of law-makers as a whole county, numer- 
ous in people and powerful in riches. This, strangers stand 
amazed at, and every one must contess needs a remedy, though 
most think it hard to find one; because the constitution of the 
legislative being the original and supreme act of the society, 
antecedent to all positive laws in it, and depending wholly on 
the people, no inferior power can alter it. And therefore the 
people, when the legislature is once constituted, having, in such 
a government as we have been spetking of, no power to act as 
long as the government stands, this inconvenience is thought 
incapable of a remedy.’ 

No one imagined that the people could apply the remedy, 
and regulate the number of representatives, not even Locke, 
the great champion of the people in those days. The people 
could resist tyranny, but they could not remove abuses. Locke 
suggests, however, that the Executive might transform the 
government, and give the people a fair representation ; in doing 
which ‘he should not be judged to have set up a new legisla- 
tive, but to have restored the old and true one, .... pre- 
rogative being nothing but power in the hands of the prince to 
provide for the public good.’" All this, it should be remem- 
bered, was written after the great revolution of 1688. 

The reform suggested by Locke, however, was conceived 
more in the spirit of the metaphysician, than in that of the 
philosophic statesman. That is to say, it proceeded on the 
notion of an abstract or inherent right of certain individuals 
or districts to be represented, rather than on the idea of’ repre- 


“Tbid., chap. 13. 
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sentation as the practical means to secure the protection of the 
people, and the enjoyment of civil liberty. Hence it was the 
germ of the very worst style of thinking in political philosophy, 
by which the great practical ends of government are over- 
looked, and the best interests of humanity sacrificed, in the 
pursuit of some attenuated notion of abstract justice, or some 
fanciful scheme of equity formed on the supposed equality of 
individuals. 

It was, however, merely the entering wedge. Though Locke 
wished to see the elective franchise extended in England, and 
the representation of the people more equitable and just accord- 
ing to numbers, he never conceived of such a thing as universal 
suffrage. This dream was reserved for Rousseau. The sover- 
eignty of society is, says Rousseau, ‘in the people, each member 
of the commonalty having and holding his arithmetical share 
of the supreme power.’ Thus, ‘each member of the State, 
formed of ten thousand members, has but a ten thousandth 
part of the sovereign authority, thoagh he is subjected to the 
whole.” If ‘the people ‘amount to one hundred thousand 
men,’ then ‘ his suffrage is reduced to the hundred thousandth 
part,’ or to ‘ten times less influence ;’’ and so on, in case the 
number of the people should be increased. ‘rom hence it 
follows, says Rousseau, ‘that liberty is diminished by the en- 
largement of the State. Not merely by the enlargement of 
the State, however, for there is something else in human nature 
beside figures, which has to do with such matters, and on 
which liberty depends. Of all the forms of despotism, indeed, 
which have afticted poor fallen humanity, by far the most 
frightful is the mere, naked, absolute, unmitigated reign of the 
numerical majority itself. This is to merge the individual, not 
in King George, nor in King Leviathan, nor in King Corpora- 
tion, but in King Demos himself. Who does not shudder to 
think of such a monster,—the wild beast of Plato? 

Mr. Everett, the representative man of the Northern school 
of politics, regards it as the most beautiful of all creatures. 
‘In the keen conflict of minds,’ says he, ‘which preceded and 


Social Contract, Book III., chap. 1. Ibid. 
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accompanied the political convulsions of the last generation,” 
the first principles of society were canvassed with a boldness 
and power before unknown in Europe; and from the great 
principle, that all men are equal, it was for the first time tri- 
umphantly inferred, as a necessary consequence, that the will 
of a majority of the people is the rule of government.” No 
one ever understood the nature of such a despotism better than 
Mr. Burke, as may be seen in his Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs; he knew it, and he comprehended it fully, by the 
profound insight of genius. He saw, and he knew, that if 
the people are to be clothed with the awful attribute of sov- 
ereignty, and to determine everything by the decision of a 
majority, then it is the first and the greatest duty of the 
political architect, whether that architect be time, or force, or 
custom, or reason, to establish and define who the people are; 
or, in other words, who shall be admitted to, and who excluded 
from, this sacred privilege of sovereignty and power. This 
awakens Mr. Everett’s wrath, and he breaks into this exalted 


strain: ‘“O tliat mine enemy had said it!” the admirers of 


Mr. Burke may well exclaim. “O that some scofling Voltaire, 
some impious Rousseau had uttered it!” Had uttered it? 
Rousseau did utter the same thing; and more rebuked than 
any other error of this misguided genius, is his doctrine of the 
Social Contract, which Burke has substantially reasserted in 
the sentences I have quoted.’ . 

The whole thing is simply a blunder on the part of Myr. 
Everett, who seems to have been misled by the title of Rous- 
seau’s book, Zhe Social Contract. But notwithstanding this 
title, Rousseau does not agree with Mr. Burke, that govern- 
ment rests on a social contract, or that the people, in the 
political sense of the terms, owe their power to any such agree- 
ment or consent. On the contrary, Rousseau has a chapter 
expressly designed to show ‘That the Institution of Govern- 
ment is not a contract,’” and after having discussed this subject, 
he adds, ‘ The result of these explanations confirms my assertion 

“This was written in 1826. 
's Everett's Orations and Speeches, Vol. I., p. 120. 


'9Social Contract, Book IV., chap. 16. 
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in the ninth chapter, that government is not a contract, but @ 
law.’ <A law of the sovereign majority, which, in all its move- 





ments, is untrammeled by the fetters of any social contract. 
This is the doctrine of Rousseau’s book, and this is precisely 
the doctrine of Mr. Everett’s very fine oration, in which he 
launches so many blazing bolts of rhetoric at the chains of 
the social contract. Thus, it is not Mr. Burke, it is Mr. 
Everett himself, who is really caught in company with ‘the 
impious Rousseau.’ 

Mr. Everett’s mind was also obfuseated, because he did not 
sufficiently distinguish between society and government. Men 
come together in society, says Rousseau, by means of what he 
ealls the Social Contract ; but he expressly denies that govern- 
ment rests upon any such contract or agreement. As to the 
formation of society, Burke everywhere insists that this is 
the result of natural causes, and not of any artificial arrange- 
ments; that it is a growth of nature, and not a work of art. 
On this point, then, Mr. Everett should raise no controversy 
with him, as he maintains the same doctrine. But as to the 
formation of government, this is ascribed by Burke to a con- 
tract, in which his doctrine is opposed by Rousseau as well as 
by Mr. Everett. Napoleon was, no doubt, mistaken when he 
declared that, ‘without Rousseau France would have had no 
revolution ;’ if, indeed, this exaggerated opinion was anything 
more than the transient effect of feeling. But it is certain 
that, in the keen conflict of minds to which Mr. Everett refers, 
no one man contributed so much to produce that disastrous 
revolution of opinion in which he so greatly exults, as ‘the 
impious Rousseau’ himself. 

‘No, fellow-citizens,’ exclaims Mr. Everett, as he indignantly 
breaks away from the supposed company of Burke and Rous- 
seau, ‘political society exists by the law of nature; man is 
formed for it; [and’so says Mr. Burke;] every man has an 
equal right to its privileges ; and to be deprived of them, under 
whatever pretence, is so far to be reduced to slavery. The 
authors of the Declaration of Independence saw this, and 
taught that all men are born free and equal. On this principle 
our Constitutions rest; and no Constitution can bind a people 
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on any other principle” But we cannot follow him further. 
Rousseau dreams; Mr. Everett raves. The one sometimes has. 
a lucid interval, in which profound truths escape him; the 
other is always rapt in the same exalted strain of a shallow but 
showy rhetoric. In the ‘fire-mist’ of the one, we sometimes 


see a great solid thought standing out like a star; in the broad 
gleam, or the beautiful moonshine, of the other, we never be- 
hold anything more than the mere shadow of a thought, or the 
dim dawn of an idea. If any one imagines that we have done 
Mr. Everett injustice, or that human language could do him 
injustice, as a political dreamer, let him read the whole passage 
from which we have just selected only a few words. He will 
there find that this celebrated rhetorician not only deduces 
‘the right of suffrage,’ that precious morsel of sovereignty, from 
the natural equality of all men, but also holds it up as ‘a great 
and substantial happiness’ for every man; not even excepting 
the most ignorant Irishman, or the most brutal Dutchman, who 
may have come from Europe to America in search of his birth- 
right. Nor is this all. The climax still remains to be capped. 
For the speaker, in the exaltation of his fancy, assumes the 
prophet, and predicts that one of the effects of this great and 
substantial happiness ‘ will be to make wars less frequent, and 
jinally to cause them to cease altogether” How mean and con- 
temptible, then, is Christianity itself, when compared with that 
‘great and substantial happiness!’ Miserable rhapsodist! 
Infatuated dreamer! Blind leader of the blind! No wonder 
that all have descended into the dark abyss together! 

The simple truth is, however, that it was on this principle of 
universal suffrage, as a natural and reserved right, that we 
opened here, in this New World, ‘a grand asylum for the 
oppressed of all nations,’ and the oppressed of all nations came 
and trampled us in the dust. But, before this could be done, 
all the checks and barriers of the Constitution were broken 
down, and the Demos became an absolute, unlimited monarch, 
as we have formerly demonstrated. (See Sournern Review, 
for April, 1867.) 

The faction which elevated President Lincoln into power 
had completely emancipated itself from all the trammels of the 
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Constitution and the laws, as well as from all judicial decisions, 
and stood before the world as an absolutely free majority, 
Hence, in his first Inaugural Address, he coolly announces the 
naked proposition, that the majority must submit to the 
minority, or the minority to the majority; just as if the ques- 
tion of submission to the Constitution and the laws were an 
obsolete issue of defunct parties. The Constitution was over- 
thrown, the Government revolutionized, and the decisions of 
the Supreme Court trampled under foot with imperial scorn 
and contempt, before a single Southern State seceded from the 
Union. 

No two individuals contributed more to this disastrous result 
than Messrs. Seward and Chase, the two most prominent 
members of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet. ‘ For one,’ says Mr. Chase, 
“I desire to see that principle (equality of natural rights) ap- 
plied to every subject of legislation, no matter what that subject 
may be” ‘A statesman or founder of States,’ says Mr. Seward, 
in his speech on the Compromise Bill of 1850, ‘should adopt 
as an axiom the declaration that all men are created equal, 
and have inalienable rights of life, liberty, and choice of pur- 
suits of happiness.’ But what is liberty? ‘We of New York,’ 
says Mr. Seward, ‘are guilty of slavery still by withholding 
the right of suffrage from the race we have emancipated.’ 
Thus it was the duty of the South, not only to emancipate 
their negroes, but also to take them into this partnership of 
sovereignty, and communicate to them ‘the great and sub- 
stantial happiness’ of the privilege of making laws. Truly, 
as Rousseau said, is this precious privilege, this inherent right, 
diminished as the State, or the number of voters, is enlarged. 
But, as we have already said, something beside figures has to 
do with the diminution of liberty in such a case. The nature 
and the condition of these units of sovereignty may have some 
influence on the final result. The floods of ignorance and 
political incompetency, which Europe annually disgorged on 
the shores of the Northern States, should have satisfied, one 
would think, the reasonable desires of these ‘statesmen or 
founders of States.’ But nothing less could appease them than 
the emancipation of our negroes, and their restoration to the 
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inherent and inalienable right of suffrage, or to an equal share 
in the legislation of America. This was the fall, the decay, 
the utter rottenness of the principle of popular sovereignty, 
whose stench now smells to heaven. 

‘Words are the counters of wise men,’ but they are ‘the 
money of fools;’ and hence wise men should be careful how 
they put words in circulation; for the world is not wholly 
made up of wise men. We know what Montesquieu and 
Hamilton mean, when they. say that, ‘in a country of liberty. 
every man who is supposed @ free agent ought to be his own 
governor ; > and we know also, that these words have ceased to 
pass for counters, and are now the current coin of the realm. 

Who is supposed a free agent? And why should not the 
Constitution of a free country «) pose those to be free agents 
who are so in fact? Montesquieu has repeatedly answered 
these questions. On the very next page he tells us, as Aristotle 
also does,” that if those most capable of judging of laws, as 
well as most deeply interested in good ones, ‘have only the 
weight of a single vote like the rest, the common liberty would 
be their slavery, and they would have no interest in supporting 
States, as most of the popular resolutions would be against 
them.’ 

The idea of Hamilton is the same. For although he uses 
and italicizes the term vee agent, he tells us who are free 
agents ‘7m a political view, by quoting these words from 
Blackstone: ‘ The true reason of requiring any qualification, 
with regard to property in voters, is to exclude such persons as 
are in so mean a situation, that they are supposed to have no 
will of their own.’ But why suppose? Why not speak ac- 
cording to facts, and put away all fictions in politics? 

We need not suppose they are not free agents, for they are. 
We need not tell them that they have no wills of their own; 
for they have, and they will not believe us. But we must say 
that some men, although they are free agents, have neither the 
natural nor the acquired right to vote; because they know not 
how to exercise such power for the general good. And if this 
truth is not believed, or if no human beings can be excluded 


°° Politics, Book TIT., chap. 4. 
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from the exercise of such power, then society must take the 
consequences, and lose its liberty. 

3ut all men exclude some free agents from the elective fran- 
chise. They exclude women and minors; and they also impose 
very feeble restrictions upon foreigners. This is enough to 
break down the universal principle, to extinguish the blaze of 
the grand abstraction, that all men have a natural right ‘to be 
their own governors,’ or to exercise the elective franchise. But 
neither the blind enthusiasts, nor the base demagogues, of the 
present day, ever trouble themselves with exceptions or with 
the reason of things. 

In conclusion, we have two: objections to the principle laid 
down by Hooker and Locke, and which seems to have taken 
so strong a hold on the common sense, or on the common 
pride, of the human heart. The first of these objections is, 
that it is one of those vague generalities which may be turned 
in any direction, and made to serve any purpose. ‘ Men being,’ 
says Locke, ‘by nature, all free, equal, and independent, no 
one can be put out of this estate, and subjected to the political 
power of another, without his own consent.’** Nor can he, as 
we have already heard Locke assert, be placed under the 
dominion of any law to which he has not consented. In like 
manner Hooker declares, and hundreds of learned authors 
have echoed the declaration, that ‘without such consent there 
were no reason that one man should take upon him to be lord 
or judge over another.’ This declaration is, in fact, embodied 
in the most popular definitions of liberty of the present day. 
‘In every free state,’ says Dr. Price, ‘every man is his own 
legislator. Legitimate government consists only in the domin- 
ion of equal laws, made with common consent, and not in the 
dominion of any man over other men.’ This is given as the 
author’s definition of ‘ civil liberty.’ 

Now this principle is, as we have seen, used in one age as a 
protest against the divine right of kings, and as a plea for 
limited monarchy. But like most principles which are called 
into being by great political contests, it is broader and more 
sweeping than the exigencies of the occasion that gave it birth. 


*1 Book II., chap. 8. 
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If taken in its plain obvious sense, as all political principles 
should be, it is at war, not only with high-flying notions of 
prerogative, but also with the whole established order of 
things. For if no man can be under the dominion of laws to 
which he has not given ‘Ais own consent,’ it is evident that the. 
Government of England ought to have been totally revolution- 
ized in the age of Hooker and Locke. Hence, when pressed 
and beleaguered by controversy, this principle seeks some posi- 
tive ground on which to plant itself, and secure a position in 
the domain of science. In order to save his principle, and at 
the same time to save the State, Hooker, as we have seen, dis- 
covers that the consent, which is deemed so essential to the 
freedom of the individual, was given by a corporation five 
hundred years before he was born; and Locke, not being able 
to find anything like a real consent on the part of most people 
in the free empire of Great Britain, manufactures one for the 
occasion, and, forcing this upon each and every subject, he 
becomes ‘his own legislator’ by a fiction of logic or law. 

But this same principle, which in one age is an instrument 
to pull down the inherent, inalienable, and divine right of 
kings, is used in another to build up the equally inherent, 
inalienable, and divine right of the multitude. Having pro- 
vided these units of sovereignty, it is only necessary to combine 
them after the most modern and approved style of political 
architecture, or rather of political arithmetic, and there arises 
that most frightful of all despotisms—the absolute reign of the 
numerical majority. It may limit the sovereignty of Elizabeth, 
depose James IT., and sever the empire of George III; or it 
may erect the infinitely more odious sovereignty of the Demos. 
Surely, if political philosophy ever gets to be a science, all 
such vague and flexible generalities will be expelled and driven 
into the outer darkness by the reign of ideas; and all such 
monstrous abortions of night and darkness as the sovereignty 
of the numerical majority, or, as it is called, the sovereignty of 
the people, will cease to receive the sanction of sound thinkers. 

Our second objection to the principle in question is, that <t 
is false. We may follow it through a thousand authors, and 
it will only yield confusion, darkness, and error. The reason 
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is, that it has no real foundation in the nature of things, and 
only exists in the dim twilight of a darkened and disturbed 
imagination. To show this, let us suppose that any number of 
men have, in some way or other, found themselves together in 
a society, in which, as yet, no government has been formed, 
and no law enacted. Let us suppose, that one member of this 
society murders another, or, without provocation, takes his life, 
just as Cain slew Abel. Suppose he is arrested and brought 
to trial. Now, will any one say that it were wrong to try this 
murderer, or to punish him, unless he will first give his consent? 
Will any one say that the only way for men to get dominion 
over the murderer in such a case is, ‘by his own consent?’ 
No. This might be so, indeed, if there were no natural law, 
or moral government in the universe. But it so happens that 
there is a God in heaven, and that there is a law upon earth, 
which man did not make. Hence, the murderer is justly con- 
demned and punished for his breach of the first great law of 
nature. Such punishment of the guilty is necessary for the 
protection of the innocent. No one asks the consent of the 
murderer. The proceeding is justified, not by his consent, but 
by the eternal principles of right. 

We can very easily conceive how the whole thing would 
take place even among barbarians. When the murderer is 
arrested, the question as to what shall be done with him, is 
submitted to the chief man, or to the most eminent individual 
of the tribe; for every barbarous tribe have such a man. He 
proposes the punishment and the others approve. This act is 
the first germ of a government which has just begun to grow, 
(and governments will always grow among men if they are 
only permitted to do so.) It becomes a precedent, and customs 
make it into an unwritten law. This seems not only to explain 
the origin of government among barbarous tribes, but also to 
derive confirmation from the nature of such governments. 
Tacitus,” in his account of the Germans, tells us, that the 
chiefs proposed the laws, and the people sanctioned them. 
Thirlwall,” and other historians, give precisely the same account 
of the nature of the government among the early barbarians of 


*2See also Gibbon, Vol. I., chap. 8. 3 Tiistory of Greece, Vol. I. 
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Lacedemonia. Among the North American Indians the chief 
proposes measures for adoption, and they are either approved 
or rejected by the popular assembly of the tribe.” 

Be this as it may, it seems perfectly clear, that the law of 
nature itself, or the immutable principles of natural justice, 
may give men power over the murderer, or other violators of 
that law, without asking their consent. Indeed, this whole 
notion that all authority of ‘men over men’ can only rest on 
the individual consent of the governed, proceeds on the suppo- 
sition, that there is no natural justice in the world, and tliat 
all just laws are merely the result of conventions, or agreements 
among men. No supposition is more false or fatal. This 
notion, however plausible and popular, is, when traced to its 
source, found to have its roots in atheism, in a total negation 
of all natural law and justice in the world. This, as we have 
already seen, is also the case with most of those popular prin- 
ciples, by which this continent has been convulsed, and the 
very name of Liberty,—so little understood,—made a by-word, 
and a hissing, and a reproach, among the nations of the earth. 
They have their roots in atheism. We have taken our religion 
from the Bible, but our politics from the infidelity of the 
eighteenth century. 

When it was said by Montesquieu and Hamilton, that every 
free agent should, ‘in a state of liberty,’ be ‘ his own governor,’ 
they understood this with many qualifications or restrictions. 
When Hooker and Locke declared, that no man can be subject 
to any Jaw or dominion without ‘his own consent,’ they had 
legal fictions or devices by which the literal sense of this pro- 
position was obscured, and its application restrained. But 
when this principle was once let loose in the world, it only 
needed the genius of ‘ the impious Rousseau,’ or the plausible 
declamation of ‘the pious Mr. Everett, to convert it into a 
powerful and irresistible appeal to the pride, the passions, and 
the presumption of the ignorant multitudes. 

This principle, if taken in its obvious sense, and «educed to 
practice, would subvert any government ‘which has ever been 
established among men. The world, however, was not ripe 


“4 Robertson's America. 
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for such revolutions in the time of Hooker and Locke. But 
mankind could not be always restrained by their fictions or 
devices. You might as well expect to bind the ocean, or a 
voleano, with cobwebs. These were thrown aside, while the 
principle remained. This was, of course, finally taken in its 
most obvious and literal sense, just because, in that sense, it 
was the most flattering to the pride and passions of man; and 
thus the very words which had been ‘the counters of wise 
men,’ became ‘the money of fools,’ and were held as their most 
precious treasure. Or, without a change of words, the great 
apostles of freedom in the age of Locke, were succeeded by the 
great apostles of ignorance, and pride, and presumption, and 
fanaticism, and ruin, in the age of Rousseau, and Everett, and 
Chase, and Seward. 

‘The tongue of man,’ says Hobbes, ‘is a trumpet of war and 
sedition.’ It was the blasts of that trumpet, which, sounding 
amid the passions of mankind the words that every man is, by 
nature, ‘his own legislator,’ stirred up the late war of sedition 
against all law and authority, both human and divine. 

If that great and good man, ‘the judicious Hooker,’ could 
only be awakened from his grave to see what ruin his doctrine 
has wrought, with what amazement would he be filled to think 
it could ever have been turned to such a purpose! Though, 
like other men, he was not always judicious, yet how unlike 
his own good sense are these fierce blasts of the modern trum- 
pet! ‘Laws,’ says he, ‘do not only teach what is good, but 
they enjoin it, they have in them a certain constraining force ; 
and to constrain men unto anything inconvenient, doth seem 
unreasonable. Most requisite, therefore, it is, that to devise 
laws which all men shall be forced to obey, none but wise men 
be admitted. Laws are matters of principal consequence ; men 
of common capacity, and but ordinary judgment, are not able 
(for how should they?) to discern what things are fittest for 
each kind and state of regiment. We cannot be ignorant 
how much our obedience unto laws dependeth upon this point.’ 

We not only can be, but, in this age, we are most profoundly 
ignorant on this point. ‘The laws must receive my sanction,’ 
is now the cry of every little, ignorant, inflated specimen of 
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modern egotism, whether white or black. Thou fool! what 
hast thou to do with the laws, except to obey them? The 
people must be represented. That man does not deserve to 
live, indeed, who would not rather die than that the people 
should go without representation ; for the liberties of mankind 
depend upon it. But that every little fool should vote, and be 
represented in that way, too often procures one of their own 
kind to represent them; and it is, indeed, this having so many 
little, conceited asses or knaves in the public councils to repre- 
sent their kind, which has banished all statesmanship therefrom, 
and brought such ruin upon the country. 

As we have repeatedly insisted, that ‘the grand experiment 
of democratic institutions’ has, in this country, proved a fail- 
ure, it has been inferred that we believe in a monarchy, or an 
aristocracy. This is a mistake. We believe in no one form of 
government exclusively. The search of the old philosophers 
after ‘the best government,’ is, it seems to us, as hopeless as 
the search after a perpetual motion, the philosopher’s stone, or 
the elixir of life. No form of government is, indeed, the best 
for all nations and all times. A republic is best for some 
people, a monarchy for some, and an aristocracy for others, 
according to the condition and circumstances of those for whom 
itis intended. ‘ That is the best government,’ said one of the 
wise men of Greece, ‘in which every man feels a wrong done 
to another as keenly as if it were done to himself;’ but this is 
the description of a state of society, rather than of a form of 
government. ‘The best government for any people,’ says old 
Montaigne, ‘is the one they have ;’ but as every existing gov- 
ernment admits of improvement, it is evident that none of them 
is the best. None is ¢deally the best; and every one may be 
relatively, or practically, the best. We are, however, very far 
from adopting the sentiment of Pope, 


‘For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best ; 


for one form is incalculably better than another, just because 
it is better adapted to secure a good administration. It is, 
indeed, the object of the form of government to secure a good 
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administration, in order that law and justice may reign supreme, 
and not arbitrary or despotic will. Hence, to overlook the 
form ot government, and to lay all the stress on its adminis- 
tration, is to desire the end, and, at the same time, to despise 
the means. The above lines of Pope, then, like many other 
brilliant couplets of the same celebrated Hssay, seem to us as 
superficial as they are showy. It seems much nearer the truth 
to say: 

The forms of gavernment let fools detest, 

The best must be administered the best. 


Our democratic republic, for instance, has proved a failure, 
just because its form failed to secure a good administration. 
Its administration became unequal and unbearable, because its 
form did not sufficiently provide against the inroads of arbi- 
trary and lawless power. It does not follow from this, how- 
ever, that a monarchy, if substituted in its place, would have 
been a success. On the contrary, if,in spite of the temper and 
disposition of the times, the legislators of 1787 had proposed a 
monarchical form, it is more than probable that it would have 
been rejected by the people altogether; or that if it had gone 
into operation, it would have failed even sooner than did ‘the 
grand experiment’ actually made by them. The truth seems 
to be that, in the present state of human nature, all forms of 
government are, sooner or later, destined to destruction. This - 
feartul result seems, indeed, to form a part and parcel of the 
general system of discipline and trial to which all men 
subjected in the present state of probation. It has been forci 
bly said, that ‘if the government of any people should prove 
an uninterrupted success, they would become so arrogant that 
the very earth could not bear them up.’ If so, and so it seems 
to be, then it is, on the whole, better that human governments 
should fail, than that they should succeed. For the wise provi- 
dence of God is, no doubt, like his revealed religion, designed 
to teach mankind the most important of all lessons; the lesson, 
namely, of humility. Are not all the proud polities of the 
Old World, even now, continually nearing the awful brink of 
democratic ruin, which we have already passed? Do they not» 
in blind contempt of our example, seem determined to take the 
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plunge of that Niagara of nations, and be, even as we have 
been, tortured in ‘the hell of waters’ below? After they shall 
have protited by their own experience,—for no nation ever 
profits by the experience of another,—will they not learn, at 
last, that the great disease of the world is internal, and as such 
not to be cured by any mere change in the posture or form of the 
body politic? After they shall have turned from monarchies to 
democracies, and from democracies back to monarchies, and 
found them all in vain, will they not begin, at last, to bethink 
them of the divine method for the restoration of a ruined race? 
Daniel Webster pronounced our form of government ‘the last 
hope of the world.’ It was only the last madness of a self- 
idolizing nation. How many such ‘last hopes of the world,’ 
with all their magnificent illusions, will have to be exploded, 
before the nations cease to forget God, it is not given us to see. 
Time alone ean raise the veil of the future. But of one thing, 
at least, we feel perfectly sure; and that is, that in no form of 
civil government alone will mankind ever find a permanent 


eure or rest. 
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3. Hamlet 1608 and Hamlet 1604. Devonshire Quartos. 
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In all of Shakespeare’s finer plays, there is sure to be, at 
least, one master mind among the characters. Lear, even in 
grotesque dilapidation, is a master mind, Iago is another, Mac- 
beth, or rather his Demon Lady, is another; but the tragedies 
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themselves are far from owing their chief dramatic force and 
interest to this individual ascendency. In the calm, vindictive 
envy of Iago, in the rage and desolation of Lear, in the remorse 
of Macbeth, passion or plot is the governing motive of interest; 
but there is never a storm in Hamlet over which the ‘noble 
and most sovereign reason’ of the young prince is not as visibly 
dominant as the rainbow, the crowning grace and glory of the 
scene. Richard is the mind nearest Hamlet in scope and 
power; but it is the jubilant wickedness, the transcendent 
dash and courage of the last Plantagenet that rivet his hold on 
an audience; whereas, the most salient phase of Hamlet’s 
character is his superb intellectual superiority to all comers, 
even to his most dangerous assailant, madness. The funda- 
mental charm of //amlet is its amazing eloquence; its thoughts 
are vaster than deeds, its eloquence mightier than action. The 
tragedy, in its most imposing aspect, is a series of intellectual 
encounters. The Crusader of Ashby de la Zouche, engaging 
all the challengers, is not more picturesque than this Desdi- 
chado of Denmark consecutively overthrowing every antago- 
nist, from Polonius in the Castle to Laertes in the grave. 

Sut the difficulty of representing this! The enormous 
difficulty of achieving a true tragic success, less by the passions 
and trials than by the pure intellectual splendor of the hero! 
The almost superhuman difficulty of imparting intensest dra- 
matic interest to a long war of words—for the part of Hamlet 
is well nigh twice the length of any other on the stage—the 
almost superhuman power whereby the prince, instead of de- 
generating into a mere senior wrangler, is so exalted by ¢! 
witchery of speech, that the lit brow of the young academiciaii 
for once outshines the warrior’s crest, for once compels a morc 
than equal homage from the masses! 

Perhaps Shakespeare never asked himself the question, never 
precisely recognized the difficulty. But, as the vision of the 
unwritten Drama loomed vaguely before him, he must have 
been conscious of a summons to put forth all his strength. 
With a central figure of such subtle spirituality, with a plot 
subordinating action to eloquence, or rather substituting elo- 
quence for action, the great dramatist instinctively employed a 
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Saracenic richness and variety of detail. The structure of 
Macbeth is Egyptian, massive as the pyramids, or Thebes; of 


Othello, unadorned, symmetrical, classic; of Lear, wild, unequal, 
fantastic, straggling asa Druid Grove; but Hamlet resembles 
some limitless Gothic Cathedral with its banners and effigies, 
its glooms and floods of stained light, and echoes of unending 
dirges. I never read ‘Acr I. Scenel. Elsinore. A plat- 
form before the Castle. Francisco at his post. Enter to him 
Bernardo, without, somehow, behglding the myriad-minded 
poet at his desk, pale, peaceful, conscientious, yet pausing as 
in the Stratford bust, with lips apart, and pen and eye awhile 
uplifted, as organists pause that silence may settle into a deeper 
hush,—the longest pause at such a moment that Shakespeare 
ever made. But though not embarrassed by the difficulty, he 
must surely have been awed by the immensity of his under- 
taking. For the fundamental idea of the tragedy is not only 
essentially non-dramatic, but peculiarly liable to misinterpre- 
tation; since any marked predominance of the intellectual 
over the animal nature is constantly mistaken for weakness. 
The difference between a strong man and a weak one, though 
indefinable, is infinite. The prevalent view of Hamlet is, that 
he is weak. We hear him spoken of as the gentle prince, the 
doomed prince, the meditative prince, but never as the strong 
prince, the great prince, the terrible prince. He is commonly 
regarded as more of a dreamer than a doer; something of a 
railer at destiny; a blighted, morbid existence, unequal either 
to forgiveness or revenge; delaying action till action is of no 
use, and dying the victim of mere circumstance and accident. 
That exquisite metaphor of Goethe’s about the oak tree and 
the vase predestined for a rose, crystalizes and perpetuates both 
the critical and the popular estimate of Hamlet. The Wil- 
helm Meister view is, practically, the only view: a hero with- 
out a plan, pushed on by events alone, endowed more properly 
with sentiments than with a character,—in a word weak. But 
the Hamlet of the critics and the Hamlet of Shakespeare are 
two different persons. A close review of the play will show 
that Hamlet is strong, not weak,—that the basis of his char- 
acter is strength, illimitable strength. There is not an act or 
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an utterance of his, from first to last, which is not a manifest- 
ation of power. Slow, cautious, capricious, he may sometimes 
be, or seem to be; but always strong, always large-souled, 
always resistless. 

The care, the awe, with which Shakespeare approached his 
work, are visible in the opening scene. You cannot advance 
three lines without feeling that the poet is before you with all 
his majesty, armed for some vast achievement, winged for the 
empyrean. In all that solemn guard relief, there is not a word 
too much or too little. How calm and sad it is! sadness pre- 
figuring the unearthly theme,—grand syncopated minor chords, 
the Adaggio of the overture to Don Giovanni! The superhu- 
man is instantly foreshadowed, and hardly foreshadowed before 
revealed. The dreaded twice-seen sight is scarcely mentioned. 
Bernardo has just begun his story,— 


Last night of all 
When yon same star that’s westward from the pole 
Had made his course to illume that part of Heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 
The bell then beating one,— 


when, without farther prelude, the sepulchral key-note of the’ 
plot is struck, and enter Ghost, dumb, majestic, terrible, defi-~ 
ant, and, above all, rapid. An honest ghost, a punctual 

ghost ; no lagging Raw-head and Bloody-bones, expected indefi- 

nitely from curfew to cock-crow. Mark the pains in which 

this magnificent apparition is gradually got up; observe how 

crisply and minutely the actor is instructed to dress the part. 

First the broad outlines ; 





that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march, — 





the very armor he had on 
When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 

So frowr’d he once, when in an angry parle 

lle smote the sledded Polack on the ice. 


The second touches are more precise and vivid. 


IIam. Arm’d, say you? 
Mar., Bern. Armd, my Lord. 
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Ham, From top to toe? 
Mar., Bern. My lerd from head to foot. 
Hum, Then saw you not his face? 
Ifor, O yes, my lord, he wore his beaver up. 
ITim, What, looked he frowningly ? 
Tfor. A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 
Tlam, Pale or red? 
Jlor. Nay, very pale. 
Ham. And fixed his eyes upon you? 
Ifor. Most constantly. 
Ham, Stayed it long ? 
ITor. While one with moderate haste might teli a hundred. 
Mar., Bern. Longer, longer, 
Hor. Not when I saw it. 
Ham. His beard was grizzled, no? 

Hor. \t was as T have seen it in his Jife, 

A sable silvered. 

No misconception now, my heavy friend, who play the ghost; 
no room for speculation in the wardrobe now. You cannot go 
wrong if you would. ‘Armed from top to toe,’ ‘his beaver up,’ 
‘frowning,’ but the eyebrows not too bushy, for the frown is 
more in sorrow than in anger. Not a particle of rouge, but 
pale, very pale; nor any rolling of the eyes, sir, either, but a 
fixed gaze. The very pace at which you are to move is meas- 
ured: count a hundred as you make your martial stalk and 
vanish.. The delineation is Pre-Raphaelite, even to that last 
consummate touch, the sable silvered beard. It seems easy, this 
slow portraiture of a Phantom, just as all perfectly executed 
feats seem easy; but it is painting the rainbow. And lest 
this honest Ghost should become too human, with one wave of 
the wand it is rendered not only unearthly, but impalpable. 


Hor. Stop it, Marcellus ! 
Mar. Shall I strike at it with my partisan ? 
Hor. Do it if it will not stand. 


Bern. Tis here! 
Flor. . ’Tis here! 
Mar. ’Tis gone! (Exit Ghost.) 


We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 





| 
| 
! 





Manlike, magnificent, yet ghastly too,—for our blood is made 
to curdle by that start at cock-crow. 


What a dark, weird whisper! How it goes home to the popu- 





And when the picture is thus marvellously finished, observe 
how lovingly it is framed in gold: 


Where, save by the pencil of the Paraclete, has such divine 
use been made of the music of the bird ‘that is the trumpet to 


There is a loving care, a sedulous finish, about the whole por- 
traiture, assuring us that Shakespeare wrote the part for him- 





his performance.’ What a treat to have seen him! Better 
even than listening to Homer chanting his fiery epics. Per- 
haps the poet dared not trust his Ghost to other hands; for the 
fate of the whole tragedy hinges upon the masterly rendering 
of this perilous part. Although Bourbage, and other players 
of the Black friars were more popular general actors, yet the 
elaborate impersonation of a departed soul differs, almost as 
much as its conception, from the coarser eloquence and action 
by which mortal passions and emotions are counterfeited. That 
awful monotone, that statuesque repose with which the Ghost 
still walks the stage, are probably a reminiscence of him who 
gave such immortal advice to the Players, and who first acted 
‘the Ghost in his own Hamlet.’ But more than this. Aubrey 
had heard that Shakespeare was ‘a handsome, well-shaped 
man;’ the Stratford Bust and the engraving by Martin Droes- 
hout confirm the tradition. Connecting this tradition with our 
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Ber, It was about to speak when the cock crew. 
Hor. And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. 


all that awful majesty crouching at cock-crow! 


Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Vherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; 


So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


now that he acted it, and that it was ‘the top of 
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positive knowledge, that, notwithstanding his invincible mod- 
esty and propriety, he ventured to undertake a part which, 
although predestined for himself, he scrupled not, in obedience 
to the compulsion of the plot, to consecrate for all time as the 
supreme type and model of manly beauty, may we not be per- 
mitted to associate his likeness, in some measure at least, with 
that of the majesty of buried Denmark ? | 


See what a grace was seated on this brow; 
Iyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself; | 
An eye like Mars to threaten and command ; 

A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; 
A combination and a form, indeed, | 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 


3ut prompt as the apparition is to come, it is slow to speak. 
That it means to speak, we know; that it means to make some 
fearful unfolding, we feel; but it remains deaf and dumb to 
all Horatio’s pleading,—more terrible, more significant, more 
j obstinately mute than the Prophetess in the Agamemnon. 
This superb visitant, so carefully, so cunningly constructed, is 
not to be fathomed or unriddled at sight. It does not pay its 
first visit to Hamlet and blurt out all at once, as a vulgar, i 


unauthenticated phantom would have cone. We are allowed i 
lirst to hear of it; then to steal a glimpse at it; then to watch iq 


it ‘while one with moderate haste may tell a hundred.’ But | 
. . . . . . i 
just when expectation is kindled to the highest pitch, the scene 
shifts, and we are consigned by Horatio ! 


i 
Unto young Hamlet; for, upon my life, 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him. 
\j 
oo it 
Not only is the interest heightened by this wise suspense, but i 


it is artistically essential to the perfect unintelligibility and 
effect of the Ghost’s long revelation that we should have some 
antecedent acquaintance with the guilty King and his infatua- 
ted Queen. And not less important that we should behold . 
this same young Hamlet and his attitude at Court before the 
advent of the superhuman-—a Hamlet uninfluenced by any- | 
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thing more terrible than his father’s sudden death and mother’s 
sudden marriage, yet most profoundly influenced by that double 
woe. How brightly, yet how completely, this is done. 


King. But now my cousin Hamlet and my son,— 
Ham, <A little more than kin and less than kind. ( Aside.) 
King. How is it that the clouds still hang on you? 


Ilam, Not so, my lord; Tam too much i’ the sun, 


Notice the first keen flashes of this noble and most sovereign 
reason sparkling in its own gloom like polished jet. Disarmed 
at the first pass that uncle-father. Nor does the Queen fare 
better. 
Queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour off, 

And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 

Do not forever with thy vailed lids 

Seek for thy noble father in the dust : 

Thou know’ st ‘tis common—all that lives must die, 

Passing through nature to eternity. 

Ham. Ay, madam, it is common. 


Her maternal platitudes are shivered by the easy scorn of his 
reply. But this resolute woman, then undergoing perhaps her 
first experience in being silenced, answers very much to the 
purpose : 
If it be, 
Why seems it so particular in thee ? 
Ham, Seems, madam !— 


It is like ‘the flash and motion’ of Geraint. No more ques- 
tionings, but ‘we pray you,’ ‘we beseech you, ‘tis sweet and 
commendable in your nature, ‘let not thy mother lose her 
prayers,’ ‘be as ourself in Denmark.’ And he?—he is hardly 
listening: he will, in all his best, obey them: he will stay at 
home and not go back to school at Wittenberg. For let it not 
be forgotten, that this superb intelligence, whose career has 
charmed and perplexed mankind for two centuries, was not 
too old to go ‘back to school in Wittenberg.’ This immaturity 
should be carefully remembered in the estimate of his character. 
A Collegian, even of thirty, summoned by the visible ghost of 
a murdered sire from love and life and the fair orchards of 
ripening manhood, to revenge and rnin, may exhibit much 
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hesitancy and vacillation, without being tainted with inherent 
infirmity of purpose. 

That wondrous first soliloquy is the simuftaneous presenta- 
tion of a plot and of a character,—of all the tragic antecedents 
of the Play, and of Hamlet struggling through the gloom, the 
incarnation of eloquent despair. 


QO, that this too—too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

’gainst self-slaughter! O God! O God! 
How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world! &c. 


His canon 


Is this a sample of the imputed ‘ wavering melancholy and soft 
lamenting?’ Since the Psalms of David, and the still deeper 
pathos of the Passion, where has mental agony found such 
awful utterance? Nor is the final line,— 


But break, my heart,—for I must hold my tongue! 


any evidence of weakness. For what could the man say? The 
throne was not hereditary ; his mother was mistress of her own 
hand; he had no proof, not even a fixed suspicion, of foul 
play. His tongue was sealed until the coming of the Ghost. 

It is manifest from the King’s speech at the opening of the 
second scene, that the royal pair are then giving their jirst 
audience of state. Cornelius and Voltimond are dispatched to 
Norway; the suit of Laertes is heard and granted ; and Ham- 
let, who was not to be trusted abroad, forbidden to return to 
Wittenberg. Most assuredly, it is Hamlet’s first public re- 
appearance. Since his father’s funeral, he has lived in the 
strictest seclusion, or he could not else be ignorant of Horatio’s 
presence in Elsinore. It may be as well to remember this; for 
the play is so elliptical, that one is apt to marvel why the two 
friends have not sooner met. Some hint of Hamlet’s having 
been summoned to Court to be publicly warned from re-enter- 
ing the University, must have leaked out, or we should scarcely 
have Marcellus saying— 

And I this morning know 

Where we shall find him most conveniently. 
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Horatio respected the Prince’s privacy, until forced by love 
and duty to invade it. But he could scarcely have been pre- 
pared for the safl change in his schoolmate. He, as well as 
Ophelia, had only known him as 


The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eve, tongue, sword; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observ’d of all observers. 


With too much reason, Hamlet had lost all trust in his mother; 
and when we cease to trust our mothers, we cease to trust 
humanity. Hamlet belonged to that middle circle of the Sons 
of light, who become cynics, instead of villains, in adversity. 
Characters of perfect sincerity, of exhaustless tenderness, of 
ready trust, when once deceived by the few that were dearest, 
become irrevocably mistrustful of all. Your commonplace 
neighbor who knows himself a sham, accepts, perhaps prefers, 
a society of shams; has no idea of being very true to anybody, 
or of anybody’s being very true to him; leads a sham life and 
dies a sham death, as near as the latter achievement is possible, 
leaving a set of sham mourners behind him. But your heart, 
whose perfect insight was blinded only by its perfect love, once 
fooled in its tenderest faith, must be either saint or cynic ; must 
belong either to God or to doubt forevermore. A blighted gen- 
tleness is as savage in the expression of its scorn, as your born 
misanthropist or your natural villain; save that the hatred of 
the one is for vice, and cant, and cunning, of the other for cre- 
dulity and virtue; save that the last is cruel in word and deed, 
the first in word alone. 

Yet Hamlet is less a cynic than a satirist, and less a satirist 
than a Nemesis. Though merciless in plucking the mask from 
a knave, a villain, or a fool, yet the dormant tenderness which 
underlies his character, flashes fitfully out through his inter- 
views with his mother, Laertes, and Polonius, as well as being 
steadily manifest in his unquestioning trust in Horatio after 
their reunion. For such a thorough political change has over- 
shadowed Denmark, that their meeting is rather a spiritual 
reunion than an interview. By the inexorable logic of events, 
Hamlet is ranged against the throne, the conspicuous head and 
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front of a moral opposition, an inevitable, though passive, rebel. 
If Horatio is loyal, no matter what their previous friendship, 
they are thenceforth foes. One must have lived through civil 
war to appreciate the dexterous nicety with which Hamlet feels 
his former friend. And yet this early association of excessive 
mistrust with excessive morbidity, inclines us to suspect that 
the subsequent shock of the Ghost was rather an arrest of the 
slow degeneration of fixed melancholy into madness, than an 
aggravation of antecedent lunacy. 
(Enter Horatio, Marcetius, and BERNARDO.) 
Hor, Hail to your lordship. 
Ham. ] am glad to see you well : 
Horatio,—or I do forget myself. 
Iter. The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever. 
Ham. Sir, my good friend,—I’ll change that name with you : 
-[nd what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio ?— 
Marcellus? 
Mar. My good lord— 
Ham, Tam very glad to see you.—Good even, Sir.— 
But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg ? 
ifor. A truant disposition, my good lord 
Ham. I would not hear your enemy say so, 
Ner shall you do mine eur that violence, 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself. I know you are no truant. 
But what is your affair in Elsinore ? 
For the third time. And see the dark hinting in the next line 
at the royal ‘rouse’ and ‘wassail;’ at the orgies of the scanda- 
lous wedding—as if Horatio might possibly have come to share 
them. 
We'll teach you tu drink deep ere you depart. 
Horatio instantly detects and answers the inuendo. 
My lord, I came to see your father’s funeral, 
Ham. 1 pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-student ; 
I think it was to see my mother’s wedding. 
Hor. Indeed? my lord, it follow’d hard upon. 
Even this little, from a man like Horatio, is enough; they are 
on the same side: rebels both. Quick as lightning the glance 
is given and returned; he can trust Marcellus and Bernardo 
too; and bares his heart to them with a fierce sigh of relief. 
Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
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Would I had met my dearest foe in Heaven 
Ere ever I had seen that day, Horatio. 
My father,—methinks I see my father. 
JIor. O where, my lord? . 
Ham. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 
Hor. Isaw him once; he was a goodly King. 
Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
T shall not look upon his like again. 


This brief introduction to the main theme is inimitable. How 
exquisitely the ear is made to long for Horatio’s blunt transi- 
tion : 
My lord, f saw him yesternight. 
Hlam. Saw! who? 
TTor. My lord, the King, your father. 
Ham. The King, my father ! 
Hor, Season your admiration for awhile 
With an attent ear; till I may deliver, 
Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 
Instead of being unnerved by the story, the Prince is calm, 
collected, determined ; cautious, reticent, and longing for night. 
He dismisses them with the stately courtesy which distinguishes 
him throughout the play; enjoining silence and promising to 
share their watch betwixt eleven and twelve. 

Once more on the Platform before the Castle, the poet's 
verse resumes the awful minor in which his tragic preludes are 
so often conceived. 

( Enter Hamer, Horatio, and MARCELLUS. ) 
ITam. The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 
Jfor. It isa nipping and an eager air. 
HTam. What bour now? 
Ifor. I think it lacks of twelve. 
Mar. No, it is struck. 
flor. Indeed? I heard it not: then it draws near the season 
Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. 
(A flourish of trumpets, and ordnance shot off within.) 
What does this mean, my lord? 
Ilam, The King doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels; 
And as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
This kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 
ilor. Is it a custom’? 
ITam. Ay, marry is it: 
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But to my mind,—though I am native here, 

And te the manner born—it is a custom 

More honoured in the breach than the observance 
We have quoted the whole scene up to this point, because just 
here occurs the first serious conflict between the Quarto of 1604 
and the Folio. The twenty-two lines that follow in the modern 
text on the authority of the Quarto, are wanting in the Folio. 
As the Folio afterward omits nearly the whole Fourth Scene 
of the Fourth Act; and as the larger omission involves almost 
essentially the character of Hamlet himself, we propose to 
inquire in advance whether these large omissions on the part 
of the Folio are deliberate or accidental. 
> ¢Previous to the publication of the Folio edition of Shakes- 
peare’s dramatic works in 1623, under the auspices of his fellow- 
actors, Heminge and Condell,’ says Mr. Dyce in his Preface, 
‘seventeen of his plays had appeared in Quarto at various 
dates. The Folio of 1623 includes, with the exception of 
Pericles, the plays which had previously appeared in quarto, 
and twenty others, which till then had remained in manuscript. 
Though these quartos—the Hamlet of 1604 amongst them— 
found their way to the press without either the consent of the 
author or of the managers, it is certain that nearly all of them 
were printed, with more or less correctness and completeness, 
from transcripts of the theatre.’ It must be conceded, that the 
Quarto of 1604 is especially correct; but still the original, or 
standard, from which it was taken, remained, of course, in the 
hands of Heminge and Condell, who represented the manage- 
ment. Now, it cannot be doubted, that Heminge and Condell 
must have been perfectly familiar with a ‘stolen and surrep- 
titious copy’ published right under their eyes in Fleet street, at 
the very time they were acting the Play. They must not only 
have been conversant with a copy which they specifically de- 
nounce, but, as old ‘fellows of the Blackfriars,’ they must have 
had the true version at their fingers’ ends. So that if the 
Folio fail to reproduce a conspicuous passage of length con- 
tained in a previous Quarto, the fairest inference would seem 
to be, that the passage is either spurious or subsequently con- 
demned and erased by their associate, Shakespeare himself, or 
at his instance. For it is inconceivable that two friends and 
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fellow-actors of Shakespeare’s, honorably distinguished in his 
will, however guilty of minor inaccuracies, could have been so 
inconceivably negligent as to overlook, or so unconscientions 
as to suppress, without the author’s warrant, any genuine, 
accepted, standard, salient portion of a leading part—least of 
all, the leading part of Hamlet. The temptation was all the 
other way—to expansion, not contraction. The title page of 
the Quarto of 1604 professes to give the play ‘enlarged to 
almost as much again as it was, according to the true and per- 
fect Coppie.’ The editors of the Folio were quite as anxious 
to exhibit the writings of their departed friend, ‘cured and 
perfect of their limbs’ and ‘absolute in their numbers.’ Even 
the ‘unexampled carelessness’ of Blount, the supposed super- 
visor of the press copy ‘handed over to him by Heminge and 
Condell,’ dared not wilfully ignore a striking scene made still 
more memorable by a long Soliloquy. The twenty-two lines 
in question, as well as the scene in the Fourth Act, although 
introduced at the earlier rehearsals, must therefore have been 
silenced in the standard copy. And by the standard copy, we 
mean the acting copy matured under Shakespeare’s own eye, 
and consecrated by his final imprimatur: At all events, the 
stolen Quarto of 1604 cannot possibly dictate the final aspect 
of a drama whose author lived twelve years after its first sur- 
reptitious publication. We must look to the Folio for the 
latest phase of Shakespeare’s manuscripts; and, faulty as it 
may be in minor matters, we cannot but regard a significant 
and palpably deliberate omission conclusive against the Quarto, 
in the absence of direct proof, or the very strongest intrinsic 
evidence to the contrary. 

But in the case before us, and in the vastly more important 
omission in the Fourth Act, the intrinsic evidence sustains the 
Folio. After 

—‘it is a custom 
More honoureil in the breach than the observance,’ 
the following lines are omitted in the Folio: 


This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduc’d and tax’d of other nations: 

They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition; and, indeed, it takes 
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From our achievements, though perform’d at height, ’ 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That, for some vicious mole of nature in them, 

As in their birth (wherein they are not guilty, 

Since nature cannot choose his origin, ) 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason : 

Or by some habit which too much o’erieavens 

The form of plausive manners ;—that these men— 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 

Being nature's livery or fortune’s star, — 
. Their virtues else, (be they as,pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo )* 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 

From that particular fault : the dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 

To his own scandal. 


‘The dram of il/ 
Doth all the noble substance throw in doubt,’ 





seems to be the meaning of the line. 

Most likely the passage is genuine: an overflow of Shakes- 
peare’s boundless wealth of thought and imagery. But it is 
asking too much, even of Hamlet, to moralize at such length at 
such a moment. Moralizing to such little purpose, too, in a 
feeble disquisition that soon degenerates from parenthetical 
confusion into hopeless bewilderment. It may indeed be urged 
in support of the disquisition, that it prolongs the suspense; 
that it gives the three watchers better opportunities of action ; 
that Hamlet does not expect to be listened to, in faet, is not 
half listening to himself,—and hence, in the gradual entangle- 
ment of the discourse, we have only another miracle of Shakes- 
peare’s genius; that, all the while, Horatio and Marcellus can 
be glancing back into the midnight for the ghostly confirmation 
of their story; that Hamlet himself, with eye aslant, dimly 
perceived the coming apparition while stammering out that 
impotent conclusion ; that Horatio’s ‘ Zook, my lord, it comes !” 
besides being the rhythmical complement of ‘ Zo his own scan- 
dal, is too bald and abrupt, and cannot directly follow ‘dZore 
honoured in the breach than the observance, without violating 
the very soul of verse. 
dut strong as this plea is for the passage, there is a stronger 
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one agajnst it: it is weak. Not, by any means, that the youth 

who could so calmly moralize at such a crisis is weak, but that 

the disquisition itself, good as it may be, is not good enough 

for Hamlet—that the staple thought is not up to the mark of 
that divine intellect; that it gives an undue preponderance to 

the meditative element in that complicated character; that it 

begets a vague impression of feebleness at variance with the 

radical conception of the part; that it is clearly unequal to the 
rest of the scene, and a blot on the magnificent sphere of thought 
and action by which it is followed; that, although permitting 
a little side play, which could have been better attained, were 
it worth while, by a brief hurried dialogue, it darkens the com- 
ing splendor, and hovers like a pall over that radiant afterflash— 

Angels and ministers of grace, defend us !— 

In fact there is almost an intrinsic certainty that the poet cut 
out the following passage without perfectly reuniting the 
broken thread. And the wonder is, not that this small neglect 
should occur—not that in the development of a character so 
intricate, so refined, so subtle, an incongruity should arise,— 
but that one or two bold erasures should leave the portraiture 
symmetrical and complete. 

In reply to Hamlet’s invocation, the Ghost merely beckons. 
Grand, deathless words—much fearful, passionate striving must 
ensue before the nightly phantom is permitted to speak. 

ITor. It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. 
Mar. Look, with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground; 
But do not go with it. 
Tor. No, by no means. 
Ham. Jt will not speak; then will I follow it. 
Ifor. Do not, my lord. 
tlam. Why, what should be the fear? 
I do not set my life at a pin’s fee; 
And for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself? 
How the two soldiers at his side—how even the beckoning 
majesty of buried Denmark—are dwarfed by this sublime chal- 
lenge flashed from the living to the dead. 
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Ham. It waves me still.— 
Go on; J’ll follow thee. 
Mar. You shall not go,’my lord. 
Ham. Hold off your hands. 
Hor. Berul’d; vou shail not go. 
liam, My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. ( Ghost beckons.) 
Stull am I call’d; unhand me, gentlemen,— ( Breaking from them.) 
By heaven,-l’ll make a ghost of him that lets me :— 
I say, away !—Go on; I’11 follow thee. 
The friendly grasp is paralyzed less by an exertion of the 
Nemean lion’s nerve than by the superhuman fitness and intel- 
lectual glare of the threat. It is a spiritual thunderbolt. 

The scene shifts. Deeper gloom, deeper horror: a place to 
put toys of desperation into every brain. Once more the Ghost 
—Hamlet following, haggard, breathless: young life taxed to. 
the uttermost in its proud grapple with the walking grave; 
matchless intellect well nigh strained to utter overthrow by the 
terrors of this phantom chase ; that voiceless, armed spirit, the 
still, unpeopled midnight, and the doomed boy of Wittenberg! 

After such profound elaboration and suspense, the great 
difficulty, now that the Ghost must speak, is to find adequate 
words for him; to make his language as effective and unearthly 
as his bearing; to give him voice without damaging or de- 
stroying the illusion. This is so perfectly managed, however, 
that the spectre, instead of losing in effect, becomes still more 
spectral by its long revelation. The instant the figure ad- 
vances into broader light, the background deepens into darker 
mystery. 

Ham, Where wilt thou lead me? Speak; I’Il go no further. 
Ghost, Mark me. 
TIlam. IT will. 
Ghost. My hour is almost come, 
When I[ to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 
Ham. Alas, poor ghost! 
Ghost. Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 
Ham. Speak ; I am bound t> hear. 
Ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hear. 
But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
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I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres; 
Thy knotted and combin¢éd locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porpentine: 
Sut this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. 
Observe with what oracular antithesis the climax of the story 
is put: 
But know, thou noble youth, 
‘ The serpent that did sting thy father’s life 
Now wears. his crown. 
Observe the sepulchral iteration : 
List, list, O, list! 
and again,— 
Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 
Tiam. Murder! 
Ghost. Murder most foul, as in the best it is; 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 
and again,— 
O horrible! O horrible! most horrible! 
and still again,— 
Adieu, adieu! Hamlet, remember me. 
Observe, too, how, just when the language mellows into mor- 
tal music, and the phantom threatens to become too intensely 
human, the torchlight of the supernatural comes slanting in: 
O Hamlet, what a falling off was there! 
From me whose love was of the dignity, 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
I made to herin marriage; and to decline 
Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine. 
Sut virtue, as it never will be mov’d, 
Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven ; 
So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d 
Will sate itself in a celestial bed, 
And prey on garbage. 
But soft! methinks I scent the morning air. 
And still more exquisitely ,— 
Fare thee well at once! 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near 
And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 


Observe, too,—and this is the most wonderful feature in all this 
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wonderful business,—how true the spirit keeps to both its past 
and its present existence; how doubly faithful to the world and 
to the grave: 


No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head 


If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury and damned incest. 

But, howsoever thou pursu’st this act, 

T’aint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 

Against thy mother aught: leave her to heaven, 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 

To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once. 
How piteous, this chivalrous tenderness clinging even in the 
tomb to a lost, worthless idol! 

Amidst all the emotions with which Hamlet is simultane- 
, ously overwhelmed by the interview, the first to assert itself 
definitely is pity. One brief appeal to heaven, earth, and hell, 
—one call on heart and sinews to bear him stiffly up,—then 
pity, pure and profound. And, at such a moment, the capacity 
to pity reveals an almost infinite strength. 
Remember thee ! 


Ay, thou pour ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe—Remember thee ! 
Yea, from the table of my memory 

I'll wipe away all trivial fond records 

That youth and observation copied there; 
And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmixed with baser matter; yes, by heaven. 


Up to this point nothing can be saner. But just here, for a 
single second, his ‘distracted’ brain gives way, as the vision of 
the ‘smiling, damnéd villain’ replaces that of the vanished 


ghost. 


O most pernicious woman! 

O villain, villain, smiling, damnéd villain. 

My tables,— meet it is I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 
At least 1’m sure it may be so in Denmark: ( Writing 
So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word: 

It is, ‘‘ Adieu, adieu! remember me:”’ 

I have sworn't 
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Whatever may be thought of the words, the action—that 
doomed figure, crouching over its tables in the dim midnight,— 
is a flash of positive madness, brief as lightning, but as terrible 
too. In this moment of supreme trial, his mind gives way: 
the remainder of the act is a struggle to restore the lost equi- 
librium. And.in ell the annals of tragedy, there is nothing 
half so frightful as this tremendous conflict of a godlike reason 
battling for its throne against Titanic terror and despair. Lear 
is comparatively an easy victim. The transition from senility 
to dotage, from dotage to frenzy, owing to its milder contrasts, 
cannot be as appalling as the sharp conflict between mind in 
its morning splendor, and the hurricane eclipse of sudden 
lunacy. ‘The first soliloquy revealed a predisposition to mad- 
ness; but here the man actually goes mad before our eyes— 
just as Lear goes mad before our eyes, save that, instead of 
lapsing into fixed insanity, like the old King, Hamlet emerges 
from the storm, radiant, calm, convalescent, victorious, but 
with a scar which he carries to his dying day. 

But will you call him weak because his reason sinks awhile 
beneath the double pressure of natural anguish and super- 
natural terror? Was Macbeth weak? Yet, in his own lighted 
halls, how quite unmanned in folly one glimpse of the blood- 
boltered Banquo makes him. Not till the horrible shadow is 
gone, is Macbeth a man again; not till the questionable shape 
that makes night hideous departs, does the braver soul of 
Hamlet betray its exhaustion; and then only after a long sigh 


So 
of pity!) Was Richard weak? Yet in the milder midnight of 
his tent, how ‘the cold, fearful drops stand on his trembling 
flesh,’ before those phantoms of a dream. 


By the apostle Paul, shadows to-night 

Ilave struck more terror to the soul of Richard, 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers 
Arméd in proof, and led by shallow Richmond. 


Yet the shapes that awed those men of steel were but coinage 
of the brain; unreal mockeries, all; while Hamlet confronts, and 
confronts unappalled, a well-authenticated ghost—a ghost as 
visible to Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo, as to himself. 
Nor should his comparative sinlessness affect our estimate of 
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their relative courage. The walking ghost of a murdered king, 
fresh from the glare of penal fires, swearing an only son to 
vengeance, must be quite as trying to the soul of innocence, as 
the chimeras of remorse to the nerves of guilt. If Hamlet’s 
reason is momentarily dethroned, it is only to reassert its 
supremacy—only to pass triumphantly through the ordeal of 
delirious reaction. Jor that moment of madness has its sure 
sequel of delirium,—a delirium that could only have flowed 
from an antecedent moment of madness. The exhibition of 
this delirium is the crowning achievement of the Act, of the 
Play, of all dramatic art. See how he staggers back with 
‘wild and whirling words’ from the perilous edges of madness ; 





see how dexterously, yet grotesquely, he bafiles the pardonable 
curiosity of his companions; see how he jests and Jaughs over 
the sepulchral ‘ Swear!’ of the fellow in the cellarage, lest 
sheer horror should compel his friends to divulge their ghastly 
secret. 


Hor. My lord, my lord,— 
Mar. Lord Hamlet,— 
Hor. ( Within.) Heaven secure him ! 
Mar. ( Within.) So be it! 
Tlor. ( Within.) I}lo, ho, bo, my lord! 
Tam. Hillo, ho, ho, boy! come, bird, come. 
Enter Horatio and Marcetuvs. 
Mar. How is’t my noble lord ? 
Ilor. What news, my lord? 
Ham. O wonderful ! 
Tlor. Good my lord, tell it. 
ITam. No; you'll reveal it. 
ITor. Not I, my lord, by heaven, 
Mar. Nor I, my lord. 
Han. How say you, then; would heart of man once think it? 
But you'll be secret. 
TTor. Mar. Ay, by heaven, my lord. 
Ilam,. There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark 
But he’s an arrant knave. 
ITor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave 
To tell us this. 
ITam. Why right; you are i’ the right; 


And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part: 
You, as your business and desire shall point you, 
For every man has business and desire, 
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Such as it is: and for mine own poor part, 
Look you, I’ll go pray. 


Hor. These are but wild and whirling words, my lord. 
Ham. I’m sorry they offend you, heartily ; 
Yes, faith, heartily. 
Lor. There’s no offence, my lord. 
ITam. Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, Horatio, 


And much offence too. Touching this vision here, 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell vou: 

For your desire to know what is between us, 
O’ermaster't as you may. And now, good friends, 
As you are friends, scholars and soldiers, 

Give me one pocer request 


Ilor. What is’t, my lord? We will. 
Ham. Never make known what you have seen to-night. 
Hor, Mar. My lord, we will not. 
ITam. Nay, but swear’t, 
Ilor. In faith, 
My lord, not I. 
Mar. Nor I, my lord, in faith. 
TTam. Upon my sword. 
Mar. We have sworn, my lord, already. 
tam. Indeed upon my sword, indeed. 
Ghost (Beneath) Swear! 
ITam. Ah, ha, boy! say’st thou so? art thou there, truepenny ? 


Come on,—you hear this fellow in the cellarage.— 
, Consent to swear. 


Ir. Propose the oath, my lord. 
ITam. Never to speak of this that you have seen, 
Swear by my sword. 
Ghost ( Beneath) Swear. . 
Ham. Hie et ubique? then we'll shift our ground .— 


Come hither, gentlemen, 

And lay your hands again upon my sword. 
Never to speak of this that you have heard, 
Swear by my sword. 


Ghost (Beneath) Swear. 

Hlam. Well said, old Mole! canst work i’ the earth so fast?— 
A worthy pioneer !—Once more remove, good friends. 

Tior. O day and night, but this is wondrous strange! 

Tfam, And therefure as a stranger give it welcome. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

But come :— 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy, 

How strange or odd soe’er [ bear myself, — 

As I, perchance, herea‘ter shall think meet 

To put an antic disposition on,— 















Hamilei. 


That you, at such times secing me, never shall, 
With arms encumber’d thus, or this head-shake, 
Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 
As “Well, well, we know’’; or “We could an if we would’’; 
Or “‘If we list to speak’’; or ‘There be, an if they might’; 
Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That you know aught of me :—this not to do, 
So grace and mercy at your most need help you. 
Swear. 
Ghost (Beneath) Swear. 

There is a purpose in all this minute precaution. One 
unwary syllable, one indiscreet hint of the apparition, and ir- 
stead of becoming an avenger, the chances are that he will 
become a victim. As for now sweeping to revenge on wings 
as swift as meditation, or the thoughts of love, it is simply ab- 
surd. His mission is too vast and complicated, to be solved in 
one fiery second ; his life is no longer merely consecrated to 
woe, but summoned to a perilous and unwelcome duty. That 
grim, ocular demonstration of the existence of penal fires, has 
clogged the impulse of human revenge with a salutary appre- 
ciation of eternal justice. The future is vague and hopeless, 
but, come what may, he means to be master of the situation. 
His manner must necessarily change, but he will mask the 
change with madness—an easy mask for one whose whole life is 
spent in holding real madness at bay,—whose reason would be 
lost in dark abysses of despair, but for the quenchless truth and 
splendor of an imagination which encircles and upholds him 
like an outstretched angel’s wing. Asif that one instant of 
aberration were providentially suggestive, ‘he plays,’ as Cole- 
ridge observes, ‘that subtle trick of pretending to act [the 
lunatic] only when he is very near being what he pretends to 
act.’ It is not the past, but a clear vision of the future, that 
extorts that prophetic sigh. 





The time is out of joint ; O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right. 
The inspiration of that sigh is Ophelia; for, as we shall see, 
the gloom of that first soliloquy is not without its solitary ray 
of light. 
Now mark with what consummate art it happens, that on 
the very eve of that fearful midnight,—precisely as Hamlet is 


/ 
‘ 
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about to undergo the most appalling ordeal that ever man sus- 
tained, the tragic muse foreshadows another crowning sorrow 
for the doomed scion of Denmark. Lhe rar Ophelia is made 
to flit before us, graceful, reticent, tenaer,—saying the very 
word that’s wanted and nothing more; witty, high-bred, reso- 
lute—just such a lady as such a prince might love, 
—‘ whose worth 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age 

For her perfections : 
a‘ ltose of May’ that turned 

‘to favor and to prettiness ’ 
‘Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself.’ 


What a /ady she is!) How archly she turns the tables on her 
light-headed, loud-mouthed brother, in words as memorable 
5 ’ 
as any in the play: 
But goud my brother, 
Do not as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the stcep and thorny way to heaven ; 
Whilst, like a puft’d and reckless libertine, 
Ilimself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede. 
Laer. O fear me not, 
I stay too long. 
Too long, decidedly ; that home-thrust was sharper than the 
sword of Saladin. But observe how differently she encounters 
her father; though infinitely more insulted and nettled by the 
broad sarcasms of the Premier, she never permits herself to be 
stirred an inch from maidenly dignity, or to violate the com- 
pletest filial respect and obedience. ' 
Pol. What is’t Ophelia, he ( Laerées) hath said to you? 
Oph. So please you, something touching the Lord Hamlet. 
Pol. Marry, well bethought : 
’Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you; and you yourself 
Ilave of your audience been most free and bounteous : 
What is between you? give me up the truth. 
Oph. He hath, my lord, of late, made many tenders 
Of his affection for me. 
Pol. Affection! pooh! you speak like a green girl, 
Unsifted in such perilous circumstance. 













































Hamlet. 


Do you believe his tenders as you call them !— 
Oph. J do not know my lord what I should think. 
Pol. Marry, I'll teach you; think yourself a baby: 
That you have ta’en these tenders for true pay, 
Which are not sterling. Tender yourself more dearly ; 
Or you'll tender me a fool. 
Oph. My lord, he hath importuned me with love 
In honorable fashion. 
Pol. Ay, fashion you may call it; go to, go to. 





Oph. And hath given countenance to his speech, my lord, 
With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 
Pol. Ay, springes to catch woodcocks—— 





From this time 

Be somewhat scan‘er of your maiden presence ; 
Set you entreatments at a higher rate— 

Than a command to parley. 








This is for all. 
I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth , 
HTave you so slander any moment's leisure, 
As to give words or talk with the Lord Hamlet. 
Look to’t, I charge you: come your ways,— 
Oph. I shall obey, my lord. 


Observe that it is of 7ate he hath given private time to her; 
of Jate he hath made many tenders of his affection; so that in 
spite of the first soliloquy, in spite of his wish to return to 
Wittenberg, it may fairly be inferred that elastic youth was 
striving to repair its first great sorrow, with its first great love, 
—that the ‘O cursed spite!’ is not the lament of a laggard, 


MO 


but of a lover. And, as he proudly rallies from the agonies of 


that eventful midnight, asserting a quiet mastery, not only 
over his two friends, but over the impatient Ghost, our hearts 
bleed for him, as we think of the blow that Polonius is stealth- 
ily preparing. 

So much has been said about the vacillation and procrasti- 
nation of this much misrepresented Prince, that one would 
suppose the action of the play consumed a year or two. Let 
us endeavor to fix the extent of his loitering. 

The First Act oceupies exactly twenty-four hours. The 
interval between the First and Second Acts is less easily deter- 
mined. Hamlet himself is scarcely an authority as to time; 
his indignant rhetoric openly disclaims fidelity to arithmetic. 
First, his father had been ‘ #200 months dead’ when his mother 


re-married, then ‘not favo” then ‘within a month, ‘a little’ 
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month—’ and finally less than ‘two hours.’ But the reiter- 
ation of the same numeral is something; and Ophelia lets us 
Third Act, that it is then just ‘ rwick two months’ 
since the regicide. So, allowing a ¢wo month’s widowhood to 
the Queen, and counting some weeks or days between the 
second marriage and the first appearance of the spectre, we 
have less than two months, as the interval between the Acts 
and the measure of Hamlet’s delay—the only delay with which 
he can be rationally reproached, since after the killing of Polo- 


know, in the 


nius he was a State prisoner. 

The First and Second Acts, however, are so inseparably 
linked in horror by Ophelia’s terrible picture of her interview 
with her discarded lover, that it is difficult to escape the im- 
pression that Hamlet stalked straight from the haunted plat- 
form into her chamber. 


Pol. 
Oph. 
Pol. 
Oph. 


Pol. 
Oph. 


Pol. 
Oph. 
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How now, Ophelia! What's the matter? 
Alas 


s, my lord, I have been so affrighted ! 
With what, i’ the name of God? 
My lord, as I was sewing in my chamber, 
Lord Hamlet,—with his doublet all unbrac’d,— 
No hat upon his head; his stockings foul’d, 
Ungarter’d and down-gyvid to his ancle ; 
Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other; 
And with a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been looséd out from hell 
To speak of horrors, —he comes before me. 
Mad for thy love? 

My lord, I do not know; 
But truly I do fear it. 

What said he? 
He took me by the wrist and held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
And with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face 
As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so; 
At last,—a little shaking of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down,— 
He rais’d a sigh so piteous and profound 
That it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 
And end his being: that done, he lets me go: 
And, with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 
He seem’d to find his way without his eyes; 
For out o’ doors he went without their help, 
And, to the last, bended their light on me. 
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We are not permitted to see Hamlet in this ‘ecstacy of love.’ 
But what a picture! What vivid detail! What awful light 
and shade! How he must have loved her, that love should 
bring him to such a pass! his knees knocking each other !— 
knees that had firmly followed a beckoning ghost, now scarce 
able to bear him to his Mistress’ chamber! There is more 
than tle love of forty thousand brothers in that hard grasp of 
the wrist—in that long gaze at arms’ length—in the force that 
might, but will not, draw her nearer! And never a word 
from this King of Words! His first great silence—the second 
is death! They may meet again—meet a thousand times— 
meet to-morrow, or next day, or the day after; but with the 
open grave of their dead love between them forevermore! 

The cause of this despair is palpable: 

Pol. ° What! have you given him any hard words of late? 
Oph. No, my good lord; but, as you did command, 
I did repel his letters and denied 
ITis access to me. 

So that in the interval between these acts, he has sought her 
more than once; she has repelled his detters—plural. Yet he 
could only have sought her to whisper some sad parting, for he 
knew that he was doomed! Perhaps he may have dreamed of 
finding counsel in her eyes—of resting that tormented forehead 
for the last time on her knees! Instead of this, the doors are 
closed against him! Dismissed, forsaken, just as the glance of 
a fond woman’s eye, the touch of a true woman’s hand, was 
most needed! Was it not enough to madden him? Was it 
not enough to turn him mercilessly against the sly old trim- 
mer whose finger he detected in the transaction—whom he 
must always have detested as his Uncle’s Premier, had he not 
been Ophelia’s father? Would he have been mortal, would he 
have been a lover, had he not hated Polonius? And yet when 
they next meet, we are startled by the savage flash of a scorn, 
for which we are unprepared only because the grand Master 
has not deigned to re-state the provocation. 

This is one of the most amusing of Hamlet’s engagements. 
How confidently the veteran sails into action !— 
Pol. Atsuchatime I’Jl loose my daughter to him: 


a 




































Hamlet. 


3e you and I behind an arras then ; 

Mark the encounter; if he love her not, 

And be not from his reason fall’n thereon, 

Let me be no assistant for a state, 

But keep a farm and carters. 
King. We will try it. 
Queen. But look where sadly the poor wretch comes reading. 
Pol. Away, I do beseech you, both away : 

I'll board him presently :—O, give me leave. 

(Lxeunt King, Queen, and Attendants.) 
Enter Hauer reading. 


Ifow does my good Lord Hamlet? 

Ham. Well, God-a-mercy. 

Pol. Do you know me, my lord? 

Ham. Excellent, excellent well; you're a fishmonger. 

Pol. NotI, my lord. 

Ham. ThenI would you were so honest a man. 

Pol. Honest, my lord! 

Ham. Ay, sir; to be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of 
ten thousand. 

Pol. That’s very true, my lord. 

Ham. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a god kissing car- 
rion,—Have you a daughter? 

Pol. Ihave, my lord. 

Ham. Let her not walk i’ the sun: conception is a blessing; but not as your 
daughter may conceive: friend, look to ’t. 

Pol. Howsay you by that? [Aside.] Still harping on my daughter :—yet he 
knew me not at first; he said I was a fishmonger: he is far gone, far 
gone: and truly in my youth I suffered much extremity for love; very 
near this. 1’ll speak to him again. Whatdo you read, my lord? 

Ilam. Words, words, words! 

Pol. Whatisthe matter, my lord? 

Ham. Between who? 

Pol. Imean, the matter that you read, my lord. 

Ham. Slanders, sir: for the satirical slave says here, that old men have grey 
beards; that their faces are wrinkled; their eyes purging thick amber 
and plum-tree gum; and that they have a plentiful lack of wit, to- 
gether with most weak hams: all of which, sir, though I most power- 
fully and potently believe, yet I hold it not honesty to have it thus set 
down; for you yourself, sir, should be old as I am, if like a crab, you 
could go backward. 

Pol. [ Aside.] Though this be madness, yet there is method in’t.— 

Will you walk out of the air, my lord? 

Ham. Into my grave? 

Pol. Indeed, that is out o’ the air. [Aside.] How pregnant sometimes his 
replies are! a happiness that often madness hits on, which reason and 
sanity could not so prosperously be delivered of. I will leave him, and 
suddenly contrive the means of meeting between him and my daugh- 

ter.—My honourable lord, I will most humbly take my leave of you. 
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Ham. You cannot, sir, tuke from me anything that I will more willingly part 
withal,—except my life, except my life, except my life. 

Pol. Fare you well, my lord. 

Iam. These tedious old fools! 

This is pitiless. Dut there is nothing so insufferable to a lofty 
and morbidly acute intelligence in its prime as the devices of a 
wily, aggressive old age—the ‘slyness blinking through the 
watery eye of superannuation.’ Yet, with all his drivel, the 
ancient diplomat is no despicable antagonist: he is still an 
overmatch for most men. Though on a false trail now, there 
is no telling when he may strike the true one. He is ‘too 
busy, and that alone is ‘some danger.’ Still, we could hardly 
forgive the grim delight with which Hamlet lashes the bewil- 
dered and discomfited politician, were it not for that triple 
wail, ‘except my life, except my life, except my life!’ which 
arrests our sympathy, just as it is about to side with Polonius, 
by reminding us of the insignificance of the pain the Prince 
inflicts when weighed against the torture he endures. The 
Premier’s advance of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to cover 
his own retreat, is exceedingly humorous. 

Enter Rosencrantz and GUILDENSTERN. 
Pol. You go to seek the Lord Hamlet; there he is: —[accented just as if he had 
said, 
You go to seek the devil; there he is /]— 
(Exit Polonius.) 

Through Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Hamlet is presented 
to us under his subtlest intellectual aspects. These two young 
gentlemen have been summoned to Court, and delicately com- 
inissioned to ‘draw out’ Hamlet, and gather the secret cause 
of his affliction; in consideration whereof they are to receive 
such thanks as fits a Hing’s remembrance. They had been 
brought up with him, ‘neighbour’d to his youth and humour,’ 


old schoolmates and friends; yet, at the first intimation of 


their royal master, they cheerfully sink into paid spies. In 
their very first interview at Court, they display a talent for 
self-abasement. 

Thanks, Rosencrantz and gentle Guildenstern. 

Thanks, Guildensiern and gentle Rosencrantz. 
They are bought up, body and soul, and the Queen says amen 
to the bargain. 
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Hamlet, though entirely ignorant of the transaction, is in- 
stinctively on his guard, and divines their mission at sight. 

The best and most characteristic portion of the scene, one of 
the finest in the Play, is omitted in the Quarto—another indi- 
cation, we think, that the Quarto was from an earlier version, 
and that we must regard the Folio as the standard. For, in 
this omitted passage, two essential points are introduced, 
namely, Hamlet’s total lack of ambition, and the circumstance 
of his having servants of his own; which latter fact would 
facilitate his fitting out or engaging a privateer, or negotiating 
with Fortinbras to intercept his voyage to England—a point 
to be considered presently. 


Guild. Mine honour’d lord. 

Ros. My most dear lord. 

Ham. My excellent good friends! How dost thou, Guildenstern? Ah, Rosen- 
crantz! Good lads, how do ye both? 





Very genial in expression ; but instead of giving them his hand, 
he institutes a cross-examination. 


Ham. ——wWhat’s the matter? _ 
Ros. Nothing my lord, but that the world’s grown honest. 
Ham.. Then is dooms-day near: but your news is not true. 


The Quarto is silent here; the Folio proceeds— 


Let me question more in particular: What have you, my good friends, 
deserved at the hands of fortune that she sends you to prison hither ? 

Guild. Prison, my lord! 

Ham. Denmark’s a prison. 

Ros. Then is the world one. 

Ham. A goodly one; in which there are many confines, wards and dungeons, 
Denmark being one o’ the worst. 

Ros. We think not so, my lord. 

Ham. Why then ’tis none to you; for there is nothing either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so: to me it is a prison. 

Ros. Why then your ambition makes it one; ’tis too narrow for your mind. 

Ham. O God, I could be bounded in a nut-shell, and count myself king of in- 
finite space, were it not that I have bad dreams. 

Guild. Which dreams indeed are ambition; for the very substance of the ambi- 
tious is merely the shadow of a dream. 

Ham. A dream itself is but a shadow. 

Ros. Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and light a quality, that it is but 
a shadow’s shadow. 

Ham. Then are our beggars bodies, and our monarchs and outstretch’d heroes 
the beggars’ shadows. Shall we to Court? for by my fay, I cannot 
reason. 

Ros. Guild. We'll wait upon you. 
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Ham. No such matter: I will not sort you with the rest of my servants; for, 
to speak to you like an honest man, I am most dreadfully attended. 


How vainly, yet how persistently, they endeavor to convict 
him of ambition! How superbly he disclaims it! He is King 
already! King wherever reason may clamber, wherever 
imagination may soar! Monarch of all the realms of earth, 
and air, and ocean! Emperor of infinite space! What cares 
he for the crown of Denmark? He never once alludes to its 
loss, save in that final summing up against his Uncle, and then 


7 





only as an item on the side of ‘ perfect conscience: 
He that hath 
Popped in between the election and my hopes. 





His insecure, uninfluential, beggared position at Court, is only 
glanced at in excuse for not being better able to serve his 
friends: once at the end of the First Act, 

And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 

May do to express his love and friending to you 

God willing, shall not lack :— 
and twice in the scene we are now examining. 

Hamlet’s reply to Rosencrantz, ‘Then are our beggars 
bodies, &e,’ is far from clear; but it seems to mean, ‘ Then are 
our beggars’ (who have no ambition) ‘bodies, and our mon- 
archs and outstretched heroes’ (who having ambition, are 
therefore nobodies) * but the beggars’ shadows.’ 

The Quarto and Folio now proceed in unison. How finely 
the Prince plucks out the Acart of their mystery! How they 
blush, and quail, and stammer, beneath his eye! 


Ham, But in the beaten way of friendship, what make you at Elsinore? 

Ros. To visit you, my lord; no other occasion. 

Ham. Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks; but I thank you: and sure, 
dear friends, my thanks are too dear, a halfpenny. Were you not sent 
for? Isit your owninclining? Is it a free visitation? Come, deal 
justly with me: come, come; nay, speak. 

Guild. What should we say, my lord? 

Ham. Anything—but to the purpose. You were sent for; and there is a kind 
of confession in your looks, which your modesties have not craft 
enough to colour: I know, the good king and queen have sent for you. 

Ros. To what end my lord? 

Ham. That you must teach me. But let me conjure you, by the rights of our 
fellowship, by the consonancy of our youth, by the obligation of our 
ever preserv’d love, and by what more dear a better purposer could 
charge you withal, be even and direct with me, whether you were sent 

for, or no? 


| 
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Ros. Whatsay you? [Zo Guildenstern.] 

Ham. Nay then I have an eye of you; [aside;] if you love me, hold not off. 

Guild. My lord, we were sent for. 

Ham, 1 will tell you why; so shall my anticipation prevent your discovery, 
and your secrecy tothe king and queen moult no feather. I have of 
late (but, wherefore, I know not, ) lost all my mirth, forgone all cus- 
tom of exercises: and indeed it goes so heavily with my disposition, 
that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; 
this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging 
firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appears 
no other thing to me, than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. 
What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! in form, and moving, how express and admirable! in action 
how like an angel! in appearance, how like a god! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals! And yet, to me, what is this quint- 
essence of dust? Man delights not me, nor woman neither; though 
by your smiling you seem to say so. 

Ros. My lord, there is no such stuff in my thoughts. 

Ham. Why did you laugh then, when I said, Man delights not me? 

Ros. To think, my lord, if you delight not in man, what lenten entertainment 
the players shall receive from you: we coted them on the way; and 
hither are they coming to offer you service. 

TTIam. We that plays the king shall be welcome; his majesty shall have tribute 
of me: the adventurous knight shall use his foil and target: the lover 
shall not sigh gratis; the humorous man shall end his part in peace; 
the clown shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled o’ the sere; 
and the lady shall say her: mind freely, or the blank verse’ shall halt 
for’t. What players are they ? 

Ros. Even those you were wont to take delight in, the tragedians of the city. 

Ham. How chances it they travel? Their residence both in reputation and pro- 
fit was better, both ways. 

Ros. I think their inhibition comes by means of the late innovation. 

Ham. Do they hold the same estimation they did, when I was in the city? Are 
they so followed? 

Ros. * No, indeed, they are not. 

Ham. itis rot strange; for mine uncle is King of Denmark ; and those, that 
would make mowes at him while my father lived, give twenty, forty, 
fifty, an hundred ducate a-piece, for his picture in little. ’Sblood 
there is something in this more than natural, if philosophy could find 
it out. 

(Flourish of Trumpets within.) 
Observe that it is only under protest, and the compulsion of 
.etiquette, that Hamlet finally offers his hand. 


Guild. There are the players. 

Ham. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsinore. Your hands, come. The ap- 
purtenance of welcome is fashion and ceremony; let me comply with 
you in this garb, lest my extent to the players, which J tell you, must 
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show fairly outward, should appear more like entertainment than 
yours. You are welcome, but my uncle-father and aunt-mother are 
deceived. 

Guild. In what my dear lord? 

Ham. Jam but mad north-northwest: when the wind is southerly I knowa 
hawk from a handsaw. 

What a fine mixture of scorn, and humor, and old academic 


tenderness! It suggests Ivanhoe’s raising his lance to De 


Grantmesnil. He has already practically forgiven them. They 
are schoolmates again, for the nonce, as he leans between them 
—‘at each ear a hearer,’ with his back to Polonius. 

Pol. Well be with you, gentlemen. 

Ham. Wark you, Guildenstern ; and you too, at each ear a hearer. That great 
Baby, you see there, is not yet out of his swathling-clouts. 

Ros. aply, he’s the second time come to them; fur they say, an old man is 
twice a child. 

Ham. 1 will prophesy, he comes to tell me of the players; mark it. You say 
right, sir: Monday morning ; ’twas so, indeed. 

Pol. My lord, | have news to tell you. 

ITam. My lord, I have news to tell you. 

When Roscius was an actor at Rome, — 

Pol. Theactors have come bither, my lord. 

Ham. Buz, buz! 

Pol. Upon my honour,— 

IIam. Then came each actor on his ass,— 

Pol, The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, history, pas- 
toral-comical, historical-pastoral, scene individable, or poem unlim- 
ited : Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. For the law 
of writ, and the liberty, these are the only men. 

Hum. OJephthah, Judge of Israel,—what a treasure haést thou ! 

Pol. What a treasure had he my lord? 

Ham. Why—One fair daughter and no more, 

The which he loved passing we!l. 

Pol, Stillon my daughter. [Aside.] 

Ham, Am TI noti’ the right, old Jephthah ? 


This ominous insinuation was going a step too far; anda 


twinge of self-reproach may have prompted the warning to the © 


First Player, ‘ Follow that lord; and look you mock him not.’ 
No unnecessary warning. 
That First Player’s eye had been on Polonius with malice 
aforethought ever since the Premier’s 
‘That's good: mobled quecn is good 2’ 
3ut all this while Hamlet has been silently planning his 
Mousetrap. 


| 
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Ham. Can you play the murder of Gonzago? 
First Player. Ay, my lord. 
Ham. We'll ha’ t to-morrow night. You could, for a need, study a speech 


of some dozen or sixteen lines, which I would set down and insert 
in’t, could you not? 
First Player. Ay, my lord. ... [Exit First Player.]... [Exeunt Ros. and Guild.) 
Ham. Now I am alone! 


With what fierce delight he hails the moment! His fingers 
are itching for his sword hilt! His rage must have vent, or it 
will kill him. Maddened by the forced delay, he turns on 
himself like a scorpion walled with fire. 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am [! 

Is it not monstrous that this Player here, 

Bat in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 

That, from her working, all his visage warm’d ; 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspéct, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting, 

With forms, to his conceit? and all for nothing ? 

For Hecuba? 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do, 

iad he the motive and the cue for passion, 

That I have? He would drown the stage with tears, 

And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 

Make mad the guilty and appal! the free; 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 

The very faculties of ears and eyes. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John-a-dreams, impregnant of my cause 

And can say nothing. No, not for a King, 

Upon whose property and most dear life 


? 


A damn’d defeat was made. Am I a coward? 

Who calls me villain, breaks my pate across, 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 
Tweaks me by th’ nose, gives me the lie i’ th’ throat, 
As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? 

Yet I should take it—for it cannot be, 

But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter; or, ere this, 

I shouid have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave’s offal. Bloody bawdy villain! 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain ! 
O vengeance ! 


The instant the fit is over, he despises his frenzy. 
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Why whatanassamI! This is most brave, 
That [ the son of a dear father murder’d, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Must * * %* * 

fall a-cursing, like a very drab, 
A scullion ! 
Fie upon’t! foh! 

It is true, that Hamlet is constitutionally averse to violence ; 
that he is not ‘splenitive and rash ;’ that he ‘ lacks gall to make 
oppression bitter ;’ that his weakness and his melancholy ‘ have 
increased his apathy to all things, even to revenge;’ that he 
habitually exhibits that chronic antipathy to action which 
accompanies extreme nervous depression. But as for coward- 
San ¢ 
ice ? 





from such cowards defend us heaven! Once roused, he 
never sets his life at a pin’s fee: the ‘something dangerous’ 
becomes something terrible. There is not a hero in Shakes- 
peare—Macbeth, with harness on his back,—Lear, with his 
good, biting falchion,—Othello, with that little arm uplifted,— 
ay, even Richard, when a thousand hearts are great within his 
bosom—who would not quail before the Berserker wrath of 
this Viking’s son!—while, in the blaze of his dazzling irony, 
Falstaff himself would shrivel up into Slender ? 





3ut it is time to explain the true causes of Hamlet’s delay. 
He is not merely the heir of a swift revenge, but the princely 
representative of a ‘cause and a name,’ which must be reported 
aright to the unsatisfied. How could he then kill the king 
without passing for a common cutthroat? Shall the annals of 
Denmark be allowed to perpetuate his uncle as a martyr and 
himself as an assassin? He more than half believed the Ghost’s 
story, and hence his vehement self-accusal; but to proceed to 
extremities, without corroborate testimony, would have been 
both a crime and a blunder. We want no farther proof: we 
are initiated spectators, and have full faith in the word of the 
majestic apparition. But were we called upon to act as Ham- 
let was, we should think twice before we astonished our friends 
in particular and mankind in general by exterminating a royal 
uncle at the special private request of the ghost of a defunct 
Paterfamilias. _ Whatever may have been Hamlet’s short- 
comings, he was distinctly not a fool. And it is impossible to 
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conceive any better, swifter or surer way of accomplishing his 
complicated mission than by that very assumption of lunacy 
on the one hand, and the expedient of the Interlude on the 
other. The first would mitigate the verdict of posterity if sud- 
den fury should goad him into premature assault, as happened 
once and nearly twice; the second, by startling the King into 
some word or gesture of self-betrayal, would serve to justify or 
palliate a more deliberate revenge. Public verification—human 
testimony to the truth—of that ghostly charge was not to be 
obtained in a day or an hour. Hamlet seized the very first 
opportunity that offered: and it required both consummate 
ingenuity and consummate daring to devise and carry out the 
expedient. Away with idle words and cursing like a seullion! 
About my lrain! I have heard 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play, 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions ; 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. I'll have these players 
Play something like the murder of my father 
Before mine uncle: 1’!] observe his looks ; 
I'll tent him to the quick: if he but blench, 
I know my course. The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil: and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy 
(As he is very potent with such spirits, ) 
Abuscs me to damn me: I'll have grounds 
More relative than this :—the play’s the thing 
Wherein I’1l catch the conscience of the king. 
3ut there is a spiritual necessity for retarded instead of pre- 
cipitated action. That smiling damned villain is a fascination : 
it would be a mistake to s/ay him out of hand: the joy of one 
sharp second is nothing to the delight of watching him, day by 
day, unconsciously moving nearer to his doom. Had the King a 
thousand lives, to take them one by one were less enjoyment 
than the revelry of deepening hatred, the luxury of listening 
to the far music of the forging bolt. Who has not recognized, 
in some degree, the charm of the suspended claw, or compre- 
hended the stern joy of the lion in his lair? The crimes of this 
sceptered fratricide are stale: the murdered man is dust: his 
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widow old in incest: there is no fresh, living horror to clamor 
for instant retribution. Indeed there is no adequate retribu- 
tion possible, except such as the soul of the Avenger can find 
in saturating itself with the spectacle of its victim. The naked 
fact of killing the King would be poor revenge save as the 
climax of antecedent torture,—not physical, but mental and 
spiritual torture. Jfor when mind and heart are outraged, they 
seek to be avenged in kind. To haunt that guilty court like a 
spectre; to hang destruction by a hair above the throne; to 
wean his mother from her low cleaving; to vex the state with 
turbulent and dangerous lunacy; to make that sleek usurper 
quail and cower in every conflict; to lash him with usurping 
scorn; to foil him at every turn; to sting him to new crime; 
to drag him from his throne, a self-convicted felon, and, ulti- 
mately, with one crowning sword-thrust to make all even,— 
this is the nearest approach to atonement of which the ease is 
susceptible. 





But the impulse of conscience, as well as of nature, was 
against a precipitate, headlong assault. Hamlet is represented 
not only as a prince and a man, but as a Christian; and as a 
Christian he may be pardoned, even at this day, for being par- 
tially influenced by his faith. The manifest Christian duty 
under the circumstances was forgiveness: there is no such word 
as revenge in the lexicon of Calvary. Tried by the Christian 
standard, the very poorest revenge he could take would be to 
send his own soul helplessly after his sire’s, just for the sake of 
shortening the life and accelerating the perdition of one who 
was pretty sure in due season to damn himself. The classics 
have so profoundly paganized our tastes, that our secret wish 
is, not that he should shut both ears to the vindictive whispers 
of a questionable shape, but that he should finish up the matter 
like a man and play the executioner with less mouthing. But 
Hamlet is not ‘the passion puppet of fate, but the representative 
of an august will” (DeQuincy.) Free will and conscience 


both rebel at this dictation of the grave, this super-position of 


destiny. The soul immortal as ¢ése/f consents to follow the 
phantom so far, but no farther; and although sorely tempted 
to aggression, remains virtually defensive to the end, expectant 
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of the mediation of Providence but disdaining the compulsion 
of destiny. 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we may. 

The power referred to is God, not fate. Even before that 
glance beyond the grave, that verification of penal fire, he 
respects the ‘canon ’gainst self-slaughter.’ On meeting the 
ghost, his first ejaculation is a prayer, 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us, 
just as afterwards, in the interview with the Queen, 

Save me and hover o'er me with your wings, 

You heavenly guards! 
The surmise that the spirit he has seen may be the devil, and 
that the devil hath power to assume a pleasing shape, so far 
from being an overnice after scruple, is his first misgiving. 

3e thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell ; 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou’ com’st in such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee. 
Questionable from the first. And even after his love and pity 
are fully enlisted, he cannot banish that grim suspicion of 
diablerie, 

O all you host of heaven! O earth! Whit else? 

And shall I couple hell ? 

‘So art thou to revenge when thou shalt hear,’ is hardly the 
language of a soul in Purgatory, the sphere to which the spirit 
professes to belong. He cannot divest himself of the darker 
supposal : 

He took my father grossly, fuil of hread ; 

With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May ; 

And how his audit stands, who knows save heav’n? 

But, in our circumstance and course of thought, 

’Tis heavy with him. 
So that although the fear of the worst deepens and intensifies 
his wrath, he cannot, without more or less misgiving, wholly 
abandon himself to a revenge prompted, as he says, by Aed/ as 
well as heaven. 

It is precisely this influence of faith, and this consequent 
confusion of purpose, that lends such a deep, uncertain, un- 
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fathomable interest to the Play. The human, at its best, is 
beautiful, as well as the divine; and most especially attractive 
when enriched with just so much of the divine as enters into 
the composition of your average Christian. A Christian rarely 
presents the same harmonious front to fate which the antique 
not only permitted, but exacted. When the grave is the con- 
summation, the absolute finale of existence, it is comparatively 
easy to round the heroic evenly and symmetrically up to that 
margin. But when death is the door to vaster spheres and 
wider experiences, when this little life is but the prelude to 
unending futurities of infinite bliss or infinite despair, the 
deeper faith should find its echo in deeper art. In Hamlet, as 
in Faust, more grandly, though less avowedly, the immortal 
weal or woe of a human soul is at stake; and we catch our- 
selves listening for the spirit voices at the end, 
‘He is judged !’—‘ He is saved !’ 

It is precisely here that he explains himself in that marvellous 
monologue which fills the heart of this troubled symphony 
with an Adagio of calm, infinite, unearthly beauty. From 
the first, Hamlet neither cared nor expected to survive his 
revenge. ‘ Zo be or not to be, is not a question of suicide, but 
of sacrifice. He must perish with his victim; there is no 
escape. Heis ready! For his body he recks not: better thaw 
and resolve itself into a dew. But his mind? Life had still 
one delight for this ‘fellow of Wittenberg ’—the inexhaustible 
splendor of his own mind, the glory and majesty of thought, 
the ecstacy of perfect expression. It was his vocation, his 
genius, his supreme happinesss, to think, to speak, to imagine. 
He enjoys the play of his sovereign reason, as the horse of the 








desert enjoys the play of its arching neck and flying mane,—as 
the eagle enjoys its pinions while fanning the sun,—as all 


things divinely beautiful enjoy their own manifestations. Love 
itself, though his nature is exceptionally tender, is but a second- 
ary transport to the rapture of eloquence. What wonder 
that he clings to the lighted torch of such an intelligence! 
What wonder that he strives to bear it unextinguished through 
the whirlwinds that sweep the dark passes between time and 
eternity! And yet he would gladly surrender this beautiful 
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mind to the quietus of final and complete extinction: it is 
only the distortion of the dreams that haunt the sleep of death 
that gives him pause. 
To die,—to sleep, — 
No more; and by asleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,— tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die,—to sleep; — 
To sleep! perchancé to dream: ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortai coil, 
Must give us pause. 
Still less will he force a lawless passage into that 
‘ undiscover’d country frcm whose bourn 
No traveller returns,’ 
even for an enterprise of great pith and moment. ‘The dread 
of something after death’ 
— puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of, 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 
But apart from all these motives and reasons for delay, Hamlet 
could afford to wait. In the first place, he was personally safe 
in waiting: 
‘He’s lov’d of the distracted multitude, 
to such an extent that the King dare not ‘ put the strong law 


on him:’ 
—' The Queen his mother 


Lives almost by his looks :’—— 

—‘ the great love the general gender bear him’ 
is such that the royal arrows, 

‘Too lightly timber’d for so loud a mind 

Would have reverted to the Low again 

And not where they were aimed.’ 

There is a vulgar impression owing, perhaps, to the usual 
insignificance of stage royalty, that the King was constantly at 
Hamlet’s mercy: whereas, but for Hamlet’s personal prowess 
and popularity, the case must have been exactly the reverse. 
As it is, he haunts that guilty palace, pacing the lobby four 
hours together: as it 7s, ever since Laertes went into France, he 
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has been in continual practice with his rapier. If suddenly 
assailed, he is sure of a chance to use it—once at least. Always 
on guard, always vigilant, always armed ; reckless and irresisti- 
ble in his wrath; masked by lunacy and shielded by popular 
and maternal affection, he felt more than a match for the 
utmost cunning of the king. Young, unadvised, inexperi- 
enced; the representative of the better genius of Denmark ; 
with national interests to regard as well as individual wrongs 
to redress; watched by an intriguing statesman ; worried by 
a brace of friends turned spies; discarded by the lady of his 
love; bent on the reformation of his mother as well as on the 
chastisement of her wretched spouse; passive because uncer- 
tain whether his mission is from demon or divinity, yet equal 
to all odds and any emergency; there is no grander figure in 
fable or history than Hamlet Prince of Denmark. 


[ To be continued, | 


Arr. Wi—1. Friedrich Korner. Das Werden und Wachsen 
des Menschlichen Geistes. Jena: J. Hermsdorf. 1869. 
The American type is becoming more and more clearly de- 
fined, and the foreigner who lands on our shores is enabled, at 
a glance, to point out the featurés that distinguish us from the 
Englishman, as well as from the citizen of the Continent. It 
is a pity the difference is not a little more favorable to us. But 
almost the first peculiarity that strikes the observer is the hag- 
gard eye, the dark frown, and the sad, discontented weariness 
that marks so many faces among those he meets in the streets 
of our cities, and on railway trains or steamboats. The very 
children look old; their faces are pale, and their limbs without 
the elasticity that ought to be their peculiar privilege. Where 
these observations extend to the interior of families, the im- 
pression, so far from being effaced, becomes only stronger. 
The proportion of widowers and husbands of second wives, is 
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astonishing, betraying the fact that American women succumb 
more easily to the trials of their sex than those of other nations, 
The daughters, blooming forth with surpassing beauty and 
grace, fade away even before they are fully matured, become 
pale and languid and long-suffering victims of nervous and 
organic diseases. The boys are prematurely old and smart, 
know little of the delights of real boyhood but far too much of 
the vices of manhood, and yet rarely keep the bright promise 
of their precocious successes. 

An explanation of these sad but undeniable facts has been 
sought in many directions. Our political life has been blamed 
for its disastrous effects on our men: in a republic every one 
wishes to rise to the top round of the ladder, and if he cannot 
do it, for want of talent or time or opportunity, he is seized 
with disappointment and disgust. The failure of @ true repub- 
lican government, the fearful corruption prevailing in all pub- 
lic bodies, and the offensive nature of universal suffrage, im- 
press, it is said, the mind and the features of our men with 
weariness and discontent. Then it is the climate which is ac- 
cused. Our extremely dry atmosphere, the sudden changes in 
the temperature, the frequent occurrence of droughts and floods 
alternately, and the prevalence of dry west winds, we are told, 
make us nervous and selfish, reduce us in flesh and full propor- 
tions, and cause the restless hurry and anxiety, for which we 
are proverbial. More generally still, our education is held 
responsible for many of the evils to which we have alluded. 
A method, which stimulates the mind to premature and exces- 
sive efforts, while the body is neglected, cannot produce, it is 
said, the great end of a!l sound training, the sana mens tn cor- 
pore sano; children are allowed to observe in their eating and 
sleeping the hours as well as the habits of grown people, and 
to fill their ill prepared mind with religious and political ideas, 
which they are utterly unable to digest. Hence their precocious 
but short lived bloom; their feeble health in after years, their 
inability to resist the attacks of disease, which elsewhere are 
easily subdued, and their premature old age. . 

We shall not undertake, in the following pages, to examine 
all these theories, interesting as the task would be, and import- 
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ant as it is fur every one who loves his country and his race. 
We can find space here only for one class of ideas connected 
with this subject, and suggested by the admirable work whose 
title we have given above, on the growth of the human mind. 
For, whatever may be said of our physique and our morale, no 
caviller has yet arisen among us, or come across from the Old 
World, who doubts the high development and almost marvel- 
lous activity of the mind of our people. We propose, therefore, 
with such aid as the researches of the last few years may afford 
us, to state a few facts connected with the intimate relations 
existing between the development of the body and the mind. 
Strange as it may sound, this mutual reaction of our physical 
and our intellectual life is comparatively unknown, and when 
known, disgracefully neglected, by those for whom it ought to 
have the de&pest interesi—our teachers. And yet there is no 
more attractive study for man than that of the influence which 
the nerves, brain, and muscles have on his sensations, his will, 
and his reason. We all know that a suffering body reduces 
the mental powers of the patient, while full health gives in- 
creased vigor to our mind. An affection of the brain, not 
merely real disease, as we shall presently see, and even a few 
more drops of blood, affect the muscles and our thoughts. If 
the circulation of the blood be stimulated or impeded, an im- 
mediate effect is produced on the activity of our mind, although 
the precise process is, as yet, unknown, because the blood acts 
upon our vital powers unconsciously and independent of our 
will. In like manner, our thoughts affect the brain, set the 
nerves to work, and produce not only voluntary but even 
unconscious motions. Certain thoughts, the mere products of 
our imagination, can drive the blood to our head, till we are 
on the verge of congestion; others empty the heart, to a sense 
of fainting. A man whose blood is running fast through 
arteries and veins, cannot think deeply and calmly: spiritu- 
ous beverages, though they stimulate the activity of the brain, 
and awaken more lively fancies, produce too many impres- 
sions at once, and change them so quickly, that the result 
is unsatisfactory. Children, afraid of being scolded, and be- 
coming unduly excited, cannot think and recall what they 
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know: they stammer, and hesitate, and finally suecumb, per- 
haps in tears. It is only the foolish teacher who increases the 
confusion by rough words, and attempts to extort an answer 
by violence; the thoughtful instructor, who knows what he 
ought to know of physiology, gives the bewildered pupil time 
to allay his fears and collect his thoughts, and thus gains his 
confidence, and enables him to do his teachings credit. 

Every pulsation, we know, produces a slight elevation of the 
brain; the mass of the latter, therefore, is the more expanded, 
the greater the quantity of blood is, which enters the cells; 
the delicate tissue suffers under the pressure, the action of 
the brain is impeded, and the result is, that the impressions 
made by the senses upon the brain are confused, and the 
reaction, thought, is imperfect. A still heavier pressure ar- 
rests the action of the brain altogether, and preduces sleep. 
Hence the delirium of the fever patient, whose blood rises so 
tumultuously to the brain, that all impréssions become chaotic. 
Hence it is also that children, with water on the brain, have a 
large head and greater mental power, because the blood-vessels 
of the brain are more fully developed and stimulate it to greater 
energy. Even hunchbacks owe to their affliction a heavier and 
steadier pressure of blood upon the brain, and are, therefore, 
apt to have lively and active minds. Men with long necks are 
slow and calm for the same reason ; those with short necks—like 
the great Napoleon—more energetic and passionate. Weakly 
persons think better when lying down, because this position 
favors the flow of the blood to the head, while full-blooded peo- 
ple would be liable to apoplexy in that position. In nervous 
fevers, a low posture of the head produces delirium, but a want 
of blood causes fainting while standing upright. There are even 
cases on record, in which weak-minded persons have become 
more -intelligent, after a wound in the head had caused a 
greater aftlux of blood to the brain. Generally, however, it is 
mainly the imagination which is thus affected by the pressure 
of the blood, and hence, even persons in full health find, often, 
that a low position of the head, a tight neckhandkerchief, or an 
overloaded stomach, cause dreams of various, and often most 
distressing, nature, which can be produced at will by repeating 
the pressure on the parts affected. 
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This is not all, however, for light arterial blood affects us 
differently from the darker venous blood; the former excites 
by its oxygen; the latter oppresses by its carbon; so that the air 
which surrounds us has its influence also on the activity of the 
brain. And yet how little this is thought of by teachers and 
parents, who confine their children for long hours in low, ill- 
ventilated rooms, where they have to breathe the same air over 
and over again, while their minds are kept at work, and their 
bodies are confined in a cramping position!. We all know how 

‘a clear, bright sky, and a dry atmosphere, make the mind more 
active, and cause us to be cheerful and buoyant, while a damp, 
foggy day oppresses the head and weighs down our spirits. 
Hence, the well established fact, that suicide by hanging occurs 
most frequently in the dark winter months, and during the 
early morning hours. On the other hand, we find, from the 
same causes, that mountain races are merrier, livelier, and 
more impassioned than the dwellers in low, narrow valleys, 
where indolence of mind and body prevail, and finally culmi- 
nate in Cretinism. Through this varied effect of the state of 
the atmosphere on the activity of the brain, the climate has its 
strongly marked influence on national characteristics, and pro- 
duces greater liveliness in Southern races, but superior perse- 
verence in Northern. The same law is often exhibited in indi- 
viduals; men with broad chests and well developed lungs have 
great courage and strength of will, because they breathe more 
freely and take in more oxygen; while narrow-chested persons 
are apt to be timorous and ill-tempered. Even carnivorous 
animals, who generally have more perfectly developed lungs, 
are, on that account, bolder and more irritable than the less 
‘ favored kinds, who feed on herbs. Consumptive patients 
abound in arterial blood, which rushes to the head, makes the 
mind active and clear, and the will full of energy; hence their 
confidence in a speedy recovery, so mournful to their friends. 
When, on the other hand, liver complaints or scorbutic affec- 
tions prevent the thick, black’ venous blood from obtaining 
sufficient oxygen, the mind is depressed, the will reduced, and 
despondency and great melancholy ensue. 
It would be a grave mistaké, however, to suppose that our 
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blood within, and the air without, thus control, not only our 
well-being, but even our mental powers, without limitation ; 
for, of course, habit and education enable us to counteract, by 
the strength of our will, these influences of nature. “Man can 
and must learn to control his passions, and his sorrows, and 
passing humors, and this ought to be one of the chief objects of 
education, as distinct from mere instruction. The vulgar and 
uneducated man is a willing slave to such impressions from 
without ; the happier child of wealth and wise parents is arly 
taught to preserve, under all circumstances, that equanimity, 
which is alike the highest aim of ancient philosophy, and the 
happiest effect of perfect Christian faith. 

Deep emotions may, at times, affect the nerves and muscles 
so suddenly that the will loses all control over them. Great 
joy, not less than terror, makes us tremble in our limbs. A. pas- 
sionate man in his anger can no more check the rolling of his 
eyes, the trembling of his lips, and the wild gesticulations of 
the whole body, than he can check the furious rate at which 
the blood rushes through his system. Hence, reflexion and con- 
sideration become utterl¥-impossible to him. One impression 
has not only obliterated all others, but continually repreduces 
itself to the exclusion of others. Hence, it is not the sharp 
word in return, but the soft answer, that turneth away wrath, 
by depriving him of food for his excitement. If, on the other 
hand, the sympathetic nerve, which controls largely, if not 
exclusively, our digestion and the circulation of the blood, is 
morbidly excited, as it often is in schools and _ ill-regulated 
households, by sitting too much in the same position, sadness 
and ill-temper are sure to appear. For in such cases the blood 
is no longer sufficiently purified, the appetite is lost, the cireu- 
lation becomes languid in the abdomen, the lungs breathe 
slowly, the blood accumulates in the heart, producing sighs, 
and the abundance of venous blood in the brain has a depress- 
ing effect, leading to melancholy and despair. Then is the 
time for the thoughtful teacher and the wise parent to insist 
upon active exertion in the open air, gymnastics, rowing, or 
any bodily exercise that will restore the disturbed equilibrium 
in body and mind, Even hypochondria and insanity are not 
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unfrequently produced by such merely bodily disturbances—a 
fact which has led to a great change in the treatment of the in- 
sane during the last few years. Physicians tell us even of cases 
where great efforts of mind, and a powerful exertion of the 
will, have prevented the development of an incipient disease, 
and all agree that a hopeful disposition, courage, and perfect 
confidence in the medical adviser, are more effective than all 
the drugs of the apothecary. Nor must we forget the power 
which the stomach exercises over us, empty or filled. Many a 
profound thinker forget$ all hunger during severe mental 
labor. Newton once knew not whether he had dined: and 
Leibnitz once sat at table, saw his friend finish his dinner, and 
yet rose without having touched a morsel, but quite satisfied 
that he also had dined. Napoleon did not like to be inter- 
rupted by hunger in his meditations, and had, therefore, a cook 
with a broiled chicken always at hand. Nor are these the 
only chemical processes which are controlled by our nerves. 
Children with their less perfectly developed nervous systems, 
therefore, get over severe wounds more easily, but die also with 
greater difficulty, than grown people. During the fearful Sep- 
: tember days of the French Revolution in 1792, it was observed 
that the executioners had far more trouble in dispatching the 
children than their other victims. 

Another external influence which affects the intellectual part 
of man most powerfully, and hence is carefully to be considered 
when we wish to ascertain the future type of our American 
race, is that exercised by the character of the country in which 
we live. The intellectual culture of a nation, the form of gov- 
ernment, and even great historical events, depend all more or 
less on the nature of the soil. Even individually, we are sub- 
ject to the effect produced on our mind by the character of the 
landscape that surrounds us. A bright day and a cloudless sky 
cheer us up, but so does a smiling plain with swelling hills and 
fragrant orchards, or a mirror-like lake which reflects gentle 
slopes clad with vineyards or rich pastures. The simpler man 
is and the nearer he remains to nature, the greater is of course 
this influence, while high culture, and, above all, the crowding 
of millions into large cities, diminishes the effect which nature 
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was intended to have onhismind. Vast plains and wild, lonely 
regions excite the imagination powerfully ; hence they abound 
in legends and fairy tales, while picturesque mountain scenery 
produces historic and romantic fictions. Mountaineers as well 
as the children of the desert, breathing and moving with great 
freedom, show a great love of independence; but the dwellers 
in rich, fertile plains are fond of sensuous enjoyment and easily 
succumb to despotism. Even religious ideas are subject to such 
influences: the many shaped polytheism of India could never 
extend to the monotonous steppes of Northern Asia; the sub- 
lime grandeur of the desert, Jed naturally’ to monotheism and 
fanaticism ; the son of the dark, dismal North becomes easily a 
mystic dreamer, but in the cloudless South all the senses are 
fully developed, and beauty reigns supreme in art and poetry. 
Even the geological character of a country is not without a 
marked influence on the peculiar nature of a race. For the 
soil furnishes material for building, and thus gives laws to the 
houses in which men are to live; rivers and mountains offer or 
impede intercourse, and bind or separate the different parts of 
a common fatherland; the waters are more or less abundant 
and wholesome, and thus affect the health of the inhabitants 
and determine the amount as well as the nature of stimulants, 
which they require; the fertility of the soil, and the direction 
in which rivers run or lakes extend their shores, is of the ut- 
most importance in settling the country, in determining the 
highroads of trade and commerce, and in the conduct of war. 
Even the architecture of cities and of country houses depends 
necessarily very much on the nature of the soil as well as on 
the abundance of certain kinds of clay or stone; and history 
has taught us in great examples, how intimately the bricks of 
lowlands, as in Egypt and Babylon, and the granite or marble 
of mountainous regions are connected with the culture of such 
countries. The soil, finally, determines largely the nature of 
diseases: the older formations produce good water and larger 
rivers, but they predispose to typhoid affections ; while other 
varieties cause diseases of the lungs or the eyes, fevers, or cre- 
tinism. Limestone regions are well known to favor calculus, 
goitre, and pneumonia ; volcanic and clay soils are the home of 
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low fevers; peat produces typhus; gravelly soil is rich in 
springs and salubrious; and well wooded and fertile districts 
are marked by an exuberant growth of animals and men and 
rich flora, while a poor, sterile soil produces a scanty vegeta- 
tion and lean bodies. Hence the small but muscular and en- 
during physique of the Scotchman in contrast with the lively, 
passionate Irishman, while both are longer lived than the taller 
Englishman, who dwells on a chalky soil. Hence also the 
vast difference between the stalwart Green Mountain boy and 
gigantic Kentuckian, and the small, fiery South Carolinian, or 
the almost stunted Citizens of the less favored portions of Ala- 
bama and Georgia. 

With all these undeniable evidences of the powerful influence 
exercised by climate and soil, by food and all other surround- 
ings, we must not forget that, after all, man’s better part, his 
mind and his immortal soul, are fully able to overcome all 
mere physical impressions, and to rise triumphantly above all 
that matter can do to harm them. To mention but two facts 
bearing on this point: Nations living on meat are said to be 
strong and likely to make their mark in the history of our race, 
while the rice-eating races are looked down upon as weak in 
body and mind. Yet, the Hindoo, who never touches meat, 
has risen to a height of culture in his religion as well as in all 
the arts, to which the Tartar, the Kirgheese, and the Redskin 
have never even aspired. In like manner, it is a favorite say- 
ing, especially with Northern races, that the children of the 
South are lacking in energy and self control, unable if not un- 
willing to work, and as fickle as indolent. There is of course 
much truth in the statement; for a hot, enervating climate, a 
self-producing soil requiring little or no labor, and an over- 
wrought imagination, cannot fail to have their permanent effect 
on barbarous or declining races. But that even such powerful 
influences can be overcome has been more than once shown in 
the unsurpassed culture of Greece, the grand empire centering 
in Southern Italy, and the well tried bravery and endurance of 
our own Southern people. Religion, laws, and public institu- 
tions have, after all, a far more powerful influence on the mind, 
than climate, food, and even the formation of the skull. While, 
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therefore, too much attention can scarcely be given to the 
effects which the geographical character of the Union may have 
produced, and may still produce, on the formation of our national 
type, the nature of our laws and our government, and, above 
all, the spirit in which the education of our children is carried 
on, will ever essentially modify such influences from without, ‘= 
and remain of the utmost importance for him who would wish 
our race to become what it ought to be—superior to all others. 

It would seem—for reasons which it may not be expedient 
to state here—as if all the weak points and much criticised 
defects in our national character, had their origin more in the 





years of early training of children, than in their subsequent 
life. Wedo not wish to call attention here to the habitual 
neglect, to which infants succumb, in the cities at least, in ap- 
palling numbers; but we desire to suggest here also, as in the 
foregoing remarks, certain facts concerning which great igno- 
rance still prevails among those most interested in the proper 
bringing up of the young, and in the future greatness of the 
nation. 

There is probably in our whole social life no feature more 
prominent at this moment than the almost insane desire to 
push woman forward into the glare of publicity, from the ex- 
periments made in the High Schools and Colleges to teach 
them in common with boys of all ages, to the efforts of schem- 
ing politicians and mad fanatics to introduce them into the 
jury box and the Senate, to say nothing of the poll at elections. 
That it is due to women to grant them a larger share in the ad- 
ministration of their property, to secure their rights in wedlock 
and out of it, and to furnish them with better opportunities to 
earn their livelihood as freely and as satisfactorily as men, 
will not be denied by any fair-minded, thinking man. But 
everything beyond that, arises from a serious misapprehen- 
sion of the contrasts between the two sexes, as indicated by 
nature and sanctioned by divine law. This contrast, strikingly 
illustrated by the deep though instinctive feeling of the an- 
cients, is expressed in almost every niyth and inspired poem 
that has ever been recorded. Eve was the tempted and the 
tempter alike, whose alluring words, Adam, the strong man, 
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could yet not resist. The Graces and the Muses, the Furies 
and the Naiads, as well as the fairies and the witches of the 
North, are all women ; the clear, calm mind of Pallas Athené 
conquers the unbridled though magnificent valor of Mars;. 
Aphrodité represents the irresistible power of beauty’s charms, 
and Demeter establishes family life. In national epic poems 
woman always stands foremost: Penelope, and Chriemhild, 
are grander and nobler than all the wild heroes around them, 
and every great drama presents woman as the cause of all 
conflict and complication. Men, therefore, as a rule, do not 
underrate woman and woman’s influence in life; but with all 
that, there is a difference, and this difference ought to be ever 
present to the schoolmaster and the statesman. 

Man has, on the whole, a larger frame, stronger muscles and 
nerves, and a larger brain; all of which combine in enabling 
him to will and to act energetically, to work liard and to think 
profoundly. His masticating apparatus is more fully devel- 
oped, his chest is larger, and his breathing fuller, so that he 
requires more food, and his blood circulates more actively; but 
he is thus also made more liable to indulge to excess, to break 
out in wild passion and to be grievously misled. His blood is 
richer and hence requires greater bodily and mental activity in 
order to be consumed, but it gives him, at the same time, the 
strength to resist pernicious influences longer. His field is 
evidently that of hard work, mental and physical exertion, 
scientific research, government, war, and danger; while wo- 
man has all that nature has denied to man; and the two thus 
complement each other, representing in their union alone the 
full beauty and perfection of our being. 

Woman has smaller lungs and breathes, therefore, more 
gently and easily; hence her blood receives less oxygen and 
remains richer in water and such elements as serve to make fat 
and cellular tissues. It is to this peculiarity of her system, that 
woman owes her grace, the soft, wavy outlines of her form, and 
the power to increase, to double even, the process of nutrition, 
without augmenting her allowance of food in the same pro- 
portion., The fat, which forms between the skin and muscles, 
gives to her limbs their pleasing roundness; but it prevents 
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also all excessive exertion. Her easy breathing produces a soft, 
yielding temper, a fondness for sedentary life, the instinctive 
desire to follow the rhythm of her lungs in all her graceful 
movements, the arrangement of her dress, the order in her 
rooms, and even the work of her hand. While man labors 
hard and produces and even creates all that is strong and great 
in the world, it is woman’s privilege to be endowed with the 
deepest of all feelings of which mankind is capable, which ena- 
bles her to bear the greatest suffering and to make the greatest 
sacrifices—maternal love. This instinctive submission, by 
which the curse on the first mother is by God’s mercy turned 
into a blessing, makes her capable of enduring patiently, of 
yielding to others, and of bearing even the saddest fate. She 
finds comfort, when man despairs ; in tears, but also in faith and 
hope, in which she is far superior to him. Woman, with her deli- 
cate nervous system, can more easily be influenced by prayers 
and tears and is more readily reconciled to her enemies ; but she 
adapts herself also more promptly to a change in her position. 
The facility with which American ‘women of humbie origin 
have assumed the manners and acquired the refinement of the 
highest born here and abroad, when they have risen with their 
successful husbands to the enjoyment of great wealth or high 
political station, has almost passed into a proverb with Euro- 
peans. Here, we have been struck even more forcibly with 
the sweet grace and marvellous self-control which widows have 
shown, when suddenly reduced from affluence to bitter poverty, 
or the touching readiness, with which women brought up in 
the midst of the luxuries of a great city, have learned to be 
happy amid the eruel hardships and in the painful isolation of 
a remote Western home. But even in less extreme cases wo- 
man shows rare powers, due to her peculiar constitution. Her 
ever active and easily excitable imagination lets her find a 
remedy and give wise counsels, when man has abandoned all 
hope; she can devise a cunning contrivance and suggest a 
happy escape; nay, she can even divine with prophetic in- 
stinct the true nature of persons and circumstances—a fact well 
known to the ancients, who therefore attributed to her, once 
for all, the power of divination. 
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These distinctive characteristics, which may of course be 
more or less completely effaced in masculine women and effem- 
inate men, begin to show themselves not only later in life, but, 
in their elementary form at least, already in the first days of 
our existence. The newborn female child is slenderer and 
more delicately made than the male, whose features show at 
once greater distinctness, while his voice is louder and his hun- 
ger more urgent. At a later period, the girl is more attentive 
to what happens around her, and learns sooner to smile, to 
walk and to speak; she has her teeth earlier, comprehends 
more easily, eats less and finds no pleasure in the rougher sports 
of boys. Puberty manifests itself more clearly in the boy; his 
skin and his muscles harden; the larynx enlarges and his voice 
changes. But what becomes all important in this connection 
for the purpose of learning how to appreciate and how to de- 
velop our race, is the great question of hereditary endowment. 
Very little attention has as yet been given to this interesting 
feature in the formation of a new race, and yet it has nowhere 
on earth more weight and influence than here, where so many 
races meet and mingle. . 

It is a well known fact, that children resemble their parents, 
and perhaps even more frequently, the generation before. So 
that a regular family type is originated, as in the case of the 
Bourbons and Stewarts, the Hapsburgs and the Napoleons. 
As we have seen that our intellectual life is apt to be more or 
less influenced by our bodily constitution, and the structure of 
muscles and nerves, and the activity of lungs and digestive or- 
gans, this hereditary uniformity of body must needs be accom- 
panied by acorresponding mental resemblance. Like thoughts 
and like feelings affect the same muscles and give them in ad- 
vanced life a well defined form and expression ; hence children 
of the same disposition as their parents become more and more 
like them as this effect on the outward form becomes more 
strongly marked, and generation after generation may repro- 
duce with the same mental propensities, the same bodily pecu- 
larities. Animals, who do not develop individually but only 
in societies and races, show this fact so clearly, that a renowned 
breeder of sheep could once say: ‘Show me a fleece such as 
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you want for your purpose, and in the third or fourth genera- 
tion I will furnish you with a flock of sheep, which shall give 
that wool;’ and ‘he kept his word. 
The resemblance of the child to father or mother depends 
on circumstances that are foreign to our subject; we need only 
remember here, that the more frequently like and like meet, 
without foreign admixture, the longer the type is maintained. 
If the latter is once firmly established in a family, as the broad 
lower lip of the Hapsburg and the white lock of the French 
Courtenays, even the admixture of foreign elements does not 
efface it; or the Austrian princes, who have grown great by 
marriage, would long since have lost their distinction. During 
longer periods, however, inner causes as well as external in- 
fluences change the type of a race, as we see in the sad effects 
of mongrel populations, like those of Central America. 
Hereditary are, in families, nations, and races, both the 
size of the body and the relative proportions of the single parts. 
Negroes have long arms and immoderate heels: Jews short 
legs and large feet; Esthonia produces long-armed, Lithuania 
short-armed, men; Greeks and Italians have their own pecu- 
liar proportions. Even the smaller parts of our frame are sub- 
ject to this Jaw, and the manner, in which American negks, 
hands, and feet become year by year longer and narrower, ex- 
cites the attention of all physiologists. The shape of the foot 
is to the Arab a sure sign of blood; and addition] fingers or 
toes have often been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, so that there are in one Spanish family forty members en- 
dowed with such a surplus. A special talent for riding, hunt- 
ing, or playing certain instruments, has often been bequeathed 
in this way ; and, unfortunately, as often, squinting eyes, club- 
feet, and other malformations. Handicrafts and certain occu- 
pations require sometimes specially long legs or arms, broad 
shoulders, or delicate hands; and, as according to such an en- 
dowment by nature countless persons unconsciously choose their 
profession for life, the same peculiarity is often transferred 
from father to son in bodily form and in daily occupation. 
Other characteristics thus inherited are, the habit of eating 
much or little, the shape of the teeth, and an imperfect devel- 
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opment of the digestive organs; peculiarities which react again 
on the mental traits of the owner. Great eaters are generally 
selfish ; a bad digestion produces bad temper and finally hy- 
pochondria and suicide. Abundance or poverty of blood is 
likewise bequeathed from father to son, and, on a larger scale, 
in whole races a power to resist certain diseases. The Euro- 
pean thus endures small pox and syphilis better; the Negro, 
marsh fever. It it well known that consumption is hereditary 
and that all the organs used in breathing react powerfully on 
the mind. Hence the great importance of the nose, which, as 
the only immovable feature of the face beyond thé control of 
emotions or the will, is the most reliable key to the character’ 
of theowner. The peculiar formation of the palate and tongue, 
the lips, and the teeth, affects again, most seriously the utter- 
ance of sounds; and here also nations and whole races have 
their remarkable peculiarities. The Russian language can be 
learned well, only when the organs are still soft and elastic; 
Frenchmen are unable to pronounce ch (as in cheese); the 
Chinese have no r, the Tuscans change | after a consonant into 
e,and the Neapolitans into r,so that the origin of a dialect 
is often to be found in the more or less perfect development of 
certain organs of speech. 

Even in point of fertility there is a marked difference be- 
tween races: black women are rich in children and in milk, 
and extravagantly fond of their offspring; French women in 
all these points the contrary ; Russian women frequently give 
birth to twins, and even three or more children at a time; 
while this is extremely rare in the East. Many of the great 
families of Western Europe have entirely died out. The great- 
est influence, however, is due to hereditary forms of the ner- 
vous system, so that every race has its peculiar shape of the 
skull, the size and texture of which correspond, of course, to 
the brain within, and through that to the mental endowment 
of the owners. More remarkable is, on the other hand, the 
manner in which talents are inherited, Heroum filit noxae 
is by no means a true proverb, except in the case of con- 
querors and kings. Musicians boast of twenty-two masters in 
the family of Bach; painters have their Holbeins, Tischbeins, 
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Raphaels, Brenghels and Cranachs, who represent father and 
son, while the grandfather was often a goldsmith. The Jus- 
sieus count three generations of renowned botanists, the Gmelin 
four of chemists, and the Bernouilli furnished eight mathema- 
ticians of world wide fame. On the other hand, there are fami- 
lies sadly distinguished by their short lives. The Guelphs were 
for centuries affected with diseases of the eyes, and the Span- 
ish monarchs with melancholy and partial insanity; and the 
Lorraine-Hapsburg line bequeathed the heavy lip of their an- 
cestor, the Polish Cimburga, for generations, to every member. 
Ttaces t -ansplanted to foreign soil are apt to become extinct: 
such has been the fate of the Spanish conquerors on this conti- 
nent, of French colonists in Germany, of Norman nobles in 
England and of Saxons in Transylvania. Our own country 
with its marvellous open space for free movements and liberal 
choice of homes, and with its simple, loosely enforced enact- 
ments, appears to be destined to furnish an exception to this 
law.. As the Jews seem almost to be relieved of the curse 
resting on their race and lose the characteristic features of the 
nation amid our mixed population—perhaps because, the - per- 
secution is wanting which provokes resistance—so other races 
also change here much of their hereditary nature and testify 
. to what is popularly called the power of absorption possessed 





by the Saxon race. We have, besides, here no succession of 
men resembling each other, and even the one remarkable ex- 
ception, the Adamses of Quincy, offers but few points of heredi- 
tary identity. Our merchant princes can not yet boast of a 
line of art-loving descendants like the Medici of Florence or 
the Fugger of Augsburg: we have no families marked by their 
eccentricities for generations, like the Napiers, the Pembrokes, 
the Herveys of England, and the Courtenays of France; and 
the only race which preserves distinct and striking marks of 
its origin is that of the Huguenots of the South, who often re- 
call, by feature, voice, and gesture, their foreign blood, even 
when they themselves have long forgotten their descent. 

It seems, therefore, all important in the development of a 
new race, to observe what bodily and intellectual features are 
most likely to be propagated by inheritance. The close inter- 
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course of the mother with her babe, the influence of her will, 
the tendency of children to imitate others, and the natural 
ascendency which a strong will and a marked character always 
have on less fully developed and still pliant natures, must 
be especially valued as powerful in their effects. Our mothers 
have been accused of leaving their infants too frequently in 
the hands of nurses, colored or of foreign birth. Our fathers 
are certainly, as a rule, too busy with life in the political arena, 
the counting-room, or the exchange, to educate their children 
by sweet, familiar intercourse; and the latter are thus apt to 
be lett, for long years, in the hands of those whose example 
and teachings cannot be very desirable. At school, also, in- 
struction is all that is aimed at, and education is grossly 
neglected. What is the result? Feeble constitutions, preco- 
cious minds, untrained affections, and consciences left to the 
mercy of God. And yet even the school is of the utmost 
importance, not for the individual only, but for the race. We 
need only recall the remarkable effects of Greek and Roman 
training; of the Northern system of public education, in con- 
trast with the home school of the South. 

We must finally say a word or two of the only true evidence 
which a race can give of its individuality—its Art and Litera- 
ture. There are two serious obstacles in our way, in this 
direction. Republican institutions, it is said, have a tendency 
to level, but to level downwards. We educate the masses 
admirably, but we produce few really great scholars, poets, or 
artists. The other difficulty lies in the mixed nature of our: 
population; there is an English and a German mind, a French 
and a Celtic mind, clearly discernible here and there; but we 
can hardly as yet speak of an American mind. ‘The type, in 
fact, is not yet fully developed. This is quite natural and in 
accordance with general laws. The intellectual capacities of a 
people rarely show themselves fully, till the latter has become 
conscious of its identity, and fully matured. Science, phi- 
losophy, and art, are the blossom and fruit of a ripe national 
mind—poetry alone being found in the infancy of a nation, 
because the imagination prevails everywhere in infancy. 
When our nationality has reached its full development, and we 
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have as strong a type, as marked an individuality, as the 
Frenchman or the German, then we shall have also our own 
science and our own art; provided another danger, which 
threatens us, is happily overcome. It is this. Wherever ma- 
terial interests prosper immoderately, as with us, and the 
physical wants of man are too easily satisfied; where great 
wealth is accumulated and wages are disproportionally high; 
there the social ties are loosened ; the individual feels less the 
need of being helped by others; selfishness assumes the place 
of patriotism, and intellectual activity becomes rarer. Such a 
crisis is upon us now. The great strength of our national energy, 
and the marvellous elasticity of our people, may help us to 
weather the storm. But it becomes the sacred duty of all who 
love their country and their kindred, to see to it, ne guid detri- 
mentt capiat respublica, and to invoke on their efforts, while 
doing all that lies in their power, through public instruction 
and private training, through the press and by their own exam- 
ple, the blessing of Him in whose hand alone lies the fate of 
nations. 


Art. IV.—1. Writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 16 vols. 
Boston: 1842—1867. 


New England has produced one satirist, in the person of 
James Russell Lowell, whose trenchant powers of biting sar- 
vasm and wit make us continually regret that a faculty so 
large should be balked by a temper so unjust, so ungracious, 80» 
inconsequent. She has produced one genuine poet, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, a Quaker Tyrtaeus, to be sure, and some- 
thing too nasal in his twang, but a Tyrtaeus still, and often- 
times, in happy moments, far better ‘than a Tyrtaeus—the 
sweetest plaintive player upon the homely pastoral pipe, in 
fact, that has delighted the world since Burns. She has pro- 
duced a comfortable number of second-rate singers, parodists 
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in rhythm, dainty echoes, who warble, not without melody, 
albeit at second hand, and in the buckram fashion that pro- 
ceeds out of a plethora of self-consciousness. But she has pro- 
duced only one artist to her manner born and indigenous to her 
soil—we mean, of course, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Hawthorne is in many respects the legitimate successor of 
Washington Irving. He has not Irving’s sunny enjoyment of 
life, nor his cheery, buoyant humor, but he has all his grace, 
and much more than all his power. Irving represents a gener- 
ation that is past and gone, and a tone of thought now quite 
archaic. Hawthorne belongs to a generation that is living and 
present, and antiquity is to him but a medium through which 
he catches the multiform lights and shadows of modern life. 
His hectic morbidness, his subtle allegory, his weird fancy, and 
the plaintive minor tones that play fitfully among the exqui- 
sitely modulated cadences of his incomparable style, are proof 
enough that his paper bark, which he would fain launch upon 
the broad ocean of the absolute and infinite, to wander whither 
it lists, is ever grating harshly upon the narrow and inadequate 
shores of the present, anchored, but not at rest. As in some 
degree a typical writer of these times, as a novelist of unusual 
powers, as one of the few American authors who have culti- 
vated art for art’s sake, and have studied to express themselves 
worthily rather than ostentatiously, it has seemed eminently 
proper to us that his merits should be canvassed in the pages 
of the SournEeRN Review. 

No estimate of Hawthorne’s genius can go for much unless 
it takes into the account the fact that he was born and nur- 
tured in New England,—as ambergris is engendered in the 
spleen of the dyspeptic whale. No statement of the force of 
the creative impulse within him can be more emphatic than 
the mere fact that it made him an artist even in Salem, which 
is as if one should say a Camoens had come out of Iceland, or 
a Correggio had survived the spiritual blockade of Spitzbergen. 
The soul that gives its days and nights to the cultivation of the 
amenities and the worship of beauty, finds no where so rude ¢ 
‘eception, nor anywhere, surroundings more ungracious than in 
New England, and particularly that part of New England up- 
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on which the East wind, gathered in by the long scrawny arm 
of Cape Cod, thick with fog and megrims, fs dashed like that 
bufera infernal of Dante, which never rests, but, 
‘Mena gli spirti con la sua rapina, 
Voltando e percotendo li molesta.”! 

The soil, the climate, the religion, if not the genius, of the peo- 
ple, are peculiarly hostile to artistic impulses. Their never 
was a country, perhaps, since the automatic republic of Lycur- 
gus, that was more steadily intolerant of all those free and 
sportive tendencies and influences which are essential to the 
development and naturalization of aesthetic culture. From the 
earliest settlement at Plymouth until within a generation or 
two its people have made it at once their moral duty and their 
spiritual pride to frown upon playfulness, and to thrust the 
beautiful out of doors. They have consistently inculeated and 
persistently practiced the suppression, nay, the crucifixion, of 
taste, as a thing that led to unuseful manners, to latitudinarian 
views, and was therefore an abomination to the Lord, and to 
be dealt with by the Tithingman. Even now, this same illib- 
eral spirit is ingrained in their hearts. Only two years since, 








in aseries of Thanksgiving sermons fresh from the press, we 
found the following paragraph, strikingly illustrative of those 
dregs of Puritanism that yet linger in the New England tem- 
per. ‘Thanksgiving Day has a history attached to it,’ remarks 
the author, an eminent preacher.? ‘ Like the latin word “wir- 
tus,” it is a history which runs through the entire life of a peo- 
ple. We cannot afford to lose reverence for ancestral memo- 
ries. It is to be regretted that Mr. Irving, our American 
Goldsmith, has expended so much time and labor in the prolix- 
exaggeration of the peculiar habits of the early Dutch colo- 
nists... And Mr. Ward Beecher, in his late so-called novel,’ 
has said still more plainly: ‘New England has always been 
economical of holidays. Christmas she threw away with in- 
dignant emphasis, as stained and spattered with papal super- 
stition. The only two festivals were Thanksgiving Day and 





1 Divina Commedia.—Z’ Inferno. v. 32. 
2 Rev. W. Adams, Bp. D.—Thanksgir ing Memoirs and TTahits. 
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Fast Day—the last to put in the seed with, and the former to 
celebrate the year’s harvest. New England never made pro- 
vision for amusements. ..... The old Puritans, regarding 
games and amusements as poisonous flowers, whose odors be- 
witched the senses and stupified manhood, abhorred them. . 
It was the practical philosophy of New England that a free 
and intelligent people, thrifty in business, managing their own 
matters, and zealously occupied in building up the common- 
wealth, had excitement enough and variety of interest enough 
in their normal affairs, and that earnest men, did not need, like 
children, to be fed on frolic and amusement.’ ‘This view,’ Mr. 
3eecher magnanimously admits, ‘was carried to an extreme. 
3ut it was a reaction from a use of amusement which was de- 
grading to manhood and inconsistent with the freedom of the 
commonwealth.’ 

This dogmatism and intolerance have banished from the soil 
of New England nearly all the best and most generous spirits 
who have had the misfortune to be born there. The experi- 
ence of Morton of Merry Mount, Endicott’s contemporary, has 
been the experience of all the free souls who have come after 
him. ‘This harmless mirth,’ he says,* describing the May- 
pole revels at Ma-re Mount, ‘made by young men. . . . was 
much distasted by the precise Separatists: that kept much ado, 
about the tithe of mint and cummin, troubling their brains 
more than reason would require about things that are indif- 
ferent; and from that time sought occasion against my honest 
Host of Ma-re Mount to overthrow his undertakings, and to 
destroy his plantation quite and clear.’ The moral grip :of 
society has been as severe, as unrelenting, ‘as cruel, as the ac- 
tual grip of John Endicott was upon his sword hilt, when he 
hewed away at the May-pole, and sent the revellers to be 
scourged at the cart-tail. There was no alternative but sub- 
mission or banishment, both for Morton, and for his successors. 
Franklin, who superadded a most un-yankee liberality of sen- 
timent to a thoroughly Yankee thrift in practice, fled away to 
Philadelphia, and abode there. Nathaniel Greene, the Quaker 
warrior of Rhode Island, took his peaceful retirement and his 





‘New English Cannan. By Thomas Morton, of Clifford's Inne, Gent. 
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Penates to Georgia. Webster preferred even the thirsty sum- 
mers and arid atmosphere of Washington to those granite hills 
of New Hampshire, from which—at a distance—his imagination 
received such succor. Beecher’s Plymouth Church abides at 

srooklyn, and the Vermonter, Greeley, goes any whither 
rather than east of the East River. The same causes drove 
Herman Melville to the South Seas, made a prophet of Brig- 
ham Young in Utah, a fighting lawyer of Sergeant S. Prentiss 
at Vicksburg, a fighting editor of George D. Prentice at Louis- 
ville, and a fighting poet of Albert Pike in Arkansas. Of 
those who have stayed at home and dared to think for them- 
selves, nine-tenths have effloresced into that peculiar insanity 
of ideas which has made New England a hot-bed for every ism 
that the diseased imagination of man ever spawned, and for 
all the loathsomeness that the cold and the corrupt fancy ever 
engendered. 

We must seek the philosophy of all this state of things in the 
characteristics of the people, their system of administration, 
their habits of thought, and manner of life. They are a com- 
munity who are what they are, by reason, in a very great 
measure, of domestic government. The Puritans who first 
landed founded what was a purely hierocratic state, and essen- 
tially such it has continued ever since. It was a community 
that rested upon a dark and repulsive system of worship, made 
terrible with superstitution, administered without respect to 
the character of individuals, and enforced with inquisitorial 
appliances and inconceivable severity. It was a government 
inexorable as the iron rule of Philip of Spain, and meddlesome 
as the petticoat surveillance of a sewing-circle. Such a repres- 
sive force, brooding over a sunless land, over a cold and un- 
fruitful soil, in a raw and unwholesome climate, could not fail 

_ to develop many unlovely propensities in a people naturally 
hard-faced and atrabilious, ingenious, thrifty, but close, and 
given to trick and make-shift. And the warmest admirers of 
New England admit that such were the effects of the system. 
Says Mr. Beecher:* ‘Perhaps nowhere in the world can be 
found more unlovely wickedness—a malignant, tenacions, bitter 
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hatred of good—than in New England. The good are very 
good, and the bad are very bad. The high moral tone of pub- 
lie sentiment, in many New England towns, and its penetrating 
and almost inquisitorial character, either powerfully determines 
men to good, or chafes and embitters them. This is espe- 
cially true when, in certain cases, good men are so thoroughly 
bent upon public morality that the private individual has 
scarcely any choice left. Under such a pressure, some men act 
in open wickedness out of spite, and some secretly; and the 
bottom of society wages clandestine war with the top.’ This 
system, while it encouraged rigidity in the rigid, and ranked 


> among the high virtues, fostered also a disposition 


‘cuteness 
to discordant enthusiasm, and opened the way to a fanatical 
habit of life that was an indescribable mixture of piety and 
Pharisaism. It blunted the social instincts, subdued the kindly 
inpulses that flow like virgin waters from the unsophisticated 
heart, and pampered into unnatural growth a tendency, in those 
who were its victims, to timidity, falsehood, and meanness 
in all the private and interior relations of life. Everything 
that was kindly, genial, sportive, went down under the relent- 
less chariot-wheels of this iron-clad despotism, until even the 
sense of the comfortable embraced nothing more than a wretch- 
ed patchwork of expedients; and as for the sense of the beau- 
tiful, it was literally starved to death. 

This constitution of the State and of society made life in that 
atmosphere peculiarly oppressive to the liberal and the sensi- 
tive spirit. The petty cruelty and cowardice of the people, 
their harsh and narrow rule of being, their selfish hypocrisy 
and ‘inveterate curiosity,’ made association with them a torture 
for the poet, the dreamer, the enthusiast, who sought an un- 
hampered communion with nature or his own thoughts. For 
such it was truly a witch-haunted region, about whose befogged 
and sunless valleys hung a blasting miasm that chilled him to 
the soul. In the early and enthusiastic days of the colonies, 
when the fanaticism was real, and the enthusiasm genuine, this 
despotism was still endurable, as Hawthorne has himself re- 
marked. ‘AJl was well,’ says he, ‘so long as their lamps were 
freshly kindled at the heavenly flame. After a while, however, 
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whether in their time or their children’s, those lamps began to 
burn more dimly, or with.a less genuine lustre; and then it 
might be seen how hard, cold, and confined was their system,— 
how like an iron cage was that which they called Liberty.’« 
And he adds, with a fervor that is scarcely in his style: ‘ Happy 
are we, if for nothing else, yet because we did not live in those 
days. .... Its daily life must have trudged onward with 
hardly anything to diversify and enliven it, while also its rigid- 
ity could not fail to cause miserable distortions of the moral 
nature. Such a life was sinister to the intellect and sinister to 
the heart... .. It was impossible for the succeeding race to 
grow up, in heaven’s freedom, beneath the discipline which 
their gloomy energy of character had established ; nor, it may 
be, have we even yet thrown off all the unfavorable influences. 
which, among many good ones, were bequeathed to us by our 
Puritan forefathers. Let us thank God for having given us 
such ancestors; and let each successive generation thank him, 
not less fervently, for being one step further from them in the 
march of ages.’ 

3ut Hawthorne felt this influence of New England upon the 
development of his genius much more poignantly than most of 
his contemporaries did, and much more keenly than the above 
paragraph would seem to indicate. His works abound in inter- 
nal evidence to this fact, and, in regard to these works, we must 
remember that, while positively disclaiming the imputation 
that he had infused too much of his personality into his pre- 
faces and introductions, he admits that the ‘essential traits’ of 
his character are to be discerned’ nevertheless, in his main 
writings, the ensemble of which, at any rate, indirectly reflects 
the color of his actual thought. Now the especial personality 


6 Twice-Told Tales.— Main Street. 


7 As for egotism, a person who has been burrowing, to his utmost ability, 
into the depths of our common nature, for the purposes of psychological romance, 
—and who pursues his researches in that dusky region, as he needs must, as well 
by the tact of sympathy as by the light of observation,—will smile at incurring 
such an imputation in virtue of a little preliminary talk about his external habits, 
his abode, his casual associates, and other matters entirely upon the surface. 
These things hide the man, instead of displaying him. You must make quite 
another kind of inquest, and look through the whole range of his fictitious char- 
acters, good and evil, in order to detect any of his essential traits.— Twice- Told 
Tales, Second Series.—Prefatory Letter. 
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which is revealed to us in Hawthorne’s works, is that of a 
genius subdued into a melancholy that is only too nigh akin te 
morbidness ; and so subdued by the chilling, the bewildering, 
the prostrating consciousness of having to live a life necessarily 
‘at variance with his country and his time.’ ‘To persons whose 
pursuits are insulated from the common business of life,’ says 
our author in one of his most elaborate tales,’ ‘who are either 
in advance of mankind, or apart from it,—there often comes a 
sensation of moral cold, that makes the spirit shiver, as if it 
had reached the frozen latitute around the pole.’ In this story, 
indeed, under the characters of Robert Danforth and Peter 
Hovenden, he has portrayed the opposite poles of the New 
England nature; hard, uncouth materialism, and a narrow, 
grovelling, sneering selfishness, showing the crushing influence 
of such a contact to the lover of beauty. ‘He would drive me 
mad, were I to meet him often,’ says the sensitive artist of the 
blacksmith. ‘His hard, brute force darkens and confuses the 
spiritual element within me. .... You are my Evil Spirit,’ 
he cries; ‘ you and the hard, coarse world! The leaden thoughts 
and the despondency that ye fling upon me, are my clogs!’ 
So, likewise, in that profound and saddest of allegories, Young 
Goodman Brown, our author bodies forth his writhing and 
impotent consciousness of the secret hollowness and Pharisai¢ 
iniquity of New England life. ‘When the minister spoke from 
the pulpit, with power and fervid eloquence, and with his hand 
upon the open Bible, of the sacred truths of our religion, and 
of saint-like lives and triumphant deaths, and of future bliss or 
misery unutterable, then did Goodman Brown turn pale, dread- 
ing lest the roof should thunder down upon the grey blasphemer 
and his hearers.’ In the same,way he gives the key-note to the 
melancholy that predominates over the tone of his sketches.® 
‘These scenes, you think, are all too sombre,’ says the com- 
plaisant showman ; ‘so, indeed, they are; but the blame must 
rest on the sombre spirit of our forefathers, who wove their 
web of life with hardly a single thread of rose color or gold, 
and not on me, who have a tropic love of sunshine, and would 
gladly gild all the world with it.’ 


8 Mosses from an old Manse.—TZhe Artist of the Beautiful. 9 Main Stecet. 
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Sut this is still not all. We must contemplate this gentle 
spirit, cast adrift in this uncongenial atmosphere as it is, and 
feebly struggling against the hard and sour austerities of the 
surrounding life that clash so rudely with its artistic aspirations, 
and weigh so gloomily upon its brooding melancholy—we most 
contemplate this timid and shrinking spirit brought face to face 
with the consciousness of a retribution which it must personally 
pay, and from the penalties of which it can in no wise escape. 
There is no article of faith in all his creed that Hawthorne has 
dwelt upon so often, so earnestly, so painfully, as that which he 
styles emphatically ‘the truth, that the wrong-doing of one 
generation lives into the successive ones, and divesting itself of 
every temporary advantage, becomes a pure and uncontrollable 
mischief.’ He repeats this idea more often than any other in 
his tales; he allegorizes it elaborately and under a hundred 
protean shapes, and he has made it the key-note to his two 
most extensive books, the /fouse of the Seven Gables, and the 
Ltomance of Monte Beni. Not only this; he seems to brood 
ever the notion with a subtle dread, and a sense of doom, that 
most resembles the fatal fascination with which the subject of 
hereditary insanity watches for, and prognosticates, the accursed 
symptoms, until—truly ventente oceurrens morbo—his very 
horror itself has attained the proportions of the disease he would 
give his life to avert. For an instance of this feeling, remark 
this: ‘To the thoughtful mind, there will be no tinge of super- 
stition in what we figuratively express, by affirming that the 
ghost of a dead progenitor—perhaps as a portion of his own 
punishment—is often doomed to become the Evil Genius of his 
family.’ Again, observe how, in the O7d Manse, he speaks of 
the boy who killed the wounded soldier upon the battle-field 
of Concord: ‘The story comes home to me like truth. Often- 
times, as an intellectual and moral exercise, I have sought to 
follow that poor youth through his subsequent career, and 
observe how his soul was tortured by the blood-stain, con- 
tracted, as it had been, before the long custom of war had 
robbed human life of its sanctity, and while it still seemed 
murderous to slay a brother man. Z/is one circumstance has 
borne more fruit for me than all that history tells us of the 
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fight” Compare, likewise, the intense morbidness of Roger 
Malvin’s Burial, and then, having gotten an idea of his way 
of thought upon the subject, you will find a significance that is 
almost appalling in the description he has given of the scourg- 
ing of the Quakeress in Salem streets by his own ancestor: ‘A 
strong-armed fellow is that constable; and each time he flour- 
ishes his lash in the air, you see a frown wrinkling and twisting 
his brow, and, at the same time, a smile upon his lips. He 
loves his business, faithful officer that he is, and puts his soul 
into every stroke, zealous to fulfil the injunction of Major 
Hawthorne’s warrant, in the spirit and to the letter. There 
came down a stroke that has drawn blood! Ten such stripes 
are to be given in Salem, ten in Boston, and ten in Dedham; 
and with those thirty stripes of blood upon her, she is to be 
driven into the forest. The crimson trail goes wavering along 
the Main street; but Heaven grant that, as the rain of so many 
years has wept upon it, time after time, and washed it all 
away, so there may have been a dew of mercy to cleanse this 
eruel blood-stain out of the record of the persecutor’s life!’ 

Such, then, is Hawthorne’s relation to New England. That 
such a man, in such evil case, with nerves so delicately strung, 
& Democrat among high-dry Federalists, a fainéant among 
busy-bodies, a beauty-worshipper in the Paradise of the Main- 
Chance, shy as a cuckoo, recluse as a Trappist, and poor as a 
Carthusian—that such a man, so circumstanced, should have 
made himself a great artist, argues, we repeat, genius of a very 
transcendent kind. 

It is as an artist that Hawthorne must be studied most. 
Whatever the limitations of his genius—and these limitations 
are many—he was emphatically an artist, whose materials are 
always subdued to, and plastic in, his hand. His sphere is a 
narrow one, and remote, but within it he is completely sover- 
eign. His material is achromatic, and somewhat thin, but he 
assimilates it thoroughly, and weaves it smoothly and easily 
into the texture of his thought. He is exigent with himself, 
also; his standard is very high: he waits for the moment of 
invention, and, like Leonardo da Vinci, cannot be driven to 
work until the happy inspiration is upon him. Thus, his idea 
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is always completely wrought, as far as it goes, and we find in 
him nothing fragmentary, nothing of guess-work, nothing ten- 
tative and premonitory of things to come. The peculiarly 
artistic impression that his works create, is furthered by his 
instinctive ideality, his constructive skill, and the careful finish 
he gives to everything he touches. He has the most poign- 
antly acute susceptibility to every form of mystic sentiment 
and weird consciousness—a susceptibility that enables him to 
fling his peculiar glamour of ethereal but pensive fancy about 
the most trivial circumstances and pettiest incidents of life. 
He conjoins to this delicate receptivity the power of transmut- 
ing his most aerial thought into an image of speech that pre- 
serves all its fragile tenderness, and all its minute perfection 
of contour and of tone. His execution is indeed incomparable, 
luminous by a firm hand and a clear purpose, and is in itself a 
living witness to pictor ignotus Blake’s aphorism, that ‘ Exe- 
cution is the chariot of Genius.’ In perfect concurrence and 
intelligence betwixt means and ends, and in that rare simplicity 
of uses which goes most efticiently, most directly, to the pur- 
pose, and which is the last and most difficult attainment in art, 
Hawthorne has very few superiors. His (Vote-Look reveals to 
us what the quality of his performance wonld have constrained 
us to infer: his deep, thorough, patient study, his zealous and 
elaborate preparation, and the fidelity with which he worked 
out each hint, each detail, until, touch by touch, he wrought 
each little tale and sketch into a cabinet piece of exquisite 
finish, as conscientiously done as an illuminated mind of the 
eleventh century, as effectively done as a picture of Meissonier 
or Gerome. ‘This series of studies, indeed, suggests to us what 
we are told of those books of drawings left us—precious heri- 
tage!—by Leonardo da Vinci, of whom Hawthorne often re- 
minds us. Like that greatest of all the artists—greatest not in 
what he has done, but in what he showed power to do—we see 
our author continually feeling his way towards perfection 
‘through a series of disgusts.’ Like Leonardo again, ‘he 
plunged into the study of nature... .. He brooded over the 
hidden virtues of plants and crystals, the lines traced by the 
stars as they moved in the sky, over the correspondencies which 
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exist between the different orders of living things, through 
which, to eyes opened, they interpret each other; and for years. 
he seemed to those about him as one listening to a voice silent 
for other men.’ 

It is in this susceptible conscientiousness, this wearisome 
desire to overlay each thought with perfection, this utter impa- 
tience of all half-way processes, that we must seek for the cause 
of the limitation of Hawthorne’s powers; for limited the¥ are, 
and upon many sides. His invention is sobered continually, 
and his quickening fancy held in reins, by the fastidiousness of 
his conception, and by the ingrained reserve and timidity of 
his disposition. His observation is minute, but his judgment is 
indeterminate. He never quite makes up his mind upon which 
side of an idea to place himself, and often fails in his picture 
through his reluctance to present its central thought in a de- 
cisive light. You cannot make yourself sure in regard to any 
of his atmospheres, he has such a propensity to neutralize every 
effect with the contrary one, to temper lurid glare with pallid 
moonlight, and make it uncertain whether they be veritable 
witches that chase Tam o’ Shanter and Kirk Alloway Brig, or 
only shadows of the night manipulated by an apprehensive 
fancy. He has none of Tieck’s robustness of faith in the super- 
natural, nor any of Fouqueé’s simple and implicit spirituality, 
nor of Hoffmann’s shuddering horror lest the figments of his too 
active brain should really be standing there behind him, look- 
ing over his shoulder. So, these writers are able always to 
excel him in breadth of effect. His self-consciousness likewise 
costs him much, for it leads constantly in his case to the query 
so fatal to the orator, ‘Pleads he in earnest?’ In the same 
way, as was early remarked by Edgar Poe, he overwhelms the 
most of his subjects in a strain of allegory which destroys every- 
thing like dramatic effect. But, indeed, there is nothing dra- 
matic in Hawthorne. In the Snow Jmage, which is imitated 
from Goethe’s Hrl-Aing, and is the most dramatic of his pieces, 
one cannot help being irritated the whole time he is reading it, 
to see so many opportunities for forcible effect let slip, as if his 
grasp had no nervousness whatsoever in it. He approaches 
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mest of his subjects by intimation and suggestion, not directly; 
he is never dogmatic, but constantly informs you he has no 
decided convictions in the premises, and is prepared to abandon 





those he has—glimmering speculations as they are—if you 
make strenuous demand upon him. There is nothing of the 
Vesalius in his fashion of probing into the phenomena of con- 
sciousness; on the contrary, he seems to tremble in the pres- 
ence of *his own creations, lest they should assume the voice 
and re-enact the passions of actual men. ‘There is no rush, no 
flow, in his narrative, nor in his description. He gives you the 
impression of a timid student, of a pensive, minute, observant 
habit, seeking, like Jacques, the shade of forest-glades and the 
company of their dappled citizens; hearkening with eers as 
acute and susceptible as those of Donatello, to the slightest 
whispers of Nature, which he interprets in every instance with 
the vibrating delicacy and unerring fidelity of an electrometer ; 
yet so shy of speech, and so abstemious in opinion, that you 
had rather go to Touchstone and Andrey than to this halting 
scholar, who tantalizes you with half-words, revealing contin- 
ually a power that he as continually refuses to exercise. You 
. are drawn to him, however, irresistibly ; and you seek from him 
something that will suffice to soften ‘the iron facts of life;’ in 
lieu thereof, with a faint, half pensive, half ironic smile, he 
flings over you a tissue of shadows and a veil of unrealities, 
hiding himself the while. You are uncertain whether to weep or 
not; you are very certain not to laugh. There is nothing so 
genuine as a hearty laugh in all his writings. Withal, he im- 
presses you irresistibly with the consciousness of immense forces 
held in reserve—forces never brought up, never shown, never 
heard from, yet whose existence you predicate with mathe- 
matical certainty. The oracle is dumb, yet the invisible 
presence of the god descends about you like an odor, and, 
although the miracle is never wrought, you have a perfect and 
abiding faith. The oak is at the root, although the blossoms 
are merely anemones, faint, delicate, shrinking wind-flowers." 





‘Tis asifa rough oak that for ages had stood, 
With his gnarled bony branches like ribs of the wood, 
Should bloom, after cycles of struggle and scathe, 
With a single anemone trembly and rathe.’ 
Lowell.—A Fable for Critics. 
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The Note-Book more than bears out the impression of ex- 
uberant fertility of thought and imagination which lies perdu 
in the authorized works, behind the veil of his subdued, reti- 
cent, and timid manner; but at the same time, it confirms the 
final estimate to which every student of Hawthorne’s art must 
come: That he did not depict, nor attempt to depict, nor even 





conceive of, men and women as such, but only certain attri- 
butes, which he clad in the garb of shadowy but fascinating 
form. His characters are essentially phantasmagoria, and he 
looks upon them as such, and developes them as such: nay, 
more, he transforms to suit his mood even the real people whom 
he puts into his magic lantern, so that the instrument shows 
you only their shadows, definitely outlined, it is true, but thin 
and unsubstantial. He was an ideologistic chemist,—not an 
analyst nor synthesist like Lavoisier or Dalton, eager to evoke 
systematic philosophy or practical results,—but one of those fan- 
ciful creative chemists of the seventeenth century, who did not 
seek even the philosopher’s stone, nor the Paracelsian panacea ; 
but, haunted by dreams, shadowy, unreal dreams of beauty and 
strangeness, experimented all their days upon symbolisms, 
transmutations, coincidences and signatures—inventing arbores 
Dianae, sporting with the mystic significances of the Rosy 
Cross, pondering over the beautiful wonders of metamerphosis 
and palingenesis, and losing themselves in the fascinating com- 
pany of the visions that perplex the twilight dawn of philoso- 
phy. What a contrast between Hawthorne and Charles Reade! 
How elastic and robust the one, what a shrinking sensitive 
plant the other. How hope unconquerable, and joy, and life, 
bound even out of the very depth of misery, beneath Reade’s 
sanguine touch. How a dark strand of gloom ruus through 
the tenderest flights of Hawthorne’s fancy, until 
—‘medio de fonte leporum 


Surgit amari aliquid.’ 





Part of this shadowy, unreal, and dejected texture of all that 
he writes is due to the causes of which we have already spoken; 
part is due to that ‘unconquerable reserve’ to which he him- 
self pleads guilty ; part must be explained by the chilling in- 
fluences of the neglect with which his earlier writings were 
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received by an unappreciative public. It is quite apparent 
that much of Hawthorne’s shyness and timidity of statement 
is constitutional. Curtis, in the //omes of American Au- 
thors, has told us that during his three years’ residence at the 
‘Old Manse’ in Concord, Hawthorne was not seen by a dozen 
people of the place altogether; and he himself, speaking of the 
apparently confidential character of his prefaces, says: ‘I have 
been especially careful to make no disclosures respecting my- 
self which the most indifferent observer might not have been 
acquainted with, and which I was not perfectly willing my 
worst enemy should know.’ He adds, in another place, ‘So 
far as I am aman of really individual attributes, I veil my 
face; nor am I, nor have I ever been, one of those supremely 
hospitable people, who serve up their own hearts delicately 
fried, with brain sauce, as a tidbit for their beloved public.’ 
In the same preface, he has, not incorrectly, characterized his 
own writings, and has perhaps indicated one great cause of the 
long and wearisome halt he had to make in the wilderness of 
unrecognition. ‘They [the tales] have the pale tint of flowers 
that blossomed in too retired a shade—the coolness of a medita- 
tive habit, which diffuses itself through the feeling and obser- 
vation of every sketch . . . . . Whether from lack of power, 
or an unconquerable reserve, the author’s touches have often 
an effect of tameness.” The author, he continues, ‘on the in- 
ternal evidence of his sketches, came to be regarded as a mild, 
shy, gentle, melancholic, exceedingly sensitive, and not very 
forcible man. . . . . He is by no means certain, that some of 
his subsequent productions have not been influenced and mod- 
ified by a natural desire to fill up so amiable an outline, and 
to act in consonance with the character assigned him.’ In this 
hint we undoubtedly have an explanation of the unsatisfactory 
portrait of that not very commendable hero, Miles Coverdale, 
in Blithesdale, as well as of the tameness and lack of sinew 
so much complained of in the Marble Faun. It is unfor- 
tunate that our author should have come to take this view 
of things. Charlotte Bronte has indeed very strikingly said, 
that ‘the pensiveness of reserve is the best phase for some 
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minds,’ and Hawthorne seems to work freest behind a veil.: 


But he purchases this freedom too dear, when he shadows him- 
self thus completely. 

That something of life and fire was pressed out of Haw- 
thorne by the dead weight of a blind and unapprehensive pub- 
lic, is very certain. No spirit as sensitive as his could preserve 
its perfect health under such a burthen of obscurity as he had 
toendure. He says: ‘The author of Zwice-Told Tales has 
a claim to one distinction, which, as none of his literary breth- 
ren will care about disputing it with him, he need not be afraid 
to mention. He was, for a good many years, the obscurest 
man of letters in America. These stories were published in 
magazines and annuals, extending over a period of ten or twelve 
years, and comprising the whole of the writer’s young man- 
hood, without making (so far as he has ever been aware) the 
slightest impression on the public. . . . . Throughout the time 
above specified, he had no incitement to literary effort in a rea- 
sonable prospect of reputation er profit ; nothing but the pleas- 
ure itself of composition—an enjoyment not at all amiss in its 





way, and perhaps essential to the merit of the work in hand, but 
which, in the long run, will hardly keep the chill out of a wri- 
ter’s heart, or the numbness out of his fingers.’ ‘And, in 
another place, he complains still more audibly: ‘ Was there 
ever such a weary delay in obtaining the slightest recognition 
from the public, as in my case? I sat down by the way-side 
of life, like aman under enchantment, and a shrubbery sprung 
up around me, and the bushes grew to be saplings, and the 
saplings became trees, until no exit appeared possible, through 
the entangling depths of my obscurity.’ 

The philosophy of popularity has yet to be written, but it is 
not difficult to see why Hawthorne was so slow in being recog- 
nized. Crates, the philosopher, once compiled a statement of 
the wages awarded by his contemporaries to the different trades 
and professions, from which it appears that while a cook re- 
ceived hundreds of dollars, a physician was thought to be paid 
with a shilling; the toad-eater got his thousands, the courtezan 
counted her wages upon the fourth finger, but the philosopher 
received only a sixpence, and the moral adviser was paid in— 
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smoke. Hawthorne, while principally an artist, was still a 
good deal of a moralist, and something of a philosopher. Much 
of his best art is ‘caviare to the general.’ It is a harmonions 
and beautiful art, to be sure; but it is not spontaneous, and so: 
_misses something of the impulsive charm of naturalness and 
directness. No premeditated art, no matter how cunning, can 
simulate that which gushes by the first intention, warm and 
fluid, from the heart. Neither taste nor culture can supply the 
place of that. glowing power of nature, which seizes upon the 
soul by the mere force of sympathy. ‘Taste and culture, in 
fact, the outgrowths of educated thought, are drawbacks to 
popularity, so far forth at least as they tend to add angles re- 
flective and refractive to the media through which — see 
works of art. The law is, the more transparent the medium, 
the more instinctive the recognition. Mrs. Jameson has re- 

marked it as acurious fact that, just in proportion as the schools 
of art in Italy refined and elevated the type of beauty under 
which the Madonna was presented, did the popular reverence 
and the popular worship fall back to the rude pictures of the 
old Byzantine type, pictures in which sanctity and; venerable- 
ness seemed to preclude the necessity for design and perspec- 
tive.” Why was this so? Because art, refining too much, 
yielding itself too much to the guidance of cultivated taste, 
unconsciously elevated itself to a point above the popular com- 
prehension, always crass, and clamorous for broad effects only. 
In hée nuce lies the whole distinction between popular and un- 
popular art; and it is only the greatest minds that are able to 
break down this distinction—it is only the very highest genius 
that, employing the simplest symbols and the most universal 
language, is able to stretch its golden chain of fascination from 
the highest mountain peaks to the lowliest valleys. Genius 
constrained to work at a lower level, genius that, like Haw. 
thorne’s seeks to be recognized not by sympathy but through 
appreciation, can never hope to attain this sort of popularity. 

The distinction that subsists in the moral world between the 
worldly and the unworldly, says De Quincey," subsists equally 
in the literary world. ‘ From qualities, for instance, of childlike 


13 Legends of the Madonna. lt Essay on Charles Lamb. 
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simplicity, of shy profundity, or of inspired self-communion, the 
world does and must turn away its face towards grosser, bolder, 
more determined, or more intelligible expressions of character 
and intellect.’ In any such elassification, our author would 
not fail to win a place high up in the list of the unworldly 
brethren. 

A shallower spirit than Hawthorne would have changed his 
style, gone into more sensational walks, or sought eclat in some 
shape or other of simulated Aysterica passio. A more dishonest 
spirit might have stooped still lower, even to the mud and 
mire, as we have seen a contemporary do, who, to revive a no- 
toriety waning for lack of sustenance, violated the sanctity of 
the grave, and battened her prurient fancy in nauseous libels 
of the helpless dead. But Hawthorne upheld his art with un- 
blenching fidelity, patiently waiting for the only kind of popu- 
larity that is worth having :—‘ that popularity which follows, not 
that which is run after ; that popularity which, sooner or later, 
never fails to do justice to the pursuit of noble ends by noble 
means.’ And Hawthorne was right, for there is much that is 
of greater worth to the artist than popularity can be. The 
youth will not be able to see this, but, as a man grows in years, 
and perforce in wisdom,—since wisdom consists chiefly in re- 
vised opinions and more methodic, because wiser, experience,— 
the pertinacious itch for merely literary fame must be sensibly 
mitigated in the presence of superior indwelling forces, of later, 
but higher, growth. Of course, no man is willing to hide 
his light under a bushel, nor simply to leave it there, if it 
be so hidden ; he wants to go abroad and be known, as much 
in maturity as in youth. But the impelling motive is dif- 
ferent, if one’s self-culture have been of the right sort. In- 
stead of seeking to be known for himself, to publish abroad all 
the great and glorious gifts he fancies himself to possess, he 
wishes to be known through the excellence of his work of art, 
or the efficacy of his work of doctrine. He demands recogni- 
tion through that which he has to impart, and only values his 
conspicuousness in that it is a proof that his teaching prevails, 
and his doctrine is acceptable. Of course, inoreover, a person 
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who adopts literature as a profession, and as the business of his 
life, expects to make a living by it, and has as much the right 
to demand, and to try to secure, a high price for his labors, as 
the clerk, the mechanic, or the professional man. But he is 
only a poor mercenary dog indeed, who will sacrifice his art to 
his greed; who will prostitute his talents, or keep his sincere 
impulses hidden away and undeveloped for lack of a good mar- 
ket. The true man desires wealth quite as much as the rogue; 
he desires it more perhaps, because wealth will doso much for 
him; and his dreams of riches,—with the comforts thus to be 
obtained, the conveniences, the luxuries and refinements, the 
aids to study and culture, the material encouragement to hap- 
piness,—are tantalizing indeed. But not for money nor for 
fame will the true man sell his art; not for hire will he set out 
his talents to grin or dance the rope in the market place; not 
for miserable pelf and plaudit will he forego his studies, his 
convictions, and the deep-rooted sentiments of scrupulous 
probity at the bottom of the unsullied artistic conscience. 
What he writes must be his own, not the populace’s; if it do 
not suit them, he cannot help it, but will go on, trusting to 
create an audience on whom his appeal will finally have its 








effect ; if it bring name, fame, fortune, so much the better for 
him. ‘To write as some modern fiction-mongers have written, 
and with their avowed purposes, to proclaim one’s self court- 
fool and ex-officio jester to King Vulgus,—this is an ignoble 
occupation, and a position the true man will not have, even if 
he can seize it, like a ripe pear, by merely stretching out his 
hand. The truly great writers have never done so. They 
may have changed their style, to attract attention, but they 
have always remained true to their art and their instincts,— 
they have always preserved the heart of Socrates behind the 
mask of Silenus. Through all the rugosities of Sartor Me- 
sartus, it is quite apparent that Teufelsdrockh is Carlyle still. 
Thackeray from the heights of his early Yendennis aspirations, 
| condescended to Z%tmarsh and to Jeemes de la Pluche, but the 
Thackeray of “vazer and of Punch, so far forth as moral pur- 
pose goes, and so far forth as fidelity to art goes, is the same 
| noble friend who has blessed the world with Henry Esmond, 
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and George Warrington, and Ethel Newcome, and with the 
dear old Colonel, the most incomparable figure in fiction since 
Don Quixote. 

Hawthorne did not even modify his vehicle of expression, 
deeming that he had no business to swerve from what he re- 
rarded the most appropriate form for his art, which was at once 


‘ 
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a worthy art in itself, and the best he could do in the premises. 
It is probable that he felt about this matter as Charles Dickens 
felt, when he said: ‘It has always been my observation of 
human nature, that a man who has any good reason to believe 
‘in himself never flourishes himself betore the face of other 
people, in order that they may believe in him.’ And it is quite 
likely also that, in spite of his shyness, his reserve, and a natur- 
ally despondent temper, he had yet sufficient confidence in his 
art to believe, with DeQuincy,” that ‘ all merit which is founded 
in truth, and is strong enough, reaches by sweet exhalations in 
the end a higher sensory ; reaches higher organs of discernment, 
lodged in a selecter audience.’ So that we may say, without 
paradox, that, if Hawthorne’s obscurity injured the tone of his 
genius, by quenching in some degree the fire of his temper, it 
at the same time enabled him to approve the strength of his 
fidelity to art, and contributed, besides, sensibly to purify it. 
If he is fastidious to an extreme, he is yet perfect in his class: 
if he confines himself within too restrictive limits, within those 
limits each performance of his is a gem almost flawless. And 
possibly, if his had been a success of the first blush, he would 
have over-written himself, as so many promising young authors 
do, eager to catch the whole tide of applause upon its crest ; 
or, (which is more probable, taking into consideration his con- 
stitutional timidity and fastidiousness,) would have found a 
stumbling block to future achievement in the career of his first 
work. It was not without reason that Garrick feared for Sheri- 
dan’s second play, on account of his too powerful Rivals: nor 
was Karl von Weber deploring an unusual event when, in 
speaking of the too rapid culmination of his lyric fame, he 
exclaimed: ‘That young raseal Der Freyschutz has shot his 
poor sister Huryanthe dead.’ 


6 David Copperfield. 17 Essay on Charles Lamb. 
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The excellence of Hawthorne’s genius are as marked and 
peculiar as its limitations. There is not a book nor a tale 
from his pen but completely fills the niche he assigns to it in 
his gallery of art :—there is not a page, a paragraph, a line of 
his, against which the too frequent reproach can be urged that 
it was 

‘Merely writ at first for filling, 

To raise the volume’s price a shilling.’ 
His refined taste, his competent scholarship, his practised con- 
structiveness, are always available, always apparent, never ob- 
trusive. He fences ever with a foil, and in gloves, like an 
amateur, but each parry and thrust suggest to you the sinewy 


wrist, the consummate exercise, and a reserved strength capa- 
ble of wielding the broadsword as dexterously as the rapier. 
He holds fast to his ideal always, with adroit facility, and al- 
ways presents it to you in its worthiest phase and most charm- 
ing colors. His aerial fancy, his placid and equable grace, never 


desert him for a single moment, nor does he ever relinquish 
his easy mastery of the refined harmonies so predominantly 
characteristic of his thought and his style. 

He is much more frank in his intercourse with the unintelli- 
gent world than he is with man, and his companionship with 
Nature in her best moods is one of his sincerest and most pleas- 
ant traits. Neither Thoreau, nor Emerson, nor Channing, who 
were his teachers in the study of Nature, have been able to 
surpass him in close and beautiful observation of her multitu- 
dinous aspects. He is .emorum studiosus; the sky and the 
waters speak to him in intelligible and affectionate language ; 
and even the yellow squashes in the gardens yield up to him 
their thought, and enrich his fancy with new analogies. The 
gnarled and blasted trees in an old orchard invite him to inti- 
macy with them; a river slumbering betwixt shade and sun- 
shine imparts to him pregnant lessons from the spiritual world ; 
and as for the pond-lily that grows by its banks, it bequeaths 
to him a whole treatise in ethical philosophy. ‘ It is a marvel,’ 
he says, ‘ whence this perfect flower derives its loveliness and 
perfume, springing, as it does, from the black mud over which 
the river sleeps, and where lurk the slimy eel, and speckled 
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frog, and the mud-turtles, whom continual washing cannot 
cleanse. It is the very same black mud out of which the yel- 


low lily sucks its obscene life and noisome odor. Thus we see, 


too, in the world, that some persons assimilate only what is 
ugly and evil from the same moral circumstances which sup- 
ply good and beautiful results—the fragrance of celestial flowers 
—to the daily life of others.’ Isaac Walton’s contemplative- 
ness was not more marked than that of Hawthorne, though the 
latter’s is made more pensive, and, we must add, less cheerful, 
by his introvertive and darker mood. His sunshine wears 'cf- 
ten an Indian summer hue to veil its brightness, and some- 
times a cloud of morbidness comes over it with an effect un- 
pleasantly chilling; but generally, even his most pensive reve- 
ries are pervaded with a sweet serenity that cannot be com- 
pared to anything so nearly as to the notes of the Hermit 
Thrush, heard in the deep silent noontides of June woods, re- 
mote, long-drawn, clear as a silver bell,—the summer-time an- 
them of a. blissful voice, chanting its happiness in ‘full- 
throated’ ease. 

Not less remarkable than our author’s constructive skill is 
his deep and sagacious scrutiny of the human heart, his subtle 
perception of moral analogies, and his wondrous insight, that 
gives him such mastery of knowledge in the remoter and 
more intricate phenomena of psychology. Never were the 
spiritual weaknesses and infirmities of human nature interre- 
gated so curiously, nor made to respond in such strange fashion, 
as when Hawthorne pursued them to their dark recesses with 
his shy but incessant and acute research. His scalpel, deli- 
vately, almost timidly, handled, has a searching persistence that 
cuts through tissue, and nerve, and fibre, and organ, never con- 
tent until it has touched the quivering fountain of life within. 
He adjusts his moral stethoscope to every breast, and fails not 
to find the hidden disease, the secret shame, the cherished sel- 
fishness, the unguessed hypertrophy, the encysted but malig- 
nant ulcer. 

All nature is thus full of significance to him, and not the less 
suggestive is his own consciousness. Dut his perceptions and 
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conceptions, high-strung until they have grown morbidly acute, 

lend a certain sombre sense of inadequacy, corruption, and 

decay to all that significance. He is too many-sided in feeling 

to give himself up to a pure enjoyment of any phase of thought. 

Even when he longs to soar on the wings of the lark to the 

blue elysium above us, his sensitive soul halts apprehensively, 

and shivers at the ‘cold and solitary thought.’ He cannot 

even contemplate the bright visions of enthusiastic youth with- 

out dwelling upon the thought that those visions must be ‘real- 

ized in chillness, obscurity, and tears.”* He cannot present to 
his mind even the simple image of a decayed old maid reading 
aloud, without imparting to it the morbid tints of his too alert 
apprehension. ‘This sister’s voice, too, naturally harsh, had, in 
the course of her sorrowful life-time, contracted a kind of croak, 
which, when it once gets into the human throat, is as ineradi- 
cable as sin. In both sexes, occasionally, this life-long croak- 
accompanying each word of joy or sorrow, is one of the symp- 
toms of a settled melancholy; and whenever it occurs, the 
whole history of misfortunes is conveyed in its slightest accent. 
The effect is as if the voice had been dyed black; or,—if we 
must use a more moderate simile,—this miserable croak, run- 
ning through all the variations of the voice, is like a black 
silken thread, on which the crystal beads of speech are strung, 
and whence they take their hue. Such voices have put on 
mourning for dead hopes; and they ought to die and be buried 
along with them.’ 

Still more perfect than his analysis, still more subtle, and 
far more beautiful from the artistic point of view, as well as 
more grateful to the general reader, is our author’s synthetic 
skill. The character of Clifford, in the House of the Seven 
(rables, a character built up touch by touch, as we may imagine 
Titian to have elaborated his most perfect works, is perhaps 
the most unique specimen of that delicate and evanescent hand- 
icraft in the entire range of fiction. The art is so ethereal, the 
touches are so light, so discriminative, yet so cogent, and keep- 
ing and color are so wonderfully well apportioned, that in this 
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character, for the first and last time in Hawthorne’s writings, 
you seem to recognize a photograph fresh from Nature’s labora- 
tory, and cannot convince yourself that it is simply a cameo 
mosaic like all the rest, only more happily conceived, and more 
matchlessly inwrought. 

Hawthorne’s effort is so casy and unapparent, his manner is so 
reticent, so subdued, so demure, so tranquil, and the fiow of his 
thought glides along with such an unboisterous motion, that you 
must study him if you would discover at once how deep he is, 
and how original. In the same way, his humor, which is never 
more than a half smile, is so fine, so delicate, so acute, that 
the best part of it is always lost to him who reads as he runs. 
This humor never stammers into a sudden bewilderment of 
laughter amid tears, like the humor of Charles Lamb, nor does 
it ever flush and throb, like Jean Paul’s sunset rhythm, with 
the warm, glowing, and ever varying colors of an effusive and 
melting pathos. Indeed, Hawthorne is not a master of the 
pathetic, and seldom exerts himselfin that way. He is too dis- 
cursive, too analytic, too coolly contemplative, to know how, by 
one of those direct, soul-wringing touches of the old objective 
masters, to make you gush out in a moment with the sudden - 
sense of tears. It is in the essential, immanent, habitual tender- 
ness of his thought and his fancy that we seem to find his strong- 
est vein. This tenderness lingers about and dwells tenderly 
within all his impulses, as the scent of lavender lingers about a 
grandmother’s drawer. It isthe secret charm of all his sweetest 
moods, and the happy incentive to all his most delicate concep- 
tions. He clothes all his scenery in this mellow, luminous 
twilight; he lifts it like an aureole above the brows of his 
favorite characters, until it seems to glorify poor Hepzibah’s 
scowl, dignifies Uncle Venner’s patches, makes the little Yan- 
kee girl loveable as Madonna, and transfigures the poor shat- 
tered wreck that remains of Clifford, into the sacred semblance 
of a martyr, crowned and triumphant. It is this same ingrained 
sympathetic tenderness which comes like a shower in June to 
humanize and freshen up his sombre and arid morality, until, 
under its transmuting influence, even the sternest deserts of 
the human heart blossom and rejoice. 
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Hawthorne’s style is the fit and competent organ for his 
thought and his fancy. This style is so clear, so accurate, so 
pliant, that you are almost startled to find into what intricacies 
of thought, what dark recesses of feeling, it can glide at will. 
Its calm, unvarying repose, and the gracious evenness of its 
flow and movement, scarcely permit you to suspect its innate 
force, and the weird powers it continually holds in reserve. It 
is not until you have looked back at one of his smooth, easy 





sentences, and have analyzed it, that you become aware of the 
magic spells it is weaving, and the recondite spiritual forces it 
is bringing into play. What very easy writing, apparently, is 
this paragraph about the rain; and yet what a dreary monotone 
runs through it, all fraught with kindred associations, and 
dropping quietly from its movement, as the round drops fall 
down from the eaves. ‘Nature,’ he says, ‘has no kindness— 
no hospitality—during a rain. In the fiercest heat of sunny 
days, she retains a secret mercy, and welcomes the wayfarer to 
shady nooks of the woods, whither the sun cannot penetrate. 
But she provides no shelter against her storms. It makes us 
shiver to think of those deep, umbrageous recesses—those over- 

’ ‘shadowing banks 





where we found such enjoyment during the 
sultry afternoons. Not a twig of foliage there but would dash 
a little shower into our faces. Looking repreachfully towards 





the impenetrable sky—if sky there be, above that dismal uni- 
formity of cloud—we are apt to murmur against the whole 
system of the universe; since it involves the extinction of so 
many summer days, in so short a life, by the hissing and splut- 
tering rain. In such spells of weather—and it is to be supposed 


such weather came—Eve’s bower in Paradise must have been 





but a cheerless and aguish kind of shelter; no wise compara- 
ble to the old parsonage, which had resources of its own to 
beguile the week’s imprisonment. The idea of sleeping on a 
couch of wet roses !’" 

The limpid simplicity of Hawthorne’s style, its most apparent 
merit, is conjoined to an almost infinite scope of expression, by 
which the most recondite imaginings are adequately bodied 
forth in the simplest and most musical terms. He can utter as 


’Mosis f.om an O'd Manse. 
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deep a thought quite as poignantly as Carlyle, without any of 
that distortion, that strain of his strength, which the Chelsean 
philosophers find necessary. In every page from our author’s 
pen, the critic will discover proofs of consummate taste, profound 
study, and elaborate practice, to the end of a perfect fluency and 
consistency of language. In the very repose of his style slumbers 
a rare power of bringing together and reconciling analogies, 
far-fetched from all the abounding storehouse of Nature. The 
slightest object thus becomes fraught with an incomparably 
deep significance. Describing the avenue which led in to his 
residence at Concord, the old Manse, he says: ‘The glimmering 
shadows that lay half asleep between the door of the house 
and the publie highway, were a kind of spiritual medium, seen 
through which, the edifice had not quite the aspect of belong- 
ing to the material world.’ 

We cannot better close our notice of Hawthorne than with 
the following example of his graceful, tender, suggestive man- 
ner, taken from the introductory chapter to the J/osses from 
an Old Manse, a work in which all the powers and witchery 
of his style seem to have culminated.” ‘How early in the 
summer the prophecy of autumn comes !—earlier in some years 
than in others,—sometimes even in the first weeks of July. 
There is no other feeling like what is caused by this faint, 





doubtful, yet real, perception, if it be not rather a foreboding, 
of the year’s decay—so blessedly sweet and sad, in the same 
breath. Did I say that there was no feeling like it? Ah; 
but there is a half-acknowledged melancholy, like to this, when 
we stand in the perfected vigor of our life, and feel that Time 
has now given us all his flowers, and that the next work of his 
to steal them, one by one, away! 

‘I have forgotten whether the song of the cricket be not as 
early a token of autumn’s approach as any other ;—that song, 
which may be called an audible stillness; for, though very 
loud and heard afar, yet the mind does not take note of it as a 
sound ; so completely is its individual existence merged among 
the accompanying characteristics of the season. Alas, for the 
pleasant summertime! In August, the grass is still verdant on 





never idle fingers must be 
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*° We quote from the edition of Putnam, published in 1850, pp. 23-24. 
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the hills and in the valleys; the foliage of the trees is as dense 
as ever, and as green; the flowers gleam forth in richer abun- 
dance along the margin of the river, and by the stone-walls, 
and deep among the woods; the days, too, are as fervid now as. 
they were a month ago; and yet, in every breath of wind, and 
in every beam of sunshine, we hear the whispered farewell, and 
behold the parting smile, of a friend. There is a coolness amid 
all the heat; a mildness in the blazing noon. Not a breeze 
van stir, but it thrills us with the breath of autumn. <A pen- 
sive glory is seen in the far, golden gleams, among the shadows 
of the trees. The flowers—even the brightest of them, and 
they are the most gorgeous of the year—have this gentle sad- 
ness wedded to their pomp, and typify the character of the 
delicious time, each within itself. The brilliant Cardinal 
flower has never seemed gay to me. 





‘Still later in the season, Nature’s tenderness waxes stronger. 
It is impossible not to be fond of our Mother now, for she is so 
fond of us! At other periods, she does not make this impres- 
sion on me, or only at rare intervals; but, in those genial days 
of autumn, when she has perfected her harvests, and accom- 
plished every needful thing that was given her to do, then she 
overflows with a blessed superfluity of love. She has leisure to 
caress her children now. It is good to be alive, and at such 
times. Thank heaven for breath!—yes, for mere breath !— 
when it is made up of a heavenly breeze like this. It comes 
with a real kiss upon our cheeks ; it would linger fondly around 
us if it might ; but, since it must be gone, it embraces us with 
its whole kindly heart, and passes onward, to embrace likewise 
the next thing that it meets. A blessing is flung abroad, and 
scattered far and wide over the earth, to be gathered up by all 
who choose. I recline upon the still unwithered grass, and 
whisper to myself: “Oh, perfect day! Oh, beautiful world! 
Oh, beneficent God!” And it is the promise of a blessed 
Eternity ; for our Creator would never have made such lovely 
days, and have given us the deep hearts to enjoy them, above 
and beyond all thought, unless we were meant to be immortal. 
This sunshine is the golden pledge thereof. It beams through 
the gates of Paradise, and shows us glimpses far inward.’ 
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7s 


There are two evils in a system of mixed currency against 
which society has to provide safeguards: 1. An irredeemable 
paper currency employed as a fiscal resource to defray the 
public expenditure. 2. An undue extension of private credit, 
through the agency of banks, in mercantile loans and discounts. 

The subject will be most conveniently discussed under two 
general heads: 1. The regulation of Currency. 2. The regu- 
lation of Credit. Before we enter on the discussion, it is our 
purpose to take a rapid survey of the English system of bank- 
ing and currency from the earliest period to the present time. 
The record of British failures in this departinent of legislation, 
affords several instructive lessons. 

In rapidly sketching the history of English banking, we do 
not think it essential to ascend higher than the incorporation 
of the Bank of England; for, although a few of the Scotch 
banks were of an earlier date, owing to a peculiarity of organ- 
ization they do not afford so much instruction as the English 
system of banking, as they were not subjected to so many flue- 
tuations and vicissitudes. 

There are four epochs in the history of English bank- 
ing. 1. From the establishment of the Bank of England in 
1707, when corporate banking and the issue of paper money in 
the form of bank notes were first introduced in England. 2. 
From the suspension of specie payments by that institution in 
1707, until their resumption in 1822. 3. From the resumption 
of specie payments until the enactment of Sir Robert Peel’s 
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bill in 1844. 4. From the passing of that act to the present 
time. In the first of these epochs, the impolicy of legislative 
interference in the institution and‘ management of banks, and 
the danger of any connection between a National bank and 
the Government, are signally exhibited. 

The history of banking in England commences with monop- 
oly and ends in restriction. It is almost needless to state, as it 
must be known to all who have any acquaintance with the 
subject, that the Bank of England had the exclusive privilege 
of banking within sixty-five miles of London, and that no part- 
nership could be formed with more than six persons to carry on 
the business of banking. Among the earliest fruits of this re- 
striction, was the failure of a large number of private banks in 
1793. In that year the number of these institutions ‘was 
supposed to be three hundred and eighty-five.! rom 1810 
to 1816 inclusive, no fewer than one hundred and forty-seven 
commissions of bankruptcy had been issued against country 
banks, and in thirty years nearly three hundred,—an average 
of failures in proportion to the total number of these establish- 
ments exceeding that of any other regular business.? It is 





needless to add, that if more than six partners had been allowed 
to form such associations, persons of large capitals would have 
united, and the risks of failure would have been greatly dimin- 
ished. 

There was great enlargement of public and private enter- 
prises within the twenty-five years previous to 1795. ‘Taking 
into consideration,’ says Mr. McLeod, ‘the two periods, that from 
1770 to 1795 was fully as wonderful an effort in canal-making as 
the period from 1830 te 1855 was in railway-making. Concur- 
rently with this prodigious extension of the facilities of trans- 
port, an equal extension of the powers of production took 
place. .... It was just at this period that the original sin 
of the monopoly of the Bank of England began to tell with full 
force upon the country. Now were the seeds of future ruin, 
misery, and desolation, sown broadcast throughout the land. 
The prodigious development of al] these industrial works de- 


1McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 


* Essay on Banking in England and Holland. By T. Joplin. 
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manded a great extension of the currency to carry them on. 
What was required was to have banks of undoubted wealth 
and solidity to issue such a currency. Bank of England notes 
had no circulation beyond London. Its monopoly prevented 
any other great banks being formed, either in London or in 
the country, and it would not extend its branches into the 
country. Scotland, at this time, possessed three great and 
powerful joint stock banks, and it was just at this period that 
they began successfully to extend their branches into the coun- 
try. England required to have a currency, and as it could not 
have a good one, it had a bad. Multitudes of miserable shop- 
keepers in the country, grocers, tailors, drapers, started up like 
mushrooms and turned bankers, and issued their notes—inun- 
dating the country with their miserable rags—imen as different 
from the bankers of London, as the chief of a savage tribe is 
from the sovereign of Great Britain. In 1775 an act was 
passed to prohibit bankers from issuing notes of less than 20 
shillings, and two years afterwards, of less than £5. It is no 
doubt true,’ continues Mr. McLeod, ‘that many of the most 
respectable bankers of the present day also took their rise at 
that time, but they were, comparatively speaking, few. The 
great majority were such as we have described above.’# 

It was not till 1826 that there was any relaxation of this 
monopoly. In 1783 there was much alarm, but fortunately no 
crisis. The Bank of England ‘refused to make any furthet 
advances to the government on the loan of that year, but they 
did not make any demand for payment of the other advances 
to government, which were between nine and ten millions. 
At length in the autumn when the favorable signs began to ap- 
pear, they advanced freely to government on the loan, although 
at that time, the cash in the bank was actually lower than at 
the time they felt the greatest apprehensions.” 

‘The period,’ says Mr. McLeod, ‘that succeeded the American 
war was one of great apparent prosperity throughout Europe. 

*> Theory and Practice of Banking. This work is an admirable repository of 
facts, and to it we are indebted for some of the details contained in this historical 


abstract. Mr. McLeod’s work is not a mere statistical record, but combines politi- 
cal information with its statements which throw light on its general conclusions. 
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People firmly believed that all wars had come to an end, and 
the reign of perpetual peace had begun. Mr. Tooke states 
from his own personal recollection that there had been an 
enormous and undue extension of commercial speculation, not 
only in the internal trade and banking in this country, but also 
throughout Europe and the United States, for some years pre- 
vious to 1792. The amount of bank notes in circulation, which 
was under six millions in 1784, had increased to nearly eleven 
millions and a half in 1792. At length in the autumn of 1792 
commercial failures began both here and abroad, as well as in 
America. The average of bankruptcies during the first ten 
months had been fifty, in November they suddenly rose to one 
hundred and five. This unusual number created much uneasi- 
ness.’° The crisis was of the most severe character. Of the 
number of country banks, computed at the time at nearly four 
hundred, upwards of one hundred stopped payment. The banks 
of the West of England alone stood their ground. The pres- 
sure extended to the London bankers. The demand on the 
Bank of England for support and assistance was refused. They 
contracted their discounts. The government urged the Bank 
to come forward to support credit, but it declined. All the 
authorities, among them Sir Francis Baring, blamed the Bank. 
The most alarming accounts were received from Holland. Uni- 
versal bankruptcy was threatened. A committee of the House 
of Commons being appointed, recommended an issue of Ex- 
chequer bills to the amount of £5,000,000. . A large sum, 
$70,000, was sent to Holland and to Manchester. The sum ap- 
plied for was £3,855,624. The transaction left a clear profit to 
the government of £4,348,000. We have been thus minute in 
recording this transaction as being the first in which direct aid 
to the sufferers was extended by the government, and as throw- 
ing light on a phenomenon unusual in the history of English 
banking. McPherson, in his //istory of Commerce, says, ‘ that 
the very intimation of the intention of the legislature to sup- 
port the merchants, operated like a charm all over the country, 

* Thomas Tooke, formerly a merchant of London, whose J/istory of Prices, 


is a standard production throwing much light on the phenomena of prices, and 
many other topics connected with Banking and Currency. 


* Evidence of Tooke—Committee on Bank of England Charter—1822. 
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and in a great degree superseded the necessity of relief by an 
almost instantaneous restoration of confidence.’ Our readers 
may recollect a similar result during the crisis of 1857, in Eng- 
land, on its being announced that it was the intention of the 
government to permit the Bank to exceed the limit prescribed 
by the Act of 1844. 

"The testimony of Sir Francis Baring and Mr. Tooke is favor- 
able to the financial condition of the country in 1794. The 
reaction from the crisis of 1792-93 had restored the country to 
apparent prosperity. The bankruptcies had greatly dimin- 
ished. Gold was flowing into England in the last six months 
of 1793, and the two following years exhibited a tranquil 
money market. The interest of money fell to four per cent., 
and there was a difficulty in finding profitable investment for 
-apital. This lesson had been taught by the crisis of 1792-93, 
that during a monetary pressure, while an unfavorable balance 
of trade is causing the exportation of gold, -and a panic the 
hoarding of it, the true policy of banks is temporary expan- 
sion, to fill the void thence occasioned, and not contraction, 
which widens the vacuum. It was at this period that Mr. 
Pitt acquired his great power over the Bank of England—an 
acquisition exhibiting the danger of the connection between 
Bank and Government. Mr. Pitt wanted supplies with more 
rapidity than they could be furnished by taxation. He was 
subsidizing such of the European powers as would accept his 
subsidies for the formation of those coalitions against Bona- 
parte that were destined to crumble before the arms of the 
Corsican. The Bank of England was a ready resource. The 
subsidies. paid to foreign powers in three years and a half, from 
1793 to 1797, amounted to nine millions and a half, and this 
was not the total of the specie sent abroad, on other accounts. 
In the Appendix to the Lords’ Committee of Secresy, the ag- 
gregate given is the large sum of £22,161,060. It would thus 
appear that in little more than three years, there were upwards 
of thirty millions of specie remitted to the continent on account 
of government. What portion of this was drawn from the 
Bank there are no means of ascertaining, but such was the 
magnitude of the advances as to give rise to repeated remon- 
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strances from the Board of Directors, repeated promises from 
Mr. Pitt that these advances, without the previous sanction of 
Parliament, should be discontinued, and repeated violations of 
those promises. 

‘Several of the Directors,’ says Mr. McLeod, ‘ being exam- 
ined before the Committees of Parliament, unanimously attri- 
buted the necessity of stopping payment to the enormous amount 
of their advances to government, and ‘they gave it as their opin- 
ion that if the government had repaid these advances, as they 
ought to have done, this great catastrophe would have been 
avoided.’ 

The first epoch, therefore, in the history of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which culminated in the suspension of specie payments 
by that institution in 1797, was marked by the crisis of 1793, 
the first of those periodical revolutions by which the fiscal his- 
tory of England has been characterized, and by a derangement 
of private credit, which led to unprecedented bankruptcies, 
aggravated by the restriction that forbade the formation of 
partnerships in banking consisting of more than six partners.’ 

The period between suspension and resumption was one of 
controversy and discussion. It was profuse in the literature 
peculiar to the subject. Pamphlets, tracts, volumes, appeared 
in rapid succession. The press literally groaned under the 
burden. DBullionists and anti-Bullionists were the designations 
by which the parties were distinguished, according as they 
contended for depreciation of gold on the one hand, or enhance- 
ment of its price on the other. Some of the most remarkable 
examples of inconsistency were exhibited, on this occasion, in 
the British Parliament. Sir Robert Peel was an. advocate of 
the view$ of the anti-Bullionists, a position from which he re- 
ceded in 1819, when he became a convert to the doctrines of 
the Bullion Report. The Bullion Committee was appointed 


*In condemning joint stock banking the distinction is overlooked between 
the conduct that leads to insolvency, and that want of prudent management 
which is the source of discredit. In 1793, 1816, and 1825, the numerous failures 
of English as well as Irish country banks, was owing to inadequate capital as 
well as to inexperience. Large numbers engaged in banking not only with insuf- 
ficient means, but without a proper sense of moral responsibility. Surely there 
isa wide difference between individuals who engage in business of this char- 
acter, and those who, carried away by the contagion of speculation, add to the 
quantity of the currency. 
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in 1810, and was instructed to inquire into the causes of the 
high price of bullion. Their report was the first scientific ex- 
position of the subject of the currency made by a Parliamentary 
Committee. On that committee were some of the ablest mem- 
bers of the House of Commons—Horner, Huskisson, Burdett, 
Thornton, &e. Their report excited a protracted debate, which 
terminated in its rejection by the Ministerial Party. The 
singular doctrine was advocated by Mr. Vansittart, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that a guinea valued in law at twenty- 
one shillings was, in reality, worth thirty shillings, because 
such was its value in paper money ; and Lord Stanhope brought 
in a bill to punish parties who bought and sold guineas at more 
than their standard value, contending that a pound sterling 





was an ideal measure of value 
the controversy was, whether the currency being not exchange- 
able for gold, was depreciated, or whether gold had appreciated. 
The dispute has not been settled to this day. 

In alluding to the literature of the day, connected with this 
subject, it is impossible to overlook the agency of Mr. David 
Ricardo in calling public attention to this matter. The price 
of bullion, in 1809, having taken an unexpected rise, it led to 
the publication by him of a pamphlet with the title, Zhe high 
price of Bullion—a proof of the Depreciation of Bank Notes. 
The fact of an advance in the price of bullion, was connected 


with a phenomenon that threw much light on the subject of 


paper currency. As long as the Bank of England kept its 
issues within due limits—a period of twelve years, from 1797 
to 1809—there was no difference between the mint or standard 
value of gold and its market price. The measure of the issue 
was the mercantile and public, not the government, wants. 
But as soon as the Bank increased its advances for the publie 
service, the effect was immediate. Bullion rose in price. The 
further rise of it that followed the extension of the war to the 
Spanish Peninsula, andthe absolute necessity of the remittance 
of gold to supply the British military chest, left no doubt that 
the rise was, in some measure, the consequence of those ad- 
vances, which, if they were partly in notes and partly in specie, 
would account at once for the depreciation of the paper cur- 
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an abstraction. The gist of 
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rency, and the simultaneous rise in the price of gold. This 
practical result led to an extremely important theoretical de- 
duction. It showed that if the issues of banks were kept 
within due limits, it would supersede the necessity of specie 
payments, a doctrine that had been forcibly presented in the 
Edinburg Review tor February, 1826. 

It was not until the modification of the usury law that the 
Bank brought into operation the most convenient mode of 
contracting the currency, namely, through the rate of discount. 
The limitation of five per cent. had precluded it from advancing 
the rate beyond that limit. After the removal of the restric- 
tion, the Bank increased its rate to ten per cent., and, we 
believe, at one period, to twelve per cent. The old mode of 
contracting the currency was by the sale of Exchequer bills, 
but this was attended with the disadvantage of reducing their 
market price. It may be said, therefore, that the modification 
of the usury law was productive of a total change in the policy 
of the Bank of England. The action of the Bank previous to 
the removal of the restriction, was precisely similar to that of 
the country banks when they desired to contract the currency. 
They rejected the bills or notes offered for discount, or they 
sold Exchequer bills. The only criterion by which they were 
guided was the abstraction of gold from their vaults. The 
testimony of Mr. Harman and Mr. Dorrien, governors of the 
Bank, in their examination before the secret committee of 
1819, is conclusive on this point. Mr. Harman was asked, 
‘What regulates, in your opinion, the amount of circulating 
medium which is necessary for the purposes of the country ; is 
it the amount of revenue and expenditure, and the general 
amount of foreign trade in the country; or on what other cir- 
cumstances does the amount of the circulating medium depend? 
—I should think decidedly what has been suggested, the amount 
required for the revenue and the general expenditure, and 
what is wanted for inland and foreign trade.” This was, no 
doubt, the true index of the amount of circulating medium 
necessary for the purposes of the country, but it was no answer 
to the following question put by one of the committee: ‘What 
is the indication of there being circulation enough in the coun- 
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try, neither too much nor too little, and what is the regulator 
that determines that sufficiency ?—If it is meant to allude to 
discounts, I should have only the old answer to give: wndoubt- 
edly good paper being sent into the Bank for discount, of 
which we must judge the best we can, that zs the criterion,’ 
Here is a plain avowal, that the solvency of the applicants for 
discounts is the only criterion of the issues—in other words, 
the general wants of the mercantile public were the only regu- 
Jator of the Bank’s issues. Mr. Dorrien’s testimony is to the 





same effect. 

That there was a striking change of opinion in the manage- 
ment of the Bank, marking a new epoch in the history of 
English banking, appears from the answer of Mr. Ward, a 
director, in 1832, who said in his evidence, ‘In the year 1819, 
when the committee sat, there were some resolutions forwarded 
to the committee from the Bank, stating some of the principles 
they had regarded; and it will be recollected that they dis- 
tinctly denied the principle, that the exchanges were to be re- 
garded in regulating the issues. Subsequently to that period, 
opinions changed, and, of course, in the working of the ma- 
chinery, they found the merits of the case such as they really 
were; and a growing disposition manifested itself to heed, in a 
greater degree than they hitherto had done, the principles of 
exchange and bullion ; but in 1827, I moved that that resolution 
should be rescinded, and from that moment I have considered 
it the practice of the Bank, and it was the practice, in a great 
degree, even previously to that... .. It was first considered 
a theoretical notion, but subsequently it was found, little by 
little, that the practice did agree with the theory.’ 

It will be recollected that the principle here alluded to, was 
that which formed one of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Bullion report of 1810, to wit, that the issues of the Bank of 
England ought to be regulated by the state of the foreign ex- 
change and the price of bullion—that Samuel Jones Lloyd pro- 
nounced it a new and auspicious era in English banking. It 
will not excite surprise, therefore, that it has, to this day, 
formed the rule of the Bank of England in regulating its issues. 
But it should excite surprise when we state that adherence te 
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this rule has been the source of almost all those fluctuations in 
the value of money and in prices, which has characterized the 
history of English banking and currency, since its adoption 
about the year 1830. 

None of the controversies connected with the currency gave 
rise to more bitter disputes than that about the influence, sup- 
posed or real, of Sir Robert Peel’s act, in 1819, for the resump- 
tion of specie payments. It has always appeared to us to be 
more verbal than real. Unless it could be proved that the fall 
of prices was general, the case was not made out that it was 
abundance of commodities, and not contraction of the currency, 
that led to the fall of prices. There wasno proof of this. Mr. 
Tooke contended for the doctrine of abundance 
in the relation of demand to supply. Now, what do we mean 
to express when we say that a greater or smaller quantity of 
money has been exchanged for a given quantity of commodi- 
ties; or, in other words, that their prices have risen or fallen? 





for a change 


What do we mean to express by a fall of prices, unless when 
produced by excess of supply? Do we not mean a diminution 
of demand—an increase of purchasing power? and what is this 
but the application of a reduced quantity of money to the pur- 
chase of commodities, and consequently, a change in the rela- 
tion of demand to supply. The idea is inconceivable of a 
simultaneous fall of general prices, unless by an increased value 
of money. If this reasoning is correct it becomes a question 
merely of terminology. 

The years 1820-23, were years of reaction, of suffering, 





of sacrifices. But in 1824, the skies became again clear. 
It was a year of great comparative prosperity, such is the 
elasticity of British resources. The King congratulated the 
English people on their social recovery. The Minister echoed 
the congratulation. Before the close of the year the horizon 
became again clouded. Enterprise had been too highly stim- 
ulated. Speculators abounded. Credit had been stretched to 
its utmost tension. The reserve of cash in the Bank of Eng- 
land was lower than.ever known before. The accidental dis- 
covery in the bank vaults of some one-pound notes which had 
been discarded from use, saved the Bank from another suspen- 
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sion. After a short struggle and many sacrifices, the Bank and 
its customers proceeded again on the even tenor of their way, 
until speculation was revived in a new direction, and railways 
became the sphere of adventure. Jfabulous sums were em- 
barked in their construction. 

The year 1844 witnessed an important change in the princi- 
ples by which the currency was to be regulated, and the machin- 
ery through which the Bank was to aid in the result. After 
tinkering the currency for fifty vears 





after relaxing the mo- 
nopoly of the Bank, and coaxing it to establish branches in the 
provinces, it was discovered that self-interest was still too pow- 
erful for the devices of the late minister, Lord Liverpool; so 
Sir Robert Peel conceived that although the Bank was born 
and nursed in restriction, there was not restriction. enough, or 
that it was not the right kind of restriction—that there was no 
self-regulating check. He imagined that by rendering debt— 
a portion of the public debt—the regulator he had solved the 
problem. The debt due by the government to the Bank was 
about £14,000,000, for which the Bank held the obligations of 
the government. The story is not yet all told. An occasion 
soon presented itself to test the new principle of regulation. 
As we have intimated the people of England in 1847 were pos- 
sessed with a frenzy with regard to railways. They subscribed 
all their spare capital and all they could borrow to build ex- 
tended lines. They sank millions in the soil. They converted 
nearly all the circulating into fixed capital. The returns were 
too slow to meet the pressure for payment of the obligations 
incurred. Thousands were ruined. The Bank of England 
made prodigious efforts, but without the aid of government al- 
most universal bankruptcy would have followed. The govern- 
ment extended such aid as it could afford. The act which was 
to be a self-regulator—the sheet-anchor of the Bank and the 
currency—was authorized to be suspended. 

The fourth epoch begins with the suspension of the act in 
1847, and ends with the second suspension in 1857. This lat- 
ter was not preceded or accompanied by failure of the harvest 
and heavy purchases of grain, nor by the negotiation of large 
loans on the London market, nor by disturbing political influ- 
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ences. The crisis was produced from overtrading, said to have 
been connected with speculation in the United States. The 
aid of the government was invoked. Sir Robert Peel’s act was 
suspended. The commercial cycle re-appeared. The year 1866 
witnessed another of those ever-recurring revulsions which has 
signalized English commercial history. It assumed the phase 
of excessive joint-stock speculation. The power was given to 
the Bank of England to suspend the act a third time; but it 
was not used. And here isthe proper place to offer our theory 
of this remarkable failure. 

In the first place the act of 1844 is founded on assumption. 
It assumes a larger agency of paper currency in the abuse of 
credit than can be proved. It does not assign the due measure 
of influence to those other forms of credit which have far 
greater effect in producing collapses. To protect the convert- 
ibility of the Bank of England note, was the leading purpose 
of the act. Ifthe act had been of a really preventive charac- 
ter—if it could have prevented undue advances of capital by 
bankers and joint-stock banks, there would have been no neces- 
sity to bring into action those correctives which were devised to 
rectify an adverse exchange, which those advances were far more 
instrumental in producing than the overissues of the Bank of 
England. If by an external or internal drain of gold the bank 
was rapidly losing its treasure, to produce an influx at least 
equal to the efflux, the paper currency was contracted, either 
by raising the rate of discount or by the sale of exchequer bills. 
The violence of this action on the currency, by rendering it of 
higher value, induced the return of the gold for investment in 
the English funds or the purchase of English commodities. If 
the source of the scarcity of money was hoarding, accompanied 
by a panic, the corrective was expansion, and not contraction, 
for there had been a vacuum produced by hoarding. Sir 
Robert Peel’s act, therefore, brought into conflict two prin- 
ciples adapted to opposite states of the currency—the state of 
overabundance that requires reduction of currency, and that of 
deficiency that requires an increased supply. It is possible to 
reconcile the two principles, to wit, that a mixed currency 
should vary as would a metallic currency if paper had formed 
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no part of it, if the measure of issue were the wants of the 
population, but not that which regulates the currency of Eng- 
land on an entirely arbitrary principle—to wit, the sum due the 
Bank by the government. In the absence of any preventive 
check—any self-regulating power—the use of a violent correc- 
tive became absolutely necessary. 

Everything seems to depend on the proper interpretation to 
be given to the principle enunciated in the bullion report of 
1810, that the whole currency should vary in its amount and 
value evactly as a metallic currency would do were the paper 
currency withdrawn and coin substituied in its stead. Now, 
let us suppose the currency, exclusively of gold and silver coin, 
to the amount of thirty millions of pounds, and that a defici- 
ency in the harvest should require the export of five millions 
in gold to pay for imported corn. There being no banks issu- 
‘ing paper money, the gold would be taken from the reserves 
of bankers, and from the mass of circulating medium in the 
hands of the people. A contraction necessarily ensues with an - 
adverse exchange. Prices fall and the English market becomes 
favorable for the purchase of English commodities. This leads 
to a reflux of gold, and the vacuum caused by the previous ex- 
port of treasure is filled. This inconvenience would be only 
temporary. It is the loss of so much capital, in the form of one 
of the precious metals, and would soon be repaired by the ex- 
port of commodities. 

Now let us suppose a mixed currency, composed partly of 
coin and partly of paper, and the efflux of gold to the same 
amount, five millions, would the final result of restoring the 
gold be different? Assuredly not. But the process would be 
essentially different, if the Bank of England, which is supposed 
to have lost the gold, should raise the rate of discount making 
money artificially scarce so as to produce a rapid instead of a 
gradual return of the gold. This would be, not to make the 
whole currency vary as would a metallic currency in similar 
circumstances, but to do by violent action what would other- 
wise be accomplished gradually. The convertibility of the 
Bank of England notes is the plea for this sudden contraction 
of the currency. It is evident that this state of things presents 
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a choice of evils, the suspension of specie payments by the 
bank, or mercantile bankruptcy proportioned to the extent of 
the contraction. The choice of the latter alternative would be | 
the sacrifice of means to end; for, for what purpose are banks 
organized, if not for the support of mercantile credit? It 
would be better then for the evil to be redressed by permitting 
commerce to take its natural course, by letting gold flow ont 
without any effort to impede its efflux, and then flow back by 
the operation of natural causes. 





We have thus briefly traced the series of effects that have 
followed the British attempts to regulate the currency. The 
conclusion from the survey, brief as it has been, is that after 
the failure of these attempts there must be something radically 
defective in the principle of that system in its latest phase, and 
that the regulation of the currency is a problem still open for 
practical solution. After the lapse of half a century it is still’ 
the opprobium of British legislation. 

Having thus finished our preliminary survey, we are now 
prepared to enter on the main question, and to discuss it under 
the two general heads laid down by us at the outset, to wit: 
The Regulation of Currency, and The Regulation of Credit. 
And first, of the Regulation of Currency. There is no prob- 
lem in monetary science so difficult of solution as this. Vol- 





umes upon volumes have been written on the subject, and the 
problem is no nearer a solution now than it was fifty years 
ago. It appears to us that the solution lies on the surface. It 
would seem that if the makers of money, whether coin or paper, 
would allow the most unlimited freedom not only to the export 
and import of coin and bullion, but to the public demand for 
both as currency, there never would be either excess or defici- 
ency. But in almost all countries there are mint regulations 
that. impede this freedom,.irrespective of those which protect 
the standard from debasement. As however our present object 
is to offer some suggestions on the abuses of the credit system, 
we will limit our remarks to that branch of the currency that 
consists in the issue of paper money. If the makers of paper 
money would issue no more than the amount of gold and silver 
for which paper is the substitute and representative, pound for 
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pound, or dollar for dollar, the great requisite so anxiously 
sought would be attained. This condition would of course dis- 
pense with banks of circulation, for there could be no profit 
on circulation if the issuers were limited to dollar for dollar, or 
pound for pound. There is then some other proportion than 
that of equality in amount which the public are willing to 
concede as a compensation for the tax they pay for paper issues, 
and for the convenience of paper money. What that propor- 
tion should be has always been indeterminate. One third in 
specie atid two thirds in paper is a proportion that seems to 
unite the largest number of suflrages in its favor under a 
rigid system of specie payments. As far as regards the con- 
vertible bank note, this is an adequate security against excess, 
if the community are protected against discredit. But it is 
not the bank note which is the great source of abuse of private 
eredit. Credit assumes so many forms—bills of exchange, 
checks, book entries, ete.—that the issues of banks in the form 
of notes, constitute but a small proportion of the mass of pri- 
vate credit, while the abuse of public credit, in the form of 
government paper seems to be the paramount evil against which 
we are called upon to provide safeguards. 

The great desideratum in countries that employ a mixed 
currency, it appears to us, is, a preventive check that would at 
the same time be self-regulative. The ordinary checks against 
the excessive action of banks are too slow in their operation. 
They arein the nature of correctives, instead of preventives. 
They are brought into play after the evil to be corrected has 
reached a certain height, and requires a force to be imparted 
much greater than the irregularity by which the evil has been 
produced. When the Bank of England loses five millions of 
gold, the effect of overtrading, to bring about an influx of gold, 
a contraction of the currency to the extent, perhaps, of seven 
or ten millions would be necessary; but if, by regarding the 
indications of an adverse foreign exchange produced by excess 
of paper money, and by exercising prudence, no more cur- 
rency be issued than will keep the foreign exchange at par, or 
the currency at an equality of value with other currencies, no 
inducement will be presented to those who make a profit by an 
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export of specie. It is inconceivable that the harmony of 
Nature’s laws should be preserved, not only in the realms of 
physical creation, but in social arrangements generally, and 
yet fail in the single case of providing a circulating medium 
that will preserve steadiness of value—that will prevent those 
ruinous fluctuations that cause the rupture of all industrial re- 
lations. We are satisfied that such a principle of harmony 
extending to so necessary an element of prosperity as the 
medium of exchange, does exist. We have no difficulty in 
confiding in the great law of demand and supply in afl depart- 
ments of production and industry and values that are ex- 
changeable. Why should currency form an exception? We 
leave to the operation of the principle of public demand the 
supply of coined money. ‘The law of increase of population 
regulates the increase of gold and silver as currency: why 
not of that which is their substitute and representative? It is 
here, if anywhere, we must look for that which is so much de- 
sired ; to wit, the principle by which currency may be regulated. 
The whole analogy of Nature shows that the source of this 
principle must be sought in population and the rate of its 
increase. 

The first point of inquiry is, the measure of issue and rate of 
increase. We propose the amount of population as the measure 
of issue, and the rate of increase of the one, as the rate for the 
increase of the other. ‘The population when the census of 1870 
is taken will be, in round numbers, 42,000,000. According 
to the enumeration of 1860, our numbers were 31,448,322. The 
paper currency of the United States in 1860 was $207,102,477 ; 
specie $83,604,528 ;* total $290,667,005, which is so near ten 
dollars per capita, that we will assume that figure as repre- 
senting the ratio of currency to population. In this ratio the 







® These figures are copied from the Census Report of 1860. We think the 
estimate of specie too small, but have not felt ourselves at liberty to alter it. 
Large quantities of the precious metals, in the form of coin, were hoarded during 
the war, which the resumption of specie payments, whenever that takes place, 
will bring to light. The special Commissioner of the Revenue, Mr. Welles, in 
his Third Annual Report, 1868, estimates that between 1865 and 1868, 1,000,000 
of emigrants have arrived in the United States, and that they have ‘brought 
with them the average amount of eighty dollars per head in specie or its equiva- 
lent,’ which, according to this computation, must have added to the specie of the 
country $80,000,000. 
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quantity of circulating medium is in excess about seventy-five 
per cent. The Secretary of the Treasury’s statement of the 
debt of the United States not paying interest (legal tender) 
on the Ist of July, 1868, was, including fractional currency, 
$388,768,674.75, in round numbers 8$400,000,000, and the 
amount of the notes of the National banks &300,000,000; total 
paper currency $700,000,000. 

Mr. Kennedy, Superintendent of the Census, has recently 
published an able preliminary report of the Eighth Census, in 
which he*compares the different decades since 1790, and draws 
the conclusion that the rate per cent. of increase from 1850 to 
1860, was 35.46, and from 1840 to 1850, 35.87. If, therefore, 
we assume the rate of decennial increase at 334 per cent., it will 
be as near an approximation as it is possible to attain. On 
this principle of calculation, and assuming ten dollars per capita, 
our currency, both paper and specie, should not, in 1870, ex- 
ceed $420,000,000, and in 1880 (increase 334 per cent.) exceed 
$560,000,000, our population then being 56,000,000. 

Mr. Welles seems inclined to reject the principle of popula- 
tion as the basis of calculation for an increase of the currency, 
and appears to think that the amount of circulating medium 
depends, to adopt his phrase, on ‘wealth and mobility.’ This 
phrase we do not profess to comprehend. If it refers by wealth 
to rate of increase of property, real and personal, in the United 
States, we would inguire, in what category he would place the 
immense territorial possessions acquired by the United States 
within the last twenty-five years? If he refers by the expres- 
sion mobility to the movement of commodities, when put into 
a form for commercial exchange, we can understand that when 
the mineral treasures, which are the products of those posses- 
sions, are put into a form to be exchanged for other products, 
they should be estimated as contributing elements of national 
wealth, and as forming the basis for an increase of currency; 
but until they are put into such a form by a fresh application 
of capital and labor, they do not contribute to those compo- 
nents of wealth which should constitute the basis of currency. 
Looking to the increase of wealth, and adopting Mr. Kennedy’s 
statement in his Preliminary Report, that the rate of increase 
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of real and personal property in the United States in the de- 
cade from 1850 to 1860, one of the most prosperous in the his- 
tory of this country, was 1263 per cent., and admitting that bank 
notes circulate four times within the year, the rate of increase 
of population would supply as large a quantity of paper money, 
under the rule we have suggested, ten dollars per. head, as 
would be commensurate to the general wants. The Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue computes the proportional quantity of 
circulating medium for the United States, (coin and paper,) at 
$11.50 per head for the whole population, but seems willing to 
accept $10 per capita. It is remarkable that we have arrived 
at the same result by a different process, in limiting the increase 
of currency to the same rate by which the population is aug- 
mented. 

We would suggest the adoption of a system recommended by 
the late distinguished author and legislator, David Ricardo. 
When the question was discussed in England in 1832, whether 
the Bank of England should not be divested of its monopoly, 
and the profit derived from its circulation transferred to the 
State, he proposed the establishment of a National bank, under 
the administration of commissioners, to whom should be en- 
trusted the privilege of issuing paper money with the other 
usual banking privileges. We are inclined to favor that part 
of his scheme that would confide the important and responsible 
trust of making and issuing paper money exclusively to a Board 
of Commissioners, to consist of not more than three persons, 
rendered, by the tenure of their office, independent of Execu- 
tive or Legislative control, except as to original appointment, 
and irremovable except for breach of trust. The advantages 
of such a board would be threefold: 1. Its functions would be 
exclusively directed to supplying}the country with a circulating 
medium on a well regulated principle. 2. It would have no 
power to issue currency for public expenditure, making such 
expenditure the measure of issue ; but, on the contrary, it would 
save taxation, thus getting rid of that curse and opprobrium of 
nations, an irredeemable paper currency. 3. It would have no 
mercantile sympathies of which, during periods of speculation 
and overtrading, bank credits are the instrument. 
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As part of such a scheme, and a necessary part, would be 
the establishment of banks of deposit and discount, each with 
adequate capital, affording all reasonable facilities of credit, 
which would, in gathering together the scattered means of 
those who prefer leisure to work, unite those means into large 
aggregates by which the productive power of the country would 
be developed and extended. 

Again, as a part of the same scheme and an extension of the 
deposit system, we would suggest that the Superintendent of 
the Mint be authorized to receive deposits of gold and silver 
coin and bullion in sums not less than $1,000, for which he 
would give receipts or certificates that could be used as means 
of remittance as substitutes for domestic bills of exchange, 
saving the expense of remitting specie, and avoiding the risk 
attendant on the failure of parties on which bills may be drawn,. 
as the receipts or certificates will rest on that which possesses 
intrinsic value. 

The collapse of the State Bank system, from the destruction 
of their capital, and the prohibitory clauses of the National 
Bank law, have led to the necessity for adopting a system of 
banking equal to the wants of the South, and adapted to its 
peculiar circumstances. The imposition of a tax of ten per 
cent. on the circulation of all banks in the United States except 
the National Banks, will compel a resort to banks of deposit 
and discount. The first difficulty would appear to be the want 
of capital. This is more an apparent, than a real, want. 

There is only wanting the inducement which will draw the 
hoards that accumulate, from the want of investment, into 
active employment; and this will be found in a device which 
has proved efficacious in Europe. A small rate of interest on 
deposits has attracted to the Scotch banks more than one hun- 
dred millions of dollars at one time, and it constitutes the basis 
of the business of the joint stock and many of the private banks 
in England, which are not banks of circulation. An interest 
of two or three per cent. will be an effectual motive to numer- 
ous small capitalists whose surplus gains are dormant from the 
absence of convenient modes of investment. They are now 
compelled to keep these surplus sums in private repositories, 
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exposed to risk in the midst of a disorganized society, from the 
want of a bank of deposit in their neighborhood. Let such 
but appear organized by men of integrity and capacity, and we 
are unable to perceive any difficulty in their formation. At 
the present time they are peculiarly necessary. The earnings 
of the planter found in the investment of slave property a too 
ready means of placing those earnings in what he conceived to 
be a safe lodgment. With what vain expectations time has 
shown. 

It will, no doubt, be said that if banks are driven to the 
necessity of banking exclusively on their capitals and deposits, 
without depending at all on the profits of their circulation, to 
which the deprivation of their function of issue would force 
them, they would require large deposits to render banking 
profitable. This would be a desirable result if it withdrew 
from banking some portion of the capital that now finds its 
way inordinately into that channel of investment, to the preju- 
dice of other forms of enterprise, particularly manufacturing 
pursuits. But if there is no other mode of obtaining that 
important desideratuin—steadiness in the value of the currency 
where it is a mixed one, partly coin and partly paper, this 
must be one of the conditions of the secure enjoyment of one of 
the triumphs of civilization—the invention of paper money. 
The practical conclusion, then, from this view is, the adoption 
of some other system by which those fluctuations in the value 
of the circulating medium, and in the value of all property, 
shall be avoided. If the issue of paper money in the propor- 
tion of three, to one in specie, or any higher proportion to lia- 
bilities, or even to circulation, has the effect of rendering society 
liable to periodical revulsions, the system of restriction ought 
to be abandoned, and that of freedom substituted. Some self- 
acting principle ought to be devised. There is considerable 
delusion with regard to paper money as issued by banks. It 
will, no doubt, startle many of our readers to learn, that every 
increase beyond what would have been the amount in circula- 
tion if it had been exclusively metallic, causes an advance in the 
foreign exchange, which is, in its final effect, a tax on the com- 
munity 





as much so as an increase in the duties on imports— 
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the importer being compelled to get it back from the consumer, 

if the equality or profit is to be preserved. It is a law of cur- 

rency, that unless the level of value is preserved in a country 

that substitutes, paper for gold or silver, a derangement of the 

foreign exchange follows, and although profit may inure to the 

‘eguers, it is at the expense of all other classes of the community, 

Let us imagine ourselves at the commencement of the reign of 
William the Third, when bank notes were for the first time 

introduced. Let us suppose that the directors of the Bank of 
England have determined to substitute paper for gold and 

silver coin to the extent of one-half of the whole amount of the 
circulating medium, that amount being, in gold and silver, one 
hundred and fifty millions sterling. As long as the notes sub- 
stituted for the coin do not exceed the amount that would have 
been in circulation if the currency had been exclusively metallic, 
no disturbance is produced ; the level of value between English 
and foreign currencies is not altered. The foreign exchange, 
provided there is no other cause in operation to disturb the 
exchange, remains at par. But let the Bank of England, with 
a view to profit, determine to alter the proportions that have 
kept the currency of England at a level with the currencies of 
other countries, by adding to the fifty millions of notes supposed 
to be in cireulation, fifty millions more, making the entire cir- 
culation two hundred millions, instead of one hundred and fifty 
millions; rendering fifty millions of gold unnecessary as cur- 
rency. There follows, necessarily, an adverse exchange. A 
profit is made by the export of gold, which is fifty millions in 
excess of the wants of the country; in other words, there is a 
premium on the foreign exchange in proportion to the excess. 
The premium is a tax on the other classes of the community, 
the same as an increase of the duties on importation is a tax on 
the consumers. The practical conclusion is obvious, 





all in- 
crease of circulating medium beyond what would have been 
the amount of the circulation if it had been exclusively metal- 
lic, is a gain to the issuers of paper money, and a loss to the 
community, in proportion to the excess.’ The final inference 

® The following passage from the Principles of Political Economy, by John 


Stuart Mill, affords confirmation of this view: ‘An issue of notes is a manifest 
gain to the issuers, who, until the notes are returned for payment, obtain the use 
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from this view is, that if banks of circulation are to keep a 
reserve of specie as large as to equal the notes they issue, there 
will be no profit on their circulation. This establishes the dis- 
tinction between capital and currency, on which our system is 
founded. The distinction is not new, but its application claims 
the merit of novelty. It is the true basis of the separation, 
imperfectly accomplished, between the issue and banking de- 
partments of the Bank of England. 

If the distinction between capital and currency is sound, of 
which there can be no doubt, it affords ground for the separa- 
tion of the function of issue from that of discount, limiting the 
latter to the use of capital exclusively, including in that term 
the aggregate employed by individual bankers and the sums 
subscribed by those associations called joint stock banks, and 
the deposits lodged with bankers and banking insfitutions, 
This is capital. Currency admits of being separated and 
placed under distinct management. We have suggested a 
Board of Commissioners as a body in which, being properly 
constituted, the function of making and issuing paper money 
might be safely reposed, as governed in its exercise by a prin- 
ciple that will secure steadiness and stability to the circulating 
medium consisting of paper. 

The principal source of evil in our day is excessive credit in 
the form of bills of exchange, checks drawn against deposits 
and ledger entries, and not bank notes. This is the hydra we 
have to contend against. It will be borne in mind, that the 
scheme of currency, of which the above is an outline, is, in one 
of its aspects, of a tentative character. The feature that regu- 
lates the quantity or amount of currency by so much per 
capita, will be one of trial or experiment. It is possible that 
of them as if they were a real capital; and so long as the notes are no permanent 
addition to the currency, but merely supersede gold or silver to the same amount, 
the gain of the issuer is a loss to no one; it is obtained by saving to the commu- 
nity the more costly material. But if there is no gold or silver to be superseded 
—if the notes are added to the currency, instead of being substituted for the 
metallic part of it—all holders of currency lose, by the depreciation of its value, 
the exact equivalent to what the issuer gains. A tax is virtually levied on them 
for this benefit. It will be objected by some, that gains are also made by the 
producers and dealers, who, by means of the increased issue, are accommodated 
with loans. Their’s, however, is not an additional gain, but a portion of that 
which is reaped by the issuer, at the expense of all possessors of money. The 


profits arising from the contribution levied upon the public, he does not keep to 
himself, but divides with his customers.’ 
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ten dollars per head may be too much, or it may be too little. 
Twelve dollars per head may not be too high a figure, or eight 
dollars per head may not be too low a figure. But after the 
trial or experiment is made, it will be a fixed, unalterable re- 
lation. The increase of the currency will then be in proportion 
to the aggregate increase of the population. If a population of 
42,000,000 at ten dollars per head will allow $420,000,000 of 
eurrency in 1870, it follows that, in 1880, the population (since 
it increases at the rate of 33} per cent. in every decade) being 
56,000,000, the currency will amount to $560,000,000. By 
thus making the per capita a fixed and permanent relation, and 
the increase an aggregate increase, an element of steadiness and 
stability will be communicated to the circulating medium, 
which it could not receive by any other mode. It will be im- 
possible for it to fluctuate—to be less or more than is required 
for the wants of the community. It will be under the influence 
of the great law of demand and supply. The jix7ty in the rate 
per capita is an essential element of the system. The great 
source of the present moneyed derangements—fluctuation—will 
be entirely removed. The functions of those who will have the 
administration of the currency will be entirely automatic. 
They will be guided by an inflexible rule or principle, namely, 
the increase of population. The only source of instruction and 
of guidance will be the tables of population. 

The deposit and discount banks will be dealers exclusively 
in capital; in other words, distributors of capital. The Board of 
Commissioners will be dealers exclusively in currency. The banks 
of deposit and discount will be agents or intermediaries between 
the lenders of capital and the borrowers. They will gather into 
large aggregates those portions of capital which, in the hands of 
the owners, are lying unproductive, and distribute them to those 
who will employ them productively, nourishing industry, stimu- 
lating enterprise, and ministering to the wants of the mercan- 
tile public. 

To show that we have not invented a distinction, to sustain 
a theory, we copy the following remarks from Tooke’s History 
of Prices, a standard authority: ‘Totally unacquainted as 
the authors of the new system [the system of banking and 
ie adopted under Sir Robert Peel’s act of 1844] were, 
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ignorant of the distinction between capital and currency when 
applied to the distinct functions of the precious metals when 
serving in the shape of coin for internal purposes, and of capital 
when transmitted abroad in liquidation of an adverse balance 
of trade, still more striking, if possible, has been their disre- 
gard of that distinction in our internal exchanges.’ 

The subjoined remarks by Mr. Kinnear, are taken from his 
tract entitled, Crises and the Currency, published in London 
in 1867—a very able production: ‘Money is employed to 
perform two operations essentially distinct, the confounding of 





which is another source of error in the currency theory, [the 
theory adopted by the framers of Sir Robert Peel’s act.] Asa 
medium of exchange between dealers and dealers, it is the 
instrument by which transfers of capital are effected; that is, 
the exchange of a certain amount of capital in money, for an 
equal amount of capital in commodities. But money employed 
in the payment of wages, and in purchases and trade between 
dealers and consumers, is not capital, but ¢xcome-—that portion 
of the income of the community which is devoted to daily ex- 
penditure. It circulates in daily use, and is that alone which 
van, with strict propriety, be termed currency. Advances of 
capital depend entirely on banks and other possessors of capi- 
tal, for borrowers are always to be found. But the amount of 
the currency depends on the wants of the community, among 
whom the money circulates for the purposes of daily expendi- 
ture. By currency, I therefore understand that amount in 
bank notes and coin which is circulating in the hands of the 
community for the purposes of expenditure in directing the 
payment of wages. The importance of this distinction will 
appear obvious from the following passage in Col. Torrens’ 
letter to Lord Melbourne: “If the circulation were purely 
metallic, an adverse exchange, causing an export of the metals 
to any given amount, would occasion a contraction of the cir- 
culation to the same amount. If the currency of the metropo- 
lis consisted of gold, an adverse exchange, causing an export of 
gold to the amount of one million pounds, would withdraw 
from the circulation one million of sovereigns.” The fallacy 
involved in this, which appears a self-evident proposition to 
Col. Torrens, arises from the misapplication of terms. It is 
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self-evident, on the contrary, that an exportation of one million 
in gold would not withdraw a single sovereign from the circula- 
tion, unless all the gold in the country above the amount 
circulating as currency had been previously exported.’ 

The question arises, if the system we have suggested should 
be adopted, How is the new currency to find its way to the 
public? as the function of discounting mercantile paper would 
be limited exclusively to the banks of deposit and discount, and 
it would be no part of their function to issue paper money. 
The notes issued by the Board of Currency would find their 
way to the public through the disbursements of the Government. 
The drafts of the Secretary of the Treasury, under such a sys- 
tem, quarterly or monthly, as may be most convenient, to carry 
into effect the appropriations of Congress, would, of course, be 
paid from the issues created by the Board of Currency limited 
by the amount authorized by law to be issued in the ratio of 
the increase of population. 

The system of banking and currency we have suggested 
being founded on the distinction between capital and currency, 
leads necessarily to the separation of the functions of issuing 
paper money from that of banking proper. The separation is 
in form that which prevails in the Bank of England, which is 
divided into two departments, that of issue and that of banking. 
Our Board of Currency corresponds with the former. Our 
system of deposit and discount banks with the latter. There 
is, however, this difference. Under the system we propose, 
the separation is virtual. Under the British system, it is 
nominal, The issue department of the Bank of England 
has no original power. It is’ acted on exclusively by the 
public. Its sole function is to receive gold for notes and notes 
for gold.” The office of the Directors is a sinecure, and may, 

It is difficult to perceive the reason of the policy of compelling the Bank of 
England to purchase all the gold offered to it at a higher than might be the mar- 
ket price. It is evident that the dealers in gold bullion will take the whole 
supply they may receive to the Bank, if they are able to obtain a higher price 
than the market affords. It is one of those interferences with the freedom of 
trade in the precious metals from which nothing but evil can result. If the bank 
did not purchase when there was a large influx, that influx would be distributed 
throughout the various countries of Europe, instead of being concentrated, and 
finally accumulated, in the vaults of the Bank of England. It was these accumu- 
lations of treasure that induced the Bank to reduce, at times, the rate of discount 


to avoid the loss of interest on so much dead stock, and it was this reduction in 
the rate of discount that led to specu'ation. , 
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in the language of Mr. Gilbart, in his Practical T’reatise on 
Banking, ‘as well be filled by twenty-four broomsticks.’ The 
banking department exercises all the banking power. It dis- 
counts bills of exchange, receives deposits, and makes advances 
on Exchequer bills. Ifthe separation of the departments had 
been complete, it would have led to the adoption of Mr. 
Ricardo’s or some similar plan of tyansferring the privilege of 
issuing paper money from the Bank of England to a body inde- 

pendent of all control or influence by the government. The 

plan suggested by us makes a still more effectual separation ; 

for Mr. Ricardo would have clothed his Commissioners with 

certain banking powers. Under the system we recommend, 

there would simply be the making and issuing a certain quan- 

tity of paper money, not limited by an arbitrary principle, as 

in the case of the Bank of England and the National banks, 

but regulated by a principle that adds to the currency in pro- 

portion to the increase of population, thus making the wants 

of the public the measure of issue. There would be no banking 

powers, in the ordinary sense of the term; the function of the 

Board would be automatic, as much so as that of the issue de- 

partment of the Bank of England. 

We have stated that the basis of our system is the distinction 
between capital and currency. The Board of Currency would 
be dealers in currency exclusively. The deposit and discount 
banks would be dealers in capital ; in other words, distributors 
of capital; intermediaries between lenders and borrowers. 

In fact, the distinction is so subtle as to require an effort of. 
abstraction to comprehend its full force. We speak of capital 
in the sense of currency, as often as in the sense in which it is 
realized as material objects. When capital in currency, or to 
adopt the familiar phrase, moneyed capital, is borrowed, it may 
be sought as a purchasing power to affect the transfer of prop- 
erty either for temporary use, or for permanent investment. 
The merchant who obtains an advance from a bank, obtains it 
for the purchase of commodities which are parted with in ex- 
change for other commodities. The manufacturer borrows a 
portion of the capital he employs in his business, to purchase 
the things that become fixed capital, such as buildings and 
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machinery; the other components of his capital, such as raw 
materials and money for the wages of his workmen, become 
circulating capital; and this alone can, with strict propriety, 
be called currency. The capitalist who purchases stock in a 
bank, an insurance company, or any other joint stock associa- 
tion, or in the public funds, is compelled to employ the same 
agent as the merchant or the manufacturer, although he pur- 
chases for permanent investment. But when the term capital 
is used, in the sense of currency, it is not used in the strict 
technical sense. Strictly speaking, it is the power conferred 
by the possession of currency, and not currency itself, which is 
capital ; the power, namely, over all those things which the 
borrower has acquired or wishes to acquire, and for which he 
has to pay a price in proportion to what he can make by its 
use ; in other words, a rate of interest-in conformity with the 
rate of profit. There is, thus, a real distinction between the 
instrument or agent that conveys the power, and the power 
itself—between the material objects that constitute capital, and 
the currency which conveys the power to acquire those objects. 

There is much more importance attached to the bank note 
currency than we are disposed to admit, when it is recollected 
that if the public is secured by the solvency of specie-paying 
banks, a permanent over-issue of notes is impossible. The 
mistake made by the framers of Sir Robert Peel’s act of 1844 
was, that they attached undue importance to bank notes, and 
not sufficient importance to other forms of credit, such as bills 
of exchange, checks drawn against deposits, and book debts, 
whose agency in the expansion of credit beyond its due limits 
is unquestionable. The disproportion between the note cur- 
rency in England and bills of exchange, is surprising to those 
who have looked at the facts. According to a table published 
in Tooke’s History of Prices, (Vol. VI., p. 585,) the general 
conclusion drawn was, that in 1854 the average amount of bills 
of exchange, inland and foreign, in circulation at one time, in 
England and Wales, was about 150,000,000 sterling, or more 
than four times the amount of bank notes of all descriptions. 
This conveys an inadequate idea of the general inflation of credit 
in periods of prosperity. Mr. Bosanquet’s tract entitled, Metal- 
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lic, Paper, and Credit, Currency, published in 1842, contains 
a detailed statement estimating the amount of bills, checks, 
&e., at £18,000,000, daily, which would make the annual ag- 
gregate £6,570,000,000; which agrees very nearly with the 
statement in Mr. Tooke’s work. The highest estimate we have 
ever seen of the entire note circulation of Great Britain is a 
little less than £40,000,000. The relative disproportion is 
remarkable. Bills of exchange are excessively multiplied 
‘during periods when a low rate of interest increases the facili- 
ties of credit ; and it is a prevalent delusion that if they have for 
their basis real transactions, they cannot be excessive. The 
‘agency of bank notes in producing speculation, is a doctrine no 
longer tenable. That they prolong it is, we think, evident. 
In the reasoning and conclusions of Mr. John Stuart Mill on 
this subject, there must be general concurrence. He divides 
the market into two periods, which he calls ‘the guescent and 
expectant periods; the first in which commercial affairs are 
regularly progressive, in which there is no speculative excite- 
ment; the last in which speculation takes place from the sup- 
posed deficiency of one or more staple productions of commerce. 
Speculators then enter the market, and, either by their own 
capital or advances from banks, make purchase of the com- 
modity or commodities of which there is expected to be a 
scarcity.’ This is called by Mr. Mill ‘the expectant state of 
the market. It is to enable holders to retain their stocks that 
banks of issue do mischief. They nourish and prolong specu- 
lation by their advances, although they may have had no 
agency in originating it. Expedients may be contrived to 
check this tendency in banks of issue to prolong speculation.’ ” 
It was a period of twenty years before that principle first 
formally enunciated in the Bullion Report of 1810, that the 
3ank of England should regulate its issues by the state of the 
foreign exchange, became a part of the practice of that bank. 
It slumbered in that document until about the year 1830, for 
11 Principles of Political Economy, Vol. II., p. 219.—We can add our per- 
sonal experience in confirmation of the truth of this statement. Residing for 
many years in a city having a large export trade in cotton, and where there was 
much bank capital, we have known this staple to be held for a considerable 


period at speculative prices,—the holders receiving advances at Board of Direc- 
tors where their influence has enabled them to obtain unusual facilities of credit. 
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it was only when the British Legislature modified the usury 
law that the Bank was able, by raising its rate of discount, to 
check the efflux of its gold. Before this, the only rule by 
which it regulated its issues was, the amount of bullion in its 
coffers and the solvency of the borrowers. A comprehensive 
survey of the field, embracing, not only the state of the foreign 
exchange, but the probability of a favorable or unfavorable 
harvest, and the state of the loan market, were considerations 
that formed no part of its administration of the currency. Not 
that the principle enunciated by the Bullion Committee, proved 
sound and reliable. On the contrary, it proved the source of 
fluctuation. For there are a great variety of causes that affect 
the foreign exchange. 1. The debasement of the coin, which 
has precisely the same efiect on the exchange as a depreciation 
of the paper currency. 2. The excess of imports beyond ex- 
ports. 3. Large foreign loans placed on the money market. 
4. A deficiency of the harvest, compelling an export of gold in 
payment of imported corn. 5. Political events, which some- 
times have a considerable influence on the foreign exchange. 
It is seldom that more than two of these act in conjunction, 
and are classed among the causes that influence the real ex- 
change, which has a limit in the expense of transmitting specie 
from the debtor to the creditor country. As there is only one 
cause that affects the nominal exchange, (if the coin is of 
standard weight and fineness,) namely, the cost of the freight 
and insurance of specie from the debtor to the creditor country, 
the premium is easily ascertained. That the currency ought 
to be regulated by the state of the foreign exchange, cannot 
then, with truth, be affirmed. The proposition assumed an 
axiomatic form in the Bullion Report, and was acted on by the 
Directors of the Bank of England from the year 1830, accord- 
ing to the evidence of several of them. But a moment’s 
reflection will show that such a rule acted on must give rise to 
constant fluctuations in the value of money and in prices. That 
the foreign exchange would be a correct index of the value of 
the currency as compared with foreign currencies, if there were 
no other causes by which it could be influenced, except the 
state of the coinage and the amount and value of the paper 
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money which is asubstitute for and representative of the metals, 
there can be no doubt. But as above shown, there are various 
causes by which the foreign exchange may be affected. It 
would therefore be to confound the veal with the nominal ex- 
change, to adopt, as a rule for the regulation of the currency, 
the state of the foreign exchange generally. 

The influence of public banks in England, taking into view 
her whole system of credit, is comparatively limited. The joint 
stock and private banks have very large capitals as well as de- 
posits, and their agency in the undue extension of credit in 
periods of speculation and overtrading must not be overlooked. 
It is only occasionally that the Bank of England. engages in 
the business of discounting commercial paper, and those are 
periods of great monetary pressure. Its over-issues are mani- 
fested in the purchase of exchequer bills, and public securi- 
ties, and, at times, in other questionable investments. 

But it is not in this direction we must look for the worst 
abuses of the paper system through bank credits of any kind. 
The establishment of a system that will remove from govern- 
ment the necessity and the temptation to issue irredeemable 
paper money, would be an unmixed good; and if combined 
with a plan for the regulation of credit, if only tolerably suc- 
cessful, would lessen, if it did not remove, the evil of the period- 
ical recurrence of those crises that shake society to its centre. 

The Scotch banks would seem to form an exception to our 
principle of the separation of the functions of issue and dis- 
count, as they unite both functions. But the exception is more 
apparent than real. They deal mainly in capital and very subordi- 
nately in currency. The capitals of the Scotch banks are very 
large, frequently from £500,000 to £1,000,000 and £1,500,000, 
while their deposits are £25,000,000 to £30,000,000. Their 
circulation is rarely in the aggregate more than £3,500,000. 

Since the above remarks were penned, we have seen in the 
New York Herald of May 26, a letter from its Vienna corres- 
pondent, giving an historical account, in brief, of the Austrian 
currency, which sheds much light on this branch of our subject. 
It was the earliest issue of irredeemable papermoney in European 
annals. The first issue made, in 1762, was for sums amount- 
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ing to 12,000,000 florins to defray the expenses of the seven 
years’ war with Frederick of Prussia. Being issued in modera- 
tion it did not depreciate. There was no discount on it when 
exchanged for silver, that metal being then the standard. But 
as the expenses growing out of the wars produced by the French 
Revolution augmented, so did the paper currency of Austria. 
It was not made a legal tender except in payment of the taxes, 
for which it was receivable, and hence its designation of taxa- 
tion currency. 

The writer of the letter makes several divisions of his subject, 
but two principal divisions are all that are necessary ; to wit, 
the period anterior to 1800, and the period from that time till 
1866. Aslong as the Austrian government used this perilous 
instrument with moderation, and kept the privilege of issue in 
its own hands, it was beneficial to the State. But in 1815 it 
chartered the Austrian Privileged Bank for twenty-five years, 
the bank consenting to pay its own notes, and those of the gov- 
ernment in specie, for which purpose a loan was effected by the 
government. In 1860 the renewal of war increased the pub- 
lic expenditure, and asecond suspension took place with great 
depreciation of the notes both of the bank and of the govern- 
ment. In 1848 the charter of the bank was renewed for 
another twenty-five years. In 1866 there was final resumption. 

Two conditions arise out of this state of facts. 1. Thata 
paper currency issued by the State, although irredeemable, will 
preserve its value if limited. 2. That if not issued in amount 
exceeding the gold and silver coin for which it is a substitute, 
it will supersede the necessity of specie payments. This is the 
correct theoretical principle, but it is owing to the cireumstance 
that no means have yet been found to give effect to this theo- 
retical principle, that specie payments have become practically 
indispensable. As long as the Austrian government issued 
paper notes in moderation they were in value equal to silver, 
but when expensive wars compelled it to issue them in excess, 
they fell in value considerably below the standard. 

Another principle is exemplified by this Austrian exam- 
ple. As long as the State reserved to itself the privilege of 
issuing paper money, the profits from the circulation accrued 
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to it. These profits it afterwards transferred to the Austrian 
bank to the extent of the issue it permitted, which was about 
300,000,000 florins, the government issue being at the same 
time to an equal amount. Now the surrender of the benefit 
of an issue of three hundred millions of florins to a corporation 
was a sacrifice to that extent of the national interests; for dur- 
ing the time that resumption was preparing, it called for 
300,000,000 florins of Austrian commodities to pay for imported 
silver, while the expense of the loan ‘effected to enable the 
bank to resume was an uncompensated loss. 

We need not point out how well this Austrian example illus- 
trates our own practice, in which the profits of $300,000,000 in 
notes are surrendered to the National Banks. Nor need we 
adduce further argument to prove that if Congress would adopt 
a stable principle of issue, such as that of the increase of popu- 
lation, the evils of an irredeemable paper currency would be 
avoided, while there would be a saving to the United States of 
the expense of a metallic circulation, with the exception of a 
limited reserve of coin. 

It has been imagined that the sum we have named as the 
measure of issue would be inadequate to the national wants. 
The increase of wealth has been suggested as not an excessive 
measure for the increase of paper currency in the United States. 
Those who make this suggestion appear to be oblivious of one 
important fact. Steam and electricity have given an impetus 
to the circtilation of money scarcely conceivable except to those 
who have watched the operations. They have at least doubled, 
if not trebled, its rapidity. Credits that formerly extended to 
60 and 90 days, are now abridged to less than an average of 
30 days. So far from an increase in the volume of paper 
money in the ratio of the increase in population not being sut- 
ficient, we apprehend it may prove redundant. 

Having now finished what we have to say on the first branch 
of our subject, we proceed to the consideration of the second, 
namely, Zhe Regulation of Credit. 

The system of currency and banking we have suggested re- 
quires the conversion of the National Banks into banks of 
deposit and discount exclusively, in other words, the relinquish- 
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ment by those banks of the profits of their circulation. That 
this would be a real sacrifice to a majority of those banks we do 
not believe. Some of the most prosperous institutions donot 
issue notes. Mr. Gilbart,in his work on Practical Banking, 
mentions three in Liverpool. There is one at least in New 
York, the Bank of Commerce. Where capital centres the’ 
funds are always ample, in the shape of deposits, for every 
commercial want. Circulation forms the main resource of in- 
land banks. The organization of a system of preventive checks: 
presents difficulties hard to surmount. The most formidable is, 
the prevalent notion that any system which runs counter to 
self-interest would be impracticable in the execution, and would 
not be adhered to. Without systematic and organized efforts,. 
the action of the banks in carrying into effect a system of pre- 
ventive checks would be desultory and irregular. We would 
suggest for this purpose a check which for the want of a better 
name we would call @ graduated rate of discount and term of” 
credit. In making this suggestion we are influenced by no 
spirit of innovation. Those who are familiar with the practice 
of banks will at once recognize it as a restraining influence. 
Among the first questions put to a borrower who is an appli- 
‘ant for accommodation, is, For what term will the loan be re- 
quired? and one of its most ordinary conditions, especially 
during a money pressure, is the shortness of the period allowed 
the borrower; while one of the most usual checks to specula- 
tion is, an advance in the rate of discount. The combination 
of the two is the only system of defence to banks during a 
period of speculation, short of positive refusal to lend. In 
the speculative year, 1857, when the Bank of England was 
rapidly losing ils treasure, it raised its rate of discount, by 
successive steps, from two to ten per cent., and reduced its term 
of credit from ninety-five to seven days. This expedient did 
not arrest the payic, but it no doubt limited application for 
12 For example: assuming that six per cent. is the average rate of discount, 
and sixty days the average term of credit, when credit’ is given for ninety days, 
the rate of discount to be increased to seven per cent.; if for one hundred and 
twenty days toeight per cent., and in the descending scale, when the term of 
credit is shortened to thirty days, and soon. We believe the principle prevails 
practically among banks and bankers, of charging a higher rate of discount on 


paper of along date than on paper of a short date, but it would, we conceive, 
be an improvement in banking if it were made a part of the system. 
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discount. Nothing but a letter of authorization to the Direc. 
tors to exceed the legal limit of issue, or a knowledge that 
such a letter would be issued, calmed the agitation. 

We are aware of the objection that lies against the attempt 
during the furor of speculation to restrain the tendency to ex- 
cessive credit. It will be urged that at such periods, those who 
have embarked in speculation will give the most extravagant 
rates for money. This is true. But this is assuming an excep- 
tional state of things as furnishing the rule of action universally 
for all who borrow money. Money is borrowed ordinarily not 
for speculation, but for regular and productive employment. 
The rate of interest is then governed by the rate of profit—by 
the wholesome competition of lenders and borrowers. On the 
contrary, when loans are sought to sustain speculation, to meet 
engagements that will not bear delay, almost any price will be 
paid for money. The rate of interest at such periods is not 
governed by the rate of profit, but by the demand for lendable 
capital compared with the supply. 

It must not, however, be imagined that speculation and over- 
trading are vices peculiar to countries which have indulged in 
the dangerous luxury of paper money. Banks exclusively of 
deposit, in various parts of the continent of Europe, in Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, &c., have, at times, been seri- 
ously embarrassed, and mercantile failures have been a 
conspicuous feature of the financial history of those cities. 
Such banks have experienced, equally with those of England, 
the ill effects of too extended credit, not through the agency of 
bank notes, but through that of bills of exchange. Mr. McLeod; 
in his work entitled, Theory and Practice of Banking, remarks: 
‘The year 1763 is the first of those great eras of commercial dis- 
tress and prostration, caused by too great an expansion of credit. 
And these disasters took place where there was no currency at 
all but what represented bullion—at Hamburg and Amster- 
dam. The progress of the seven years’ war had probably 
encouraged speculation among the continental merchants, 
which involved in ruin those connected with them when peace 
came. <A general failure took place at Amsterdam. A much 
greater number in Hamburg followed immediately. No busi- 
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ness was for some time transacted but for ready money. The 
failures were equally general in many other parts of Germany.’ 
As late down as 1857, a similar state of things occurred at 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, &c. 

Deposit and discount banks get, occasionally, into difficulty 
by not having an organized system of credit connected with 
deposits. It is part of our commercial history that, in 1857, 
the banks in the city of New York suspended specie payments 
from not being able to pay their depositors, their deposits 
amounting to. $97,000,000." It seems obvious to the most 
superficial observation that, if there is no correspondence be- 
tween the periods of call for money lodged with banks (unless 
specially deposited) and periods of payment by those to whom 
the deposits are’ lent, both as to time and amount, difficulty 
and embarrassment, if not failure, must result. Some general 
rule regulating these matters between the banks and their cus- 
tomers, substituting conventional arrangements for loose and 
random practice, is absolutely necessary, especially among 
Southern banks, as banking on deposits appears to be almost 
their only resource for organized credit, Congress having im- 
posed a tax of ten per cent. on the circulation of all but National 
banks,—which amounts to a prohibition. 

To secure uniformity under a system of preventive checks, 
of which a graduated rate of discount and term of credit would 
form an essential part, we would suggest a convention of the 
banks which may be parties to such a system, through dele- 
gates, who should meet at some central point, to secure organi- 
zation and the desired uniformity; for without systematic 
action, there would be failure. The recent action of the 
insurance companies to affect uniformity, has been attended by 
complete success. On account of destructive fires in the differ- 
ent cities of the United States, it became absolutely necessary, 
if they would save their capitals from annihilation, that these 
companies should unite on some system of prevention. Accord- 
ingly, an invitation was sent to the various insurance compa- 
nies in the United States, and a meeting was held in the city 
of New York, the result of which was, the formation of a 


13 Colwell’s Ways and Means of Payment. 
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National Board, having under its supervision the rates, or 
-tariff, of insurance, and all other matters connected with or 
affecting the interests of underwriting. Now, what is there 
in the nature of banking so peculiar as to forbid the formation 
of a similar board representing the interests of banks ? whose 
.office it would be to watch the indications of a rise of the spirit 
.of speculation, and sound the alarm to those who control the 
operations of the banks, and thus, by a timely check, arrest 
speculation in its earliest stages. Shall we surrender all chance 
.of such improvement in the administration of banks as may 
prevent the periodical recurrence of speculation and over- 
‘trading, attended by crises, revulsion, panics, and bankruptcy, 
inflicting social evils which are an opprobrium to civilization! 
The public of Great Britain and the United States have wit- 
nessed for the last half century abortive attempts, by the 
application of correctives, to cure the evils of abuse of credit 
arising from its undue extension. It is high time that other 
remedies should be tried. We venture to submit the following: 
1. That a Board.ef Currency be constituted to consist of three 
Commissioners, rendered independent of other departments of 
the Government, not removeable except for breach of trust, on 
impeachment and conviction, who shall be clothed with the 
power exclusively of making paper money, and of issuing such 
sums quarterly as may be necessary for the public service, on 
.drafts or orders from the-Secretary of the Treasury, not exceed- 
ing the rate of increase of population. That to support the 
credit of the notes thus issued, $100,000,000 in gold be set 
aside as ‘a reserve of any surplus in the Treasury from duties 
on imports, and that the notes thus issued shall be receivable 
for all dues to the Government, payable on demand, and no 
note shall be issued of a lower denomination than ten dollars. 
The advantage of such a system of issue would be twofold. (1.) 
[t would preclude the possibility of creating irredeemable 
paper money under the plea of public necessity. (2.) It 
when other arrangements are perfected, furnish a sum sufficient 
to defray the entire public expenditure, and a surplus, in all 
probability, of 100,000,000, in lieu of taxation. 


2. The formation of banks of deposit and discount which, 
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under a system of open competition combining, in the highest 
possible degree, freedom with security, by making the parties 
associating for the purpose suable, as in the case of an ordinary 
partnership, shall, while acting as distributors of capital, and 
intermediaries between lender and borrower, supply abundant 
resources of lendable capital for all legitimate mercantile pur- 
poses. 

3. That authority be given to the Superintendent of the 
Mint to receive deposits of gold or silver in bullion or coin, in 
sums not less than $1,000, charging thereon a warehouse rent, 
and giving therefor receipts or certificates, which shall answer 
as means of remittance, and, to a certain extent, supersede 
domestic bills of exchange, thus saving the expense and risk of 
remitting specie, and avoiding the hazard from the failure of 
parties on whom bills may be drawn, as the receipts or certifi- 
‘ates will be based on that which has intrinsic value—gold or 
silver. 

We have suggested the possibility of so regulating credit by 
concert among the banks, as to furnish all the funds required 
for the legitimate purposes of trade, through banks of deposit. 
The Southern banks are prevented from exercising the func- 
tions of banks of circulation by the banking law of the United 
States, which imposes a tax of ten per cent. on all bank notes 
issued under State authority. As the large majority of 
Southern banks hold charters from the States in which they 
are situated, they are virtually deprived of the function of 
banks of circulation. With regard to the suggestion thrown 
out that the Southern banks may regulate credit-by a con- 
certed movement, we find some support to such an idea 
in Colwell’s Ways and Means of Payment, a work that 
unites sound theory of banking with a large experience of the 

various processes of credit. The difficulty to be overcome con- 
sists in settlements of the domestic exchange. Mr. Colwell 
says: ‘Foreign exchange, which, like domestic exchange, is 


only a mode of setting off debts against debts, by the mode of 


its operation becomes concentrated upon a few points, and in 
few hands. The foreign exchange of this country is chiefly 
earried on through New York, and by the agency of a few 
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persons there, because it is scarcely the interest of many to 
form foreign connections, with a view to so limited a business, 
The function is therefore small, and the business is transacted 
with facility, because few are engaged in it. The domestic 
exchange, on the other hand, involving more than five times 
the amount, with less difficulty in forming the needful connec- 
tions, becomes a favorite business with the public banks, a host 
of private bankers, brokers, and merchants. rom this ensues 
not only much friction, and many complications, in the move- 
ment, but a wide field is opened for fictitious operations in 
exchange. Undue competition of parties thus dealing in ex- 
change, induces them to offer, sometimes, more than the legiti- 
mate facilities, and at other times more than reasonable rates, 
for their agency; at the best it is productive of mischievous 
and embarrassing rivalry, and is the cover of not a few of the 
worst abuses of the credit system.’ 

Mr. Colwell’s mode of correcting these abuses of the credit 
system, is, the establishment of offices of domestic exchange 
representing whole cities and districts, which by concentrating 
their debts and credits could settle their mutual claims with the 
same facility as the clearing houses. He proposes the forma- 
tion of a capital of $5,000,000,jfor the accomplishment of this 
scheme; but as he suggests the remittance of the public funds 
as one of its functions, and as this forms no part of the system 
we have proposed, so large a capital would be entirely unneces- 
sary. The banks which may unite in such a system as we have 
suggested could easily supply the funds to carry into effect some- 
thing like a central point of redemption—a central agency and 
not a central ¢nstitutcon—an international clearing house, as far 
as the States were concerned, whose banks would combine in 
such a concerted operation. 

3ut our true reliance for an efficient device for the regula- 
tion of credit, is on the two agents steam and electricity—on 
facility of transportation and the shortening of credit. It has 
been always deemed one of the most difficult problems in social 
science to restrain and regulate credit. The periodically recur- 
ring ‘tendency to excess has become a part of modern history. 
Cycles of speculation, at nearly regularly recurring periods, had 
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almost led to despair of a remedy or corrective, when fortu- 
nately nature furnished the preventive. The two agents, steam 
and electricity, have brought the most remote parts of the globe 
into close contact. An order for merchandise or produce is now 
received in one-tenth the time it formerly required. The limit 
of foreign credit is now thirty days, when the minimum even a 
‘few months since was sixty days. Time is money. Capital is 
made four times as efficient as it was within the last decade. 
Nature has thus accomplished what art and contrivance have 
vainly essayed to effect. 

3ut velocity of movement, and the rapid transmission of 
thought, are not the most conspicuous results of this change. 
The material consequences are in close correspondence with 
the moral and intellectual. The economy of time and the im- 
proved processes of credit will yet bring into harmony labor 
and capital. 

We have remarked that the principle of restraint as regards 
excessive credit was to be sought in a graduated rate of discount, 
and corresponding term of credit—a principle on which banks 
have been unconsciously acting from the earliest period of their 
organization. 

The agency of nature has come to equalize the profits of 
vapital and the rate of interest. The value of money tends 
every hour to this desirable consummation. A loan may be 
negotiated on the Stock Exchange of London, on the Bourse of 
Paris, or on the exchange of Hamburg, at a difference less than 
the expense of remitting specie between these places. The de- 
cline in the value of money has kept pace with the reduced 
term of credit and rate of interest; and it is this reduction of 
credit that has checked its abuse. When credits were more 
extended—when the same bill of exchange or promissory note 
represented a number of commodities, no ‘ok could be found 
in bank regulations in restraint of renewals; but when credits 
were shortened, and bills were drawn at sight, the preventive 
check which had been so anxiously and frnitles sly sought, was 
found. Nature supplied what the ingenuity of man had vainly 
endeavored to invent. 

Having concluded our exposition of the system of currency 
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and banking suggested by us, it is proper that we should state 
the probable modus operandi of the system. 

1. The retiring of the notes of the National Banks, amount- 
ing to $300,000,000, and the substitution of the notes to be 
issued by the proposed Board of Currency, to be called United 
States Treasury notes. Notice to be given to the National 
Banks, say, on the Ist of January, 1871, to retire one-third of 
their notes on the subsequent Ist of April, one-third on the 1st 
of July, and one-third on the Ist of October. This is readily 
accomplished. As the notes of the National Banks are paid 
into the Treasury for taxes and other government dues, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has only to apprise the respective 
banks that such an amount of their notes waits redemption, 
and if not redeemed at a specified time, a cancellation of their 
bonds to an equal amount will take place. Thus the retiring 
of them will be insured. This will not be a contraction of the 
currency, but a substitution of one species of paper currency 
for another—a substitution of United States Treasury notes 
for National Bank notes. 

2. The cancellation of the bonds of the United States, (de- 
posited in the Treasury as security for the National Banks 
notes,) by applying to this purpose the excess of the new United 
States Treasury notes beyond the public expenditure, (supposed 
to amount to $100,000,000,) at whatever rate per month may 





be deemed expedient, so as to correspond with an equal reduc- 
tion of the floating debt, (the old legal tender notes,) by which 
there would be a saving to the Government of interest on 
$300,000,000 of bonded debt. 

3. That authority be given to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell any surplus of gold arising from the duties on imports, 
in open market, in his discretion as to time and amounts, after 
payment of the gold interest, but never to keep a larger sur- 
plus of gold on hand than would be sufficient to pay one quar- 
ter’s interest. : 

By such an arrangement, while the new United States Treas- 
ury notes will readily find their way into general circulation, 
through the various channels of the public expenditure, both 
the floating and the funded debt will be in process of reduc- 
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tion, in such proportions as it shall be found expedient to re- 
duce the former—in other words, safe to contract the currency; 
at the same time, the public will get rid gradually of a large 
mass of irredeemable paper currency, The profit on the cir- 
culation amounting to at least $300,000,000, will be a gain to 
the government and to the people, instead of a gain to the 
banks. Specie payments will, in all probability, be restored 
within three years, with a moderate and gradual contraction 
of the currency ;. while the entire annual expenditure of the 
Government will be defrayed from a fund adequate to the pu»- 
lic service without taxation to the extent of that saving. 

The scheme, in its financial aspect, requires a little additional 
explanation. The amount of new notes to be issued is esti- 
mated at $400,000,000, in the ratio of the increase of population, 
which is found to be about 33} per cent. every decade, equiva- 
lent to ten dollars per capita. We have already said that this 
rate per capita is a tentative experiment. If found to be in due 
proportion to the wants of the population, for that is the true 
criterion—neither more nor less than will maintain our cur- 
rency at a level with the currency of foreign countries—the sum 
per capita will be unalterable. It will be a fixed relation, 
absolutely necessary to secure steadiness. For example, if, 
after trial, ten dollars per head is found to be the proper pro- 
portion in 1870, the population then being assumed to be 
42,000,000, the amount of currency will be $420,000,000. It 
follows that, the aggregate increase of population being 33} 
per cent., in 1880 the population will be 56,000,000, and the 
currency will amount to $560,000,000. The public expendi- 
ture, it is estimated, unless we should have war, will be brought 
within $300,000,000."" Should this be the case, there will bea 
surplus of income over current expenditure of $100,000,000, 
and, the surplus of gold being also $100,000,000, there will be 
a specie reserve of $100,000,000 to protect the new notes, un- 
less the present mode of collecting the revenne on imports 
should be changed. 

The system we have suggested of banking and currency, 


14 Tt will be recollected that the Secretary of the Treasury, in his last Annual Re- 
port, stated that the public expenditure admitted of being reduced to $250,000, 000 
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pre-supposes a return to specie payments. It is proper, there. 
fore, that we offer such views on this subject as would show 
the probability of that event within a reasonable time, in case 
of a change of onr financial system. 

This subject cannot be intelligently discussed unless in con- 
nection with the public expenditure and the state of our foreign 
trade. 1. The Public Expenditure. Mr. McCulloch, in his 
Annual Report for 1868, states that the public expenditure 
ought to be reduced to $250,000,000. He estimates the reve- 
nue from the two principal sources—the customs and the 
internal revenue a saving of $50,000,000, 
which he would apply to paying off an equal amount of funded 
debt. 2. State of our Foreign Trade. This is an element of 
great importance, of which little or no notice has been taken 
in the remarks made on the subject. We cannot at present 
form an estimate of the crop of 1869-70, but supposing it to 
yield 2,250,000 bales, and the price for the average of the sea- 
son to be ten pence in gold, equal to twenty cents currency, the 








money value would be j ‘ ; $225 ,000,000 
The crop ef 1868-69 has been estimated - a money 
value of ‘ , ‘ , ; 250,000,000 





475,000,000 
Add to this the value of Rice, Sugar, Naval Stores, 
Petroleum, Tobacco, &e. ' , ‘ 75,000,000 
$550,000,000 
We are reasonable in estimating an aggregate money value in ® 
ee of $550,000,000 for the two years 1870, 1871. 

3. A no less important element, however, is the aggregate 
amount of our imports. The balance of commercial debt has 
been greatly against us since the year 1865. In 1865 and 1866 
we imported much more in value than we exported. The 
cheapness of money stimulated the consumption and importa- 
tion of foreign fabrics greatly beyond our ability to pay for. 
We were compelled to send our gold and bonds to redress the 
balance against us. The contraction of the currency will have 
the effect, by lessening the consumption of foreign merchandise, 
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to diminish our importations. Without any formal resolution 
or act of Congress to reduce the floating debt, the process of 
such diminution is going on. The year 1870 will witness a 
large reduction of our imports from Europe. This co-operating 
with the increased value of our exports, will bring about an 
equilibrium between our exports and imports, which will be a 
good preparation for resumption. But this cannot take place 
unless Congress has the moral courage to cancel a large portion 
of the ‘legal tender notes, or compel the National Banks to 
retire their currency. One or the other of these curtailments 
must take place, before we shall be able to resume specie pay- 
ment. But if Congress will authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to cancel the legal tender notes at the moderate rate 
of $50,000,000 annually, and, at the same time, reduce the 
public expenses to an equal extent, the exports being within 
the next two years brought to an equality with the imports, we 
may, perhaps, witness a return to cash payments on the first of 
January, 1872. 

The appearance of the report of Mr. Welles, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, enables us to add some illustrations of the 
subject discussed in the present article. The relation of the pa- . 
per currency to the wealth and population of the country is too 
intimate to be overlooked. Mr. Welles estimates the National 
wealth at twenty-three and a half thousand millions of dollars. 
We are inclined to accept the correction of this statement by 
a writer in Lippincott’s Magazine for February, who rectifies 
his calculation by adding fifteen hundred millions of dollars, 
on account of the expense of the war; thus enlarging Mr. 
Welles’s estimate of the National wealth to twenty-five thou- 
sand millions. s 

The same writer exposes a remarkable discrepancy between 
Mr. Welles’s estimate and that of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with regard to the amount of the National wealth; the 
latter officer estimating it at fifty thousand millions. The 
source of this difference is very evident. Mr. Boutwell seems 
to have assumed that the rate of increase of the National 
wealth in the decade from 1860 to 1870 was nearly the same as 
that between 1850 and 1860, making no allowance for the 
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waste of productive resources caused by the war, while Mr. 
Welles appears to have made such allowance. He computed 
the increase at 8 per cent. per annum; and as Mr. Kennedy’s 
Preliminary View of the Fighth Census estimated the National 
wealth at sixteen thousand millions of dollars in 1860, the esti- 
mate by Mr. Welles of the rate of annual increase, 8 per cent., 
was eighty millions at the end of the decade, or the aggregate 
of twenty-five thousand six hundred millions. If the same 
rate of progress had continued to the present time, it would 
have presented the large aggregate of nearly forty thousand 
millions of dollars. 

The bearing of these facts on the subject in hand will be seen 
on reference to the state of the bank note currency and the 
population in 1860. The population of the United States at 
that period was 31,445,322, and the quantity of the bank note 
currency $207,000,000, which was within a fraction of $7 per 
capita. In the same proportion, the population being now (as 
estimated by Mr. Kennedy) forty-two millions, the aggregate 
amount of our paper currency ought not to exceed three hun- 
dred millions of dollars. It will be borne in mind that the 
decade from 1850 to 1860 was one of the most prosperous in 
our annals, and the present age the most fruitful in those in- 
ventions by which the use of money is saved or partially super- 
seded. The Clearing House is an eminent example, while the 
extension and multiplication of railroads operates in the same 
direction. 

We have heard the objection, that the rate at which popula- 
tion increases, although very rapid in the United States, is too 
slow for the commercial activity and industrial enterprise of 
the American people. It has been affirmed that the rate of 
progress of the National wealth or some compound ratio be- 
tween wealth and population would afford a safer criterion than 
population alone. Commercial prosperity is subject to the 
hazards and vicissitudes of war, and much of our apparent 
wealth has had this unstable basis, while the requirements of - 
the people constitute a, power that is self-acting and indepen- 
dent of extrinsic influences. Bunt let any principle of propor- 
tion be adopted that may be deemed expedient ;—the great 
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desideratum is fixity of the ratio. What is required for a sta- 
ble currency, not open to the influences of credit, is some set- 
tled rule that would leave nothing to the discretion of the 
issuers, but be under the control of a fixed principle, increas- 
ing or contracting with the wants of the population, leaving 
the ratio, when once fixed, unalterable. Let us suppose eight 
dollars per capita to be the fixed ratio, and forty-two millions, 
as at present, the amount of population, increasing at the rate 
of three and a half per cent. per annum or thirty-five per cent. 
every decade. The paper currency, on that supposition, would 
be increasing with the population, and would amount at pre- 
sent to three hundred and thirty-six millions. At the census of 
1880 the population, increasing at the same rate as before, 
would be fifty-four millions, and the currency would necessa- 
rily have augmented from three hundred to four hundred and 
thirty-two millions; or if the ratio of ten dollars is preferred, 
the paper currency would be increased from four hundred and 
twenty millions in 1870 to five hundred and forty millions in 
1880. 

It must be obvious to those conversant with the subject, that 
the scheme of currency and banking, of which the above is an 
outline, is a combination of a principle first enunciated by the 
late eminent economist, David Ricardo, and that system of free 
banking which is the principal characteristic of the Scotch 
scheme of banking. Mr. Ricardo was the first to announce 
that there was no necessary connection between the business 
of banking proper, which is the lending of money, and the issue 
of a paper currency; and he made the basis of his system a 
total separation of these functions; but he did not live to give 
it complete maturity. A subsequent economist, Col. Torrens, 
the present Lord Overstone, persuaded Sir Robert Peel to em- 
body the idea in an act of legislation, which was done in 1844, 
by the separation of the Bank of England into two depart- 
ments, one of issue and the other of banking; but, unfortu- 
hately, he coupled it with the restriction that the notes issued by 
the banking department should not exceed £14,000,000, which 
allowed the Bank to receive any sum on deposit which was 
liable to éamediate call for payment in gold, while the same 
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deposits loaned and liable to call from the credftors of the Bank 
at longer or shorter periods, placed the Bank in such embar- 
rassment that two suspensions of the act became necessary. 

It is evident that one of the reforms in banking on sound 
and safe principles, contemplated under the system above 
recommended, is a correspondence in ¢e”m of payment as well 
as amount, between the deposits of banks and their loans, which 
does not exist at present. For example, depositors should be 
required to give from thirty to forty-five days’ notice ; and if this 
were the established usage, the system of bank credits would 
conform to its liabilities, credits would be shortened, renewals 
would not exist, and banks being simply banks of deposit and 
discount, and not of circulation, the correspondence to which 
we have referred would prevail, speculation would be lessened, 
and the great desideratum would be attained of making banks 
exclusively the distributors of capital. 

Mr. Ricardo’s plan differs from the above in two important 
particulars. 1. His Board of Commissioners, consisting of five, 
were to have the power to increase the paper currency at their 
discretion. Under the system we propose, the Commissioners 
of Currency, consisting of three, would have no such discretion. 
They would be bound to follow a principle that would be self: 
acting and unalterable, namely, the increase of the paper cur- 
rency in the ratio of the increase of population. 2. Mr. 
Ricardo’s plan is, that of a species of National bank. Its 
connection with the Government a certain contro! and influenee 
over it. Under the plan above proposed, the Board of Currency 
suggested would form an independent department connected 
in no other way with the Government, than as the medium of 
its receipts and disbursements. 

The figures we have presented demonstrate that an increase 
of paper currency in the ratio of the increase of population, 
will furnish an ample supply of such currency. According to 
those figures the increase of wealth between 1850 and 1860, 
the most prosperous period in our annals, was 126} per cent. ° 
The increase in the number of banks and the bank capital, was 
between 70 and 80 per cent. The increase of the bank loans 
about 60 per cent. The increase of the population 35 per 
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cent., while the addition made to the bank note currency was 
only about 27 per cent., showing conclusively that the pro- 
portion of increase of the currency to population, seven dollars 
per capita, making, in the aggregate, $300,000,000, would 
supply an ample amount, and proving that paper issues do not 
augment in the ratio of bank capital, as has been proved in the 
instance of the Bank of England, and clearly demonstrating 
farther the efficacy of those contrivances for economising the 
use of money, such as the clearing-house. 

In regard to the other branch of the subject, namely, the 
throwing open to general competition the business of banking, 
the example of Scotland is conclusive, where all who choose 
may engage in banking without applying to the legislature for 
a charter, subject to unlimited liability, on the principles of 
an ordinary mercantile partnership. 


Art. VI.—1. Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion. By 
John Tyndall, F. R. S., &e. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1869. 

2. History of the Inductive Sciences. By William Whewell, 
D. D. In three volumes. London: John Parker. 1847. 

8. Recent Progress in Relation to the Theory of Heat. By A. 
Cazin. Paris: 1867. 

4. The Rede Lecture, delivered in the Senate House, before 
the University of Cambridge, England, 1865. By John 
Tyndall. London: 1865. 


There is, perhaps, no other subject in the whole range of the 
physical sciences, which is attracting such general attention as 
the nature, phenomena, and laws of heat. Sir William Ham- 
ilton remarks: ‘The sciences always studied with keenest 
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interest are those in a state of progress and uncertainty.’ This 
may be the reason why the attention of natural philosophers 
has been, of late, turned especially toward this branch of 
physics. The great accuracy of instruments, and the general 
diffusion of scientific tastes, have produced, upon this subject, 
an accumulation of facts, and a rapid development of theory, 
unexampled in any other department of scientific research. 

The steps which have marked the progress of each of the 
physical sciences, with the exception of acoustics, bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to each other. The history of sound is pecu- 
liar ; for, in this science, ‘ we take our stand upon acknowledged 
truths, the production and propagation of sound by the motion 
of bodies and of air; and we connect these with other truths, 
the laws of motion and the known properties of bodies, as, for 
instance, their elasticity. Instead of Zpochs of Discovery’ (as 
in the case of light, heat, and electricity,) ‘we have Solution of 
Problems.’! 

It is the glory of God, says Solomon, to conceal a thing ; but 
the honor of the King to search it out. God’s ways do, indeed, 
seem past finding out, even in the natural world. It appears 
little less than a miracle, that man should have found the 
means to weigh the mighty mass of the sun, to measure the 
inconceivable distances between the fixed stars, to solve the 
problem of the celestial motions, to follow the sun with all his 
planetary worlds, as he moves through infinite space, to bring 
within the range of human vision the wonderful changes taking 
place upon his surface, and to ascertain, beyond a doubt, what 
are his chemical constituents. Yet these great discoveries rest 
upon” principles and evidence which no reasonable man can 
refuse to credit. 

The laws that govern the universe might have been made as 
clear as the noonday sun, but where, then, would have been 
the keen delight which now rewards the seeker after truth? 
This knowledge would have proved flat and insipid, if it had 
not required a mental effort to seize it, and intellectual toil to 
make it one’s own. It is the search after truth, the mental 
effort necessary to grasp it, the gradual unfolding of its-beauty 


1History of the Inductive Sciences. Vol. IT., p. 329. 
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and symmetry under his steady gaze, which constitutes the 
pleasure, as well as the mental culture, incident upon scientific 
research. The law of God, which presents to man just so 
much truth as is needful to him, and withholds just so much 
trom him as shall be necessary to develop his faculties, is as 
immutable as the laws which govern the motions of the heavenly 
bodies; and this points to the conclusion that what we want is 
not facts, but mental growth—not knowledge, but intellectual 
discipline, to make us come up to the full measure of the stature 
of men. 

Accordingly, though ‘God sits concealed behind his own 
creation,’ there is, in every department of Nature, some fact, or 
phenomena, which serves as a clue to his hidden glory. The 
supposition of Plato, or rather of the human mind, that the 
heavenly bodies revolve around the earth, as a centre, with a 
uniform motion, and in perfect circles, was the natural, if not 
the necessary, result of the first appearances of the visible uni- 
verse. But this theory, however plausible at first view, was 
merely the veil of the temple by which the real mysteries of 
Nature, and the glory of God, were concealed from the mind of 
man. For two thousand years, and more, he reasoned, he specu- 
lated, he invented hypothesis after hypothesis, without once 
piercing the veil, or catching a glimpse of the wonderful art 
wherewith the universe had been constructed. Yet, all this 
while, there stood the striking fact, the obvious clue, which 
should have conducted him from his error into.a knowledge of 
the glorious truth; the fact, namely, that Mars, instead of ap- 
pearing always of the same size, as the reigning theory re- 
quired him to do, seemed much larger at some times than at 
others ; his apparent diameter being, indeed, four and a half 
times as great, at its maximum, as at its minimum value! 
Why, then, was not this fact, this clue, seized and followed out 
to its consequences? Just because men, blinded by first ap- 
pearances and the authority of great names, were devoting all 
their energies to reconcile this fact, with the idea that Mars 
revolves around the earth; and, for this purpose exhausted 
themselves in the inventions of their centrics and their eccen- 
trics, their cycles and their epicycles, their hypo-cycles and their 
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concentrepicycles,—scribbling the beautiful book of the hea- 
vens all over with their devices in support of a foregone con- 
clusion. It was only after the theory of Plato, which had be- 


gun in such perfect clearness, simplicity, and apparent order, 


had terminated in such real darkness, perplexity, and confusion, 
that the thinker appeared whose sublime destiny it was to seize 
the anomalous fact, so long held out to mankind as a clue, and 
follow it up to the sun as the real centre of the planetary mo- 
tions. It appeared to Copernicus, that since the variation in 
the apparent diameter of Mars is so very great, he must re- 
volve, not around the earth, but around the sun; and, after 
forty long years of patient meditation and profound mathe- 
matical calculation, he established forever, the heliocentric 
theory of all the planetary motions. If it was ‘the glory of 
God to conceal,’ behind the veil of plausible appearances, this 
great secret of the system of worlds in which we live; it was 
certainly the honor of the king,—the great ‘king of thinkers,’ — 
to search it out. 

It was, in like manner, an anomaly in the motion of Mars, 
a discrepancy between theory and fact, which first led Kepler 
to suspect that he moved not in a circle, but in an ellipse. 
‘My first error was,’ says he, ‘that the path of a planet is a 
pertect circle; an opinion which was a more mischievous thief 
of my time, in proportion as it was supported by the authority 
of all the philosophers, and apparently agreeable to meta- 
physics.’ But while all philosophers dogmatized, or dreamed, 
or reasoned about the motions of the planets; there stood the 


Fact respecting the motion of Mars, which no calculations 


could reconcile with the idea, that he revolved around the 
sun in a circle. Who, knows, then, said Kepler, that ‘he 
moves in a circle? Perhaps he moves in an ‘ellipse.’ ‘ This 
idea,’ says he, ‘ raised me as from a sleep, and gave me a new 
light.’ It raised him, indeed, from the long sleep of the many 
years in which he had worked, and dreamed, and puzzled his 
brain, over his ‘first error,’ and gave him the new light of a 
hope, which, in the end, shed a new light on the glory of the 
material universe. “For, by demonstrating the elliptic form of 
the planetary orbits, Kepler opened the way to the discovery 
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of his other great laws, which gained for him the title of ‘the 
legislator of the skies.’ How admirable, then, the condescen- 
sion of the great Architect of the universe, who, by a peculi- 
arity in the orbit of Mars, enabled a Copernicus, and a Kep- 
ler to unveil the mechanism of the heavens, and thereby reveal’ 
so much of his glory to mankind, as well as to prepare the way 
for a Newton! If, indeed, the orbit of Mars had been as nearly 
circular as those of the other planets, the world might, for all 
we know, be still involved in darkness, and be found beating 
its brain over the ‘first error’ of Kepler, which had come 
down to him from a Plato, an Aristotle, a Hipparchus, a Ptol- 
emy, and a Copernicus. 

It is, again, by a very remarkable and striking arrangement 
in the positions and motions of the planets, that God has lent 
to his rational creatures, through the medium of the astrono- 
mer, a still more sublime view of the infinite wisdom and good- 
ness displayed in his wonderful works. All the planets move 
in the same direction,—from west to east ; and they move along 
a narrow belt in the heavens, or very near the plane of the 
ecliptic. By this two-fold arrangement it is, that the mathe- 
matician is enabled to demonstrate the otherwise unapproacha- 
ble truth, that the stability of the solar system is eternal. We 
now, know, that, after a certain cycle of oscillations or changes, 
which to the mind of Newton portended its subversion, the 
solar system will right itself, and roll on forever; a sublime 
discovery which, but for the two-fold arrangement in question, 
would have been still, and perhaps always, concealed from the 
mind of man. By this arrangement, it is, then, that God has 
given to ‘the king,’ the means of searching him out, and see- 
ing his glory. 

From the beginning when God said ‘ Let there be light,’ to 
the present century, no one demonstrated, or established, the 
true theory of light. As in astronomy, so in optics, the most 
obvious and simple view was at once adopted, and long main- 
tained its ground, in spite of all opposing doubts, and difficul- 
ties, and facts. It seemed so perfectly evident, at first sight, 
that light is composed of luminous particles of matter sent forth 
from luminous bodies, that this view of light, or the ‘ emission 
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theory,’ as it is called, was adopted by Sir Isaac Newton him- 
self, as well as by the scientific world in general. The oppo- 
site and rival view, or the ‘wave theory’ of light, received, it 
is true, the sanction of a few great names, such as those of 
Huyghens, Descartes, and Euler. The obviousness and sim- 
plicity of the emission theory, however, supported as it was by 
the name of Newton,—by far the greatest in the annals of 
science, gave it the ascendency over the wave theory. But 
while the controversy raged, and the balance inclined to the 
side of error, Nature held out her silent clue to the wave the- 
ory of physics. This theory had, indeed, for more than two 
thousand years, looked out from the department of acoustics, 
and gazed the world in the face. No one ever doubted, or 
could doubt, the truth of the wave theory in regard to sound. 

3ut if sound is produced by a series of vibrations, or a succes- 
sion of waves, in an elastic medium; why should not light be 
supposed to proceed from a similar cause? Does not God al- 
ways act like himself? And are there not wonderful analo- 
gies, and harmonies, running through all his works ? 

There was one great difficulty in the way of this theory. 
The air, the elastic medium whose waves produce sound, is 
known to exist. But who has ever seen, or felt, or in any way 
detected, the existence of the elastic medium, which serves as 
the basis of the wave theory of light? It is a naked assump- 
tion, a bare hypothesis, which has been invented or imagined, 
merely to support an otherwise baseless theory; and is, conse- 
quently, not a legitimate principle or postulate of science. 
Let its existence be first demonstrated, or detected, and then 
experimental inquirers, or inductive philosophers, may be ex- 
pected to listen to the claims of the wave theory of light. But 
how can the existence of such a medium possibly be detected ¢ 
If it exists, it is so inconceivably attenuated, that its presence 
cannot be detected by any retardation in the motions of the 
planets. How, then, may its existence be ascertained 7 

Here, again, a clue is held out to the student of nature in his 
utmost need. By this clue one of Nature’s most hidden secrets, 
one of her most unapproachable mysteries, is placed within his 
reach. If Encke’s comet, as it is called, had been created sim- 
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ply and solely to serve as the means of detecting the existence 
of an infinitely attenuated ether, or elastic medium, in space, 
it could not have been more admirably adapted to the purpose. 
It is, in fact, a little delicate feeler, which the universe has put 
forth, to detect and reveal the existence of such a medium. 
‘The anomalous fact, in the solar system, of a period continu- 
ally diminishing’ which the revolutions of this comet presents, 
points directly to the existence of such a medium. ‘ This 
anomalous fact,’ as Encke inferred from his mathematical eal- 
culation, ‘can arise from no other cause than the action of a 
. resisting medium, or ether, in space.’? 

The wave theory of light, thus rendered still more probable 
by the discovery of Encke, entered on a new career, of the most 
brilliant conquests recorded in the annals of science. The first 
stage in the growth of any natural science, is the collection 
and classification of facts. These facts are necessarily at first 
very limited, and the principle of classification may not have 
been the true one: nevertheless, the labor expended is not 
lost. From this classification arises a theory, which if it be the 
true one, will be built up and strengthened by all future ob- 
servation; but if it be false, it will soon show its inadequacy 
to meet the demands made upon it, in explaining the new phe- 
nomena constantly presenting themselves. The solution first 
adopted is, as we have already seen, usually the simplest ex- 
planation of the observed facts; a simplicity which, if the the- 
ory be a false one, itis impossible to maintain, as observations 
are multiplied, or new phenomena observed. The most un- 
mistakeable distinction between a true theory and a false is 
this :—if it be true, each new fact, instead of complicating the 
original idea, quietly assumes its place, and makes the under- 
lying truth more certain and beautiful from the diversity of its 
application ; but, if false, though at first so very simple and 
clear, it becomes more and more complicated and embarrassed 
in its attempts to explain new facts. ‘Such a theory,’ says 
Whewell,? ‘may, to a certain extent, explain the phenomena 
which it was at first contrived to meet ; but every new class of 


*Norton’s Astronomy, page 119. 


* History Inductive Sciences, Vol. II, Optics, page 464. 
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facts requires a new supposition,—an addition to the machin- 
ery; and as observation goes on, these incoherent appendages 
accumulate, till they overwhelm and upset the original frame- 
work.’ 

This was the case with respect to the first theory of light, as 
well as with respect to the first theory of astronomy. The 
emission theory served to explain the ordinary facts of reflec- 
tion, refraction, absorption, and radiation; but when the more 
complicated phenomena of double refraction and polarization 
came to be considered, new assumptions had to be made to 
explain them. ‘There is here no unexpected suecess, no happy 
coincidence, no convergence of principles from remote quarters : 
the philosopher builds the machine, but its parts do not fit, 
they hold together only while he presses it: this is not the 
character of truth.’* The emission theory of light, plausible 
though it seemed, and with all the weight of Newton’s author- 
ity to sustain it, was forced to yield to the inexorable demand 
of myriads of unexplained facts waiting ‘the touch of sound 
theory to introduce among them that rule and order which 
mere observation had sought for in vain.’§ 

The undulatory theory, which is now universally acknowl- 
edged to be the true one, was propounded by Huyghens, and 
ably advocated by Euler, soon after Newton’s enunciation of 
the rival hypothesis; yet it was nearly a hundred years before 
it was generally received. 

In 1847, the year in which was published the edition of 
Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, which is now 
before us, the theory of heat was still undefined and unsettled. 
‘No general theory of heat has been propounded,’ says he, 
‘which affords the means of calculating the circumstances of 
the phenomena of conduction, radiation, expansion, and change 
of solid, liquid, and gaseous forms.’* No further comment on 
the wonderful growth of the wave theory of heat, during the 
last twenty-three years, is needed, than the bare statement of 
the fact, that it now stands side by side with the wave theory 
of light. 

The close analogy between sound and light—between light 

‘History of the Inductive Sciences, Vol. II., p. 465. 'Tbid., p. 416. 
€Ibid., p. 517. 
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and heat, had previously been established; but there seemed a 
vast gulf between these cognate branches and the mechanical 
forces, until the intuitive genius of Mayer, the patient, close, 
steady investigations of Joule, succeeded in establishing, by en- 
tirely different methods, the accepted foot pound, or the equiv- 
alent in mechanical force of the heat requisite to raise one 
pound of water one degree Fahrenheit. This force is sufficient 
to lift 772 pounds one foot high, or one pound 772 feet high. 
If these numbers strike the ear as immensely teo great, we must 
remember, that in any application of heat which we, under 
ordinary circumstances, can make, only a small fraction of it 
goes toward raising the temperature of the water; by far the 
greater part being wasted in bringing the outer air, as well as 
the containing vessel, to an equilibrium in temperature with 
the water to be heated. In the most carefully arranged and 
delicate experiments, where the heat applied is confined simply 
to raising water, or gas, to the required temperature, the 
accuracy of these numbers is fully proved. Who, for example, 
would ever imagine, that in the innocent, luxurious bed of coals, 
which now burns so quietly in our grate, and invites to deli- 
cious repose within the circle of its radiant light and heat, 
there sleeps a tremendous energy which, if properly applied, is 
capable of raising millions of pounds ? 

We commonly look upon our machines as the creators of 


force, and venerate them accordingly ; whereas, in reality, they 
are merely the means employed to prevent the almost total 
waste of energy supplied by the simple operations of nature, 
which are continually going on under our eyes. In the steam 
engine, for example, we wonder that so great a work should be 
accomplished by a means apparently so insignificant ; and yet, 


in fact, the machine accomplishes nothing, except to save one- 
tenth part of the energy generated in the furnace, and apply 
it to the conversion of water into steam. When we consider 
the small fraction of this energy which is applied to practical 
or scientific purposes, we can well believe that we have not 
come to the end of inventions. We cannot flatter ourselves, as 
we are apt to do, that we have reached the highest stage of 
civilization ; but we can easily believe that the field for enter- 
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prise, practical and scientific, instead of narrowing down, will 
grow wider and wider, as our powers of vision are strengthen- 
ed to look over the vast expanse stretching out illimitably be- 
fore us. 

The spirit of the age is, we must confess, a mad rush after 
results, and especially results which can be measured and val- 
ued in dollars and cents. Who dares assert, however, that we 
are altogether lacking in the patient inquiry, the untiring 
energy, the power of close and accurate investigation, which 
has been a distinguishing characteristic of the master minds of 
allages? Joule spent eight of the best years of his life in 
collecting data, and in making thousands of experiments, in 
order to establish the mechanical equivalent of heat, or a com- 
mon measure between the molecular and the mechanical forces. 

The bridging over of this chasm—the establishment of this 
common measure, has given rise to a belief in the indestructi- 
bility of force, or the ‘Conservation of Force,’ as it is called ;— 
a theory which is in itself very beautiful; but which, it seems 
to us, has been accepted upon evidence that fails to satisfy the 
severe demands of truth. That force is convertible, and that 
there exists a most close and intimate connection between heat 
and motion, is fully established ; and also that the relation be- 
tween the heat destroyed and the motion generated, or the 
converse, is subject to fixed laws. But the law of Conservation 
demands more than this. In the words of its eloquent advo- 
cate, it maintains that ‘To Nature nothing can be added, from 
Nature nothing can be taken away; the sum of her energies 
is constant; and the utmost man can do in the pursuit of 
physical truth, or in the application of physical knowledge, is 
to shift the constituents of her never varying total. The law 
of Conservation rigidly excludes both creation and annihilation, 
Waves may change to ripples, and ripples to waves. Magni- 
tude may be substituted for number, and number for magni- 
tude. Asteroids may aggregate to suns and suns resolve 
themselves to floree and faunz, and flore and faune melt in 
air, the flux of power is eternally the same—it rolls in music 
through the ages, and all terrestrial energy—the manifestation 
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of life as well as the display of phenomena, are but the modu- 
lations of its rhythm.’? We must not allow ourselves to be 
carried away by the grandeur of the thought, nor the beauty 
of the language, in which it is clothed. By making the sum 
of nature’s energies constant, we virtually exile God from the 
world which He has created, or give Him place only as the 
ultimate cause. The laws which govern matter are of such a 
mechanical and immutable nature, that, looking to them alone, 
we are tempted to believe all that these philosophers tell us; 
but we must not forget that the material world, with all its 
glory and all its beauty, is only the symbol of the world of 
mind; that so long as mind exists and is multiplied, it origi- 
nates force, and, consequently, the sum of nature’s energies 
‘annot be constant. The tendency of the study of matter is to 
materialism, if we forget that we are studying only the half, 
and the meaner half, too, of God’s creation. 

Sir John Herschel says, in regard to the doctrine in question : 
‘It will, perhaps, be objected to this, that the principle so gen- 
erally cited, and now -o universally recognized as a dominant 
one in physics—that of the “conservation of force,” stands op- 
posed to any, even the smallest amount of arbitrary change in 
the total of “force” existing in the universe. This principle, 
so far as it rests upon any scientific basis, as a legitimate con- . 
clusion from dynamical laws, is no other than the well-known 
dynamical theorem of the conservation of vis viva (or of 
“energy,” as some prefer to call it,) supplemented to save the 
truth of the verbal enunciation, by the introduction of what is 
called “ potential energy,” a phrase which I cannot help re- 
garding as unfortunate, inasmuch as it goes to substitute a 
truism for the announcement of a great dynamical fact. No 
such conservation, in the sense of an identity of total amount 
of vis viva, at all times, and in all circumstances, in fact, 
exists.’$ 

The material theory of heat which has always, until yery 
lately, had the greater number of adherents, being opposed 
only by a few eminent men, may be briefly explained by saying, 


*Tyndall on Heat, p. 515. 


* Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects. Origin of Force, p. 468. 
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that caloric or heat was supposed to be an extremely attenuated 
fluid, possessing no weight, which was ‘stored up in the inner. 
atomic spaces of matter.’ The fact that some bodies require a 
much larger amount of heat than others, to raise them to a 
given temperature, was known by the advocates of the emission 
theory, and accounted for by the supposition that some bodies 
have a greater capacity for heat than others; that water, for 
instance, is capable of storing up just thirty times as much 
heat as mercury, and, in consequence, requires thirty times the 
amount of the fluid caloric, to produce the same sensible effect. 
They explained the heat produced by compression, by supposing 
that the atoms of the body squeezed, were forced into closer 
contact by the process; and that the atomic spaces being less, 
the capacity for heat was proportionally decreased. They did 
not go on to inquire whether the facts sustained this supposi- 
tion. The fact that heat is made sensible by friction and per- 
cussion, received a similar explanation. 

The dynamical or mechanical theory of heat teaches that it 
is a motion of the ultimate particles of matter, propagated 
through the elastic ether, which pervades space, and which 
penetrates the atmosphere, as well as the densest of solid 
bodies, occupying the space which exists between their mole- 
eules. The existence of this ether is not, as we have seen, 
merely an hypothesis invented to meet the requirements of the 
vibratory theory of heat. Indeed, although Newton denied 
the undulatory theory of light and heat, he considered it pro- 
bable that such a medium existed throughout space. 

The idea that heat is a vibration, has for ages floated as a 
dim conception before the scientific mind. In some eases, it 
had received a distinct enunciation before the facts then known 
seemed to warrant the conclusion. With that intuitive faculty, 
which has made the master minds of all ages, whether poets or 
philosophers, the prophets of coming discovery, Bacon says :° 
‘When I say of motion that it is the genus of which heat is the 
species, I would be anderstood to mean, not that heat gener- 
ates motion, or that motion generates heat, (though both are 
true in certain cases,) but that heat itself, its essence and quid- 


*Novam Organum. Book If., Aph. 20. 
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dity, is motion, and nothing else.’ Again, ‘ Heat is an expan- 
sive motion, whereby a body strives to dilate and stretch itself 
to a larger sphere and dimension than it had previously occu- 
pied.’ .... ‘It is shown also in all boiling liquid which 
manifestly swells, rises and bubbles, and carries on the process 
of self-expansion, till it turns into a body far more extended 
and dilated than the liquid itself, namely, into vapor, smoke, 
or air.’ Locke gives a definition almost as felicitous: ‘ Heat,’ 
says he, ‘is a very brisk agitation of the insensible parts of the 
object, which produce in us that sensation from whence we 
denominate the object hot; so what in our sensation is heat, in 
the object is nothing but motion.’ This idea, so clearly de- 
fined, that we scarcely need a fuller enunciation of the present 
dynamical theory of heat, lay, for two hundred years, in the 
darkness and silence of musty libraries, awaiting its germi- 
nation. 

About the year 1780, Benjamin Thompson, more familiarly 
known as Count Rumford, first brought to the test of experi- 
ment the theory that compression diminished the capacity for 
heat in any body. While superintending the boring of some 
‘annon, his attention was arrested by the immense amount of 
heat generated. He collected the chips of metal, out of which, 
it was supposed, all this caloric had been squeezed, and sub- 
jected them to repeated pressure. He found that he could 
obtain just the same amount of heat from these chips that he 
could from others which had been sliced from the metal in such 
a way that no heat was induced. No amount of pressure re- 
peated-again and again, produced any sensible diminution in 
their apparent capacity for heat; he was therefore forced to the 
conclusion, that heat was not a material substance. He con- 
structed an apparatus, consisting of a cylinder, within which a 
borer was made to revolve. This whole machine he immersed 
in water, at the temperature of the surrounding air,—sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit. The borer was made to revolve, and the 
temperature observed. In two hours and thirty minutes the 
water actually boiled. We will give the effect of the experi- 
ment in his own words, because they are so beautiful from 
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their enthusiastic simplicity. ‘It would be difficult,’ he says, 
‘to describe the surprise and astonishment expressed in the 
countenances of the bystanders, on seeing so large a quantity 
of water heated and actually made to boil without any fire. 
Though there was nothing that could be considered so very 
surprising in this matter, yet I acknowledge fairly that it 
afforded me a degree of childish delight, which, were I ambi- 
tious of the reputation of a grave philosopher, I ought certainly 
rather to hide than to discover.’ We will venture to give two 
beautiful experiments of Sir Humphrey Davy, in his own 
words, though the extract is long: ‘ Without considering, 
says he," ‘the effects of the repulsive power on bodies, or en- 
deavoring to prove from these effects that it is motion, I shall 
attempt to demonstrate by experiment, that it is not matter; 
and in doing this I shall use the method called by mathemati- 
cians reductio ad absurdum. 


10 


‘First, let the increase of temperature produced by friction 
be supposed to arise from a diminution of the capacities of the 
acting bodies. In this case it is evident some change must be 
induced in the bodies by the action which lessens their capa- 
cities and increases their temperatures. 

‘ Kxperiment. I procured two parallelopipedons of ice, of 
the temperature of twenty-nine degrees, six inches long, two 
wide, and two-thirds of an inch thick; they were fastened by 
wires to two bars of iron. By a peculiar mechanism their sur- 
faces were placed in contact, and kept ina continual and most 
violent friction for some minutes. ‘They were almost entirely 
converted into water, which water was collected and its tem- 
perature ascertained to be thirty-five degrees after remaining 
in an atmosphere of a lower temperature for some minutes. 
The fusion took place only at the plane of contact of the two 
pieces of ice, and no bodies were in friction but ice. 

‘From this experiment it is evident that ice by friction is 
converted into water, and aceording to the supposition its capa- 
city is diminished ; but it is a well known fact that the capacity 
of water for heat is much greater than that of ice, and ice must 


10 Rumford’s Essays, Vol. II., p. 484. 


1 Sir Humphrey Davy’s Works, Vol. II. 
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have an absolute quantity of heat added to it, before it can be 
converted into water. Friction consequently does not dimin- 
ish the capacities of bodies for heat. 

‘From this experiment it is likewise evident that the increase 
of temperature consequent on friction cannot arise from the 
decomposition of oxygen gas in contact, for ice has no attrac- 
‘tion for oxygen. Since the increase of temperature consequent 
on friction cannot arise from a diminution of capacity, or oxy- 
dization of the acting bodies, the only remaining supposition 
is that it arises from an absolute quantity of heat added to 
them, which heat must be attracted from the bodies in contact. 
Then friction must induce some change in bodies enabling them 
to attract heat from the bodies in contact. 

‘Experiment. I procured a piece of clock-work, so con- 
structed as to be set at work in the exhausted receiver; one of 
the external wheels of this machine came in contact with a 
thin metallic plate. A considerable degree of sensible heat 
was produced by friction between the wheel and plate when 
the machine worked, insulated from bodies capable of commu- 
nicating heat. I next procured a small piece of ice; round 
the superior edge of this a small canal was made, and filled 
with water. The machine was placed on the ice, but not in 
contact with the water. Thus disposed the whole was placed 
under the receiver, (which had previously been filled with car- 
bonic acid,) a quantity of potash (that iscaustic vegetable alkali,) 
being at the same time introduced. 

‘The receiver was now exhausted. From the exhaustion, 
and from the attraction of the carbonic acid gas by the potash, 
a vacuum nearly perfect was, I believe, made. 

‘The machine was now set to work, the wax’ (with which 
the metallic plate had been coated) ‘rapidly melted, proving 
an increase of temperature. Caloric then was collected by 
friction, which caloric on the supposition was communicated by 
the bodies in contact with the machine. In this experiment 
ice was the only body in contact with the machine. Had this 
ice given out caloric, the water on the top of it must have been 
frozen. The water on the top of it was not frozen, consequently 
the ice did not give out caloric. The caloric could not have 
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come from the bodies in contact with the ice, for it must have 
passed through the ice to penetrate the machine, and an addi- 
tion of caloric to the ice would have converted it into water,’ 

From the many experiments, by which the law has been es- 
tablished, that heat and work are mutually convertible, and 
which show very strikingly that heat is evolved only where 
mechanical motion is destroyed, we will select one. ‘When 
a ball of ivory falls on a horizontal plane of marble, it rebounds 
and returns almost to its point of departure. Repeat the ex- 
periment by replacing the ivory ball with one of lead, and the 
ball will rise to a less height in rebounding: but now it will 
grow warm, which was not the case with the ivory ball. Cause 
soft bodies or liquids to fall; these will no longer rebound, and 
if we measure their temperature, we shall find the heat created 
by the impact to be greater than in the previous instance.” 

If our readers desire further information upon this subject, 
we refer them to the volume of Tyndall, which stands at the 
head of this article, where the fullest information is given, in 
the most lucid and charming style. 

Foremost in the ranks of those who have established the 
right to be called the discoverers of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat, stand Dr. Joule of England, and Dr. Mayer of Heil- 
bronn. To Joule, who was the first to demonstrate, with abso- 
lute certainty, this equivalent in numbers, must be awarded the 
palm ; for he truly is the discoverer, who first removes. a truth 
from the region of hypothesis to that of established fact. Yet, 
surely, those two men may stand side by side in our reveren- 
tial admiration. Each wonderful in his own way, Mayer from 
the powerful grasp of intellect which ascertained the foot pound 
by so simple an experiment, that an intelligent child may un- 
derstand it, and Joule, from the patient determination, and un- 
abated enthusiasm, with which he pursued his investigations, 
for years, in the face of difficulty and discouragement. It is 
hard to decide which most demands our reverence ; for, patience 
was not lacking in the one, nor intellectual power in the other. 
There seems to us no mental quality so God-like, so calculated 
to stir our admiration for the human intellect, as that ardent 


12 Revue des Cours Scientifiques de la France, July, 1867. 
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love for truth, which makes a man seek it for years, with no 
prospect of profit, and with only a doubtful hope of fame. 
This quiet steady determination in the pursuit of truth, which 
is invariably the concomitant of the highest order of genius, 
is entitled to our highest admiration, because, perhaps, no other 
mental quality has in it so strong a moral element. 

The laws which govern the reflection, refraction, absorption, 
and radiation of heat, have been long known to be iden- 
tical with those of light. But itis only very recently, that the 
very phenomena which forced physicists to accept the dynami- 
cal theory of light, have been proved to be the phenomena of 
heat as truly as of light. Heat is proved to be polarized, and 
to be doubly refracted. A heated gas exhibits the same pro- 
perty as a luminous one, 





that of absorbing just the same rays 
which it is capable of emitting.  Whewell’s remarks in regard 
to the polarization of light, as proving the undulatory theory, 
may with perfect propriety be applied to the polarization of 
heat. ‘ Thus,’ says he, ‘this beautiful theory corrected, while 
it explained, the best of the observations which had previously 
been made, and offered itself to mathematicians with an almost 
irresistable power of conviction. The explanation of laws so 
strange and diverse as those of double refraction and polariza- 
tion by the same general and symmetrical theory, could not 
result from anything but the truth of the theory.’” 

The very marked resemblance between the phenomena of 
light and heat, the fact that the waves of each are propagated 
through a vacuum, (which shows that our atmosphere is not 
the medium through which they are transmitted;) and the 
strong presumption that the medium is the same for both, is: 
gradually leading men of science to assume that light and heat 
are different manifestations of the same force. M. Cazin says: 
‘Instead of assuming that two like systems of waves propa- 
gate, the one heat, the other light, while they undergo the 
same modifications by reflection and refraction, is it not more 
simple to admit one single system, the longest waves producing: 
the effect of heat, and the shortest those of light?" 


1S History of Inductive Sciences, Vol. Il, page 458. 


“ Smithsonian Report, 1868, page 232. 
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Newton discovered the composite nature of light, and un- 
ravelled its marvellous texture, by passing through a triangu- 
lar prism of glass a ray of white light; thus spreading it out 
into the gorgeous colors of the prismatic spectrum. It was for 
a long time supposed, that the visible rays were the only ones 
belonging to it. Sir William Herschel, in endeavoring to as- 
certain the amount of heat associated with the different colors 
of the spectrum, passed very delicate thermometers through 
them all in succession. He found that the violet, indigo, blue, 
and green rays produced no sensible effect, but that the yel- 
low rays caused a very slight rise in temperature, which in- 
creased as he moved them through the orange and red, or 
least refrangible of the colored rays. Pushing his thermome- 
ters into the dark space, beyond the red, he found that the 
radiant heat there was more intense than in any portion 
of the colored spectrum. By a similar process were discovered, 
beyond the violet end of the spectrum, the chemical or photo- 
lytic rays, to which al] photographie effects are due; but this 
subject does not belong to our present inquiry. By prismatic 
analysis, it has been shown that the rays emitted by a plati- 
num wire, when it is gradually heated, follow the exact order 
of the solar spectrum; beginning at the least refracted end. 
At first only heat rays are observable, then a feeble glow of 
light is seen, which assumes a red color. As the wire becomes 
more violently heated, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet, are added, each color superposed upon the foregoing ones, 
until, all combined, cause it to emit white light. ‘ Eminent 
experimenters were long occupied in demonstrating the sub- 
stantial identity of light and radiant heat, and we have now 
the means of offering a new and striking proof of this identity.” 
A concave mirror will veflect the image of a luminous object 
at a distance, converging the rays and making a small but very 
distinct impression, at, or near, the focus. If we wish to ex- 
amine the heat and light rays separately, we may sift them by 
passing them through glass, which is transparent to light but 
intercepts the heat, or by removing the glass and interposing 


15 Rede Lecture before the University of Cambridge. May 16th, 1865. By 
Tyndall. : 
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a solution of iodine, which is transparent to heat, or diather- 
mous as it is called, but opaque to light. The electric light is 
placed in such a position as to be reflected by the mirror. ‘An 
intensely luminous inverted image of the carbon points of the 
electric light is formed at the focus of the mirror employed. 
When the solution is interposed, and the light is cut away, 
what becomes of this image? It disappears from sight, but 
an invisible thermograph remains, and it is only the peculiar 
constitution of our eyes, that disqualifies them for seeing the 
picture formed by the calorific rays. Falling on white paper, 
the image chars itself out; falling on black paper, two holes 
are pierced in it, corresponding to the images of the two coal 
points; but falling on a thin plate of carbon in vacuo, or ona 
thin sheet of platinized platinum, either in vacuo or in air, 
radiant heat is converted into light, and the image staimps itself 
in vivid incandescence upon both the carbon and the metal.’ 
Similar results have been obtained from the rays of the lime 
light and of the sun. 

We are tempted to multiply proof; but we must leave this 
portion of our subject, not because it is exhausted, but because 
our space is too limited to allow us to give more than an indi- 
sation of what is going on in the scientific world, in develop- 
ing, and bringing to perfection, the mechanical theory of heat. 

We have mentioned the general law, that heat is an expan- 
sive force. Of course, the converse must hold good, that cold, 
or the absence of heat, contracts. To this law there are two 
notable exceptions. The first of these is water, which follows 
the general rule and contracts until it reaches its maximum 
density, which is at about the temperature of thirty-nine de- 
grees Fahrenheit; where, for a few moments, it stands still, 
and then begins slowly to expand. The colder the freezing 
mixture which surrounds the vessel of water, the more rapid 
the expansion, and, when it is converted into ice, the increase 
in volume is very decided and very sudden. The processes of 
nature are so quiet, and apparently so simple, that we come to 
imagine them much less wonderful than they really are, until 
some unexpected manifestation startles us into an involuntary 


16 Rede Lecture, &c. 
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acknowledgment of their marvellous power. A bottle made of 
iron, half an inch thick, will be shivered, if the water 
confined in it be frozen. In freezing ‘it requires more room, 
which the rigid iron refuses to grant. But its rigidity is pow- 
erless in the presence of the atomic forces. These atoms are 
giants in disguise,” and even the iron must yield. This peculiar 
characteristic of ice,—that of expansién as it assumes a solid 
form,—simple and unimportant as it may seem, has a bearing 
upon the habitability of the globe, greater, perhaps, than that 
of any other physical fact, excepting our relations to the sun. 
If water followed the general law, and became denser as it 
became colder, when it reached the solid condition it would 
necessarily sink, and the ice would accumulate at the bottom, 
instead of at the surface of our oceans, rivers, and lakes. Tar 
down beneath the reach of the solar rays, it would, winter after 
winter, be heaped up, filling its vastest caverns, and most un- 
fathomable depths, until finally the oceans, in the frigid and 
temperate zones, would become solid ice. This effect would 
probably be communicated to the adjacent bodies of water in 
warmer climes, till, in the course of centuries, the whole of the 
equatorial oceans would become solidified. The same effect 
would be greatly increased by another cause. As the evapora- 
tion was so greatly retarded, the atmosphere would possess a 
much smaller portion of aqueous vapor than it now holds in 

suspension, and this aqueous vapor, though it allows the solar 
" rays to penetrate it without absorbing any sensible quantity, is 
almost impervious to the heat radiated back from the earth. 
‘It is of the utmost consequence to the life of the world.”™. . 
‘The aqueous vapor takes up the motion of the ethereal waves,’ 
says Tyndall, in another connection, ‘and becomes thereby 
heated, thus wrapping the earth like a warm garment and pro- 
tecting its surface from the deadly chill which it would other- 
wise sustain.’ 


The consequence of the solidification of the 
oceans and other bodies of water would, of course, be death to 
every living thing which they contain; but that would be an 
insignificant result, compared with those which must inevitably 
follow. The evaporation from the ice which must first be 


Tyndall on Heat, p. 95. 18 Rede Lecture, &c. 19 Tbid. 
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liquified, and then vaporized, would be so small, and would 
take place during so short a time every year, that probably all 
the moisture would be absorbed by the atmosphere, and would 
never be precipitated as rain or snow. The old saying, that 
all signs fail in a drought, is not a popular superstition, but 
embodies a truth, which is,—that when the air is very dry it 
will absorb a great amount of moisture, holding it suspended 
as aqueous vapor, and that clouds which, in ordinary weather, 
would prognosticate rain, are then often converted into invisi- 
ble vapor, and disappear. Such would probably be the case 
were our vast oceans, the great sources of moisture, to become 
solidified. And in a few centuries after the reversal of this 
apparent exception to the general law, our beautiful world 
would be converted into a desolate, barren wilderness, with not 
one vestige of animal or vegetable life remaining. We men- 
tioned that there were two exceptions to this law. The metal 
bismuth exhibits the same phenomena as water, when subjected 
to great cold. Tyndall says, in the spirit which is so prevalent 
in these days, and which would set God and nature so far 
apart: ‘I have heard this wonderful property of water referred 
to as an irresistible proof of design, unique in its kind, and sug- 
gestive of pure benevolence; the fact, however, is, that the 
case is not an isolated one; there are no fish to be saved, yet 
molten bismuth acts exactly as water acts... ... ‘Once for 
all, I will say that the natural philosopher, as such, has nothing 
to do with purposes or designs. His vocation is to inquire 
what nature is, not why she is; though he, like others, and he 
more than others, must stand, at times, rapt in wonder at the 
mysteries in which he dwells, and toward the final solution of 
which, his studies afford him no clue.’*® Must we conclude, be- 
cause we can see no reason why bismuth expands in freezing, 
that there is, therefore, no benevolent design in the fact that 
our lives, and the lives of myriads of God’s creatures, are made 
possible? Can we not hold our judgment in abeyance, and 
believe that possibly, in the economy of nature, there may be 
some wise and benevolent reason why bismuth should also ex- 
pand, though we cannot see it? Certainly the philosophy 


°° Tyndall on Heat, p. 96. 
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which can see no meaning in God’s works, but the bearing 
they have upon the comfort, or convenience, or pleasure, of 
some human being, is a puerile philosophy, and one which 
could be the result of no approximation to the true idea of a 
God. But truth seems to us to lie, in this case, where it 
always delights to lie, in the golden mean between two ex- 
tremes. There is nothing which, to our minds, seems caleu- 
lated to inspire the same awe of the omnipotence of the Creator, 
as the belief that, while he is working out his glorious thoughts 
in the visible universe, he is, nevertheless, mindful of the hap- 
piness of his humblest creature,—that while he is giving the 
grand expression of himself, in the magnificence of the heavens 
and of the earth, he is, at the same time, the tender Father 
watching over the slightest interests of his children; and weav- 
ing the thousand threads of human life, entangled though they 
seem, into one perfectly harmonious design. Shall we deprive 
science of its noblest meaning, by resigning our God-given 
privilege as men, of looking 
‘Through Nature up to Nature’s God?’ 

We cannot but acknowledge that this spirit, which separates 
the Creator from his creation, is a natural reaction from the 
narrow-mindedness of those,—calling themselves believers,— 
whose candor and humility are so very small, that they would 
rather deny scientific facts, than confess themselves ignorant; 
and whose faith is so very limited, that they cannot entrust to 
God the vindication of his own glory; or believe that he will, 
in his own good time, show us that the two grand expressions 
of his will,—his word and his works,—are perfectly harmonious, 
and cannot possibly contradict each other. 








This expansion of ice and molten bismuth, is, however, no 
violation of a physical law, but one of the many instances in 
which one law steps in and modifies another. Water is, in one 
sense, removed from the dominion of the laws of heat, and 
subjected to the law of crystallization. Bodies, in crystallizing, 
acquire an increase of volume. The particles of water, for 
example, which before the process takes place, fit into each 
other, as it were, or flow together, no sooner begin to freeze and 
crystallize, than they arrange themselves in definite figures, 
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and at definite angles, which compels them to occupy more 
space. But why should water be made to crystallize? Or, in 
other words, why should the fact, and the law, of erystalliza- 
tion, be introduced into the system of the world, precisely at 
the very point, at which it is required to save it from destruc- 
tion? Surely, this is an evidence of a more God-like wisdom, 
as well as benevolence, than would be any mere arbitrary re- 
versal of the ordinary course of nature, or of her established 
laws. 

We have now considered the subject of heat in its general 
aspect ; let us turn our attention to the explanation of some of 
the natural phenomena which are the results of this force. 
Among all the wonders and beauties which, with such a prodi- 
gal hand, are scattered over the natural world, there is nothing 
more wonderful or beautiful, than the glaciers of Switzerland. 
Their marvellous structure and exquisite beauty might, in- 
deed, well inspire the magnificent Hymn in the Vale of Cha- 
mount. ‘ 

Though we may say that these wonderful creations are the 
direct product of cold, yet this is not the whole truth; 
for without the heat of the sun, the waters of the ocean would 
never have been lifted from its basin, or precipitated, in the 
form of snow, on the mountain top, so as to form and feed the 
glaciers. ‘Snow perfectly formed is not an irregular aggregate 
of ice particles: in a calm atmosphere the aqueous atoms ar- 
range themselves so as to form the most exquisite figures’... . 
‘the six leaved blossoms assume the most wonderful variety of 
form; their tracery is of the finest frozen gauze; and round 
about their corners other rosettes of smaller dimensions cling. 
Beauty is superposed upon beauty, as though nature once com- 
mitted to her task, took delight in showing even within the 
narrowest limits the wealth of her resources.” It is to the vast 
aggregations of these snowflakes—to myriads upon myriads of 
these exquisite crystals heaped upon each other, that we owe 
the glaciers. Above the limit of perpetual snow, where the 
heat of the summer’s sun is inadequate to melt each winter’s 
accumulation, a large residue remains. Every succeeding win- 





*t Tyndall on Heat, page 197. 
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ter adds to this mass; but yet there is no apparent increase in 
the amount of snow upon the mountain tops. The explana- 
tion of this fact is, that in consequence of the enormous su- 
perincumbent mass, the lower strata are squeezed down into 
solid ice. And as, winter after winter, the weight above be- 
comes greater and greater, the ice below is forced, by the in- 
creasing pressure, to move in whatever direction it finds the 
least obstruction. Squeezed, at times, between the rocky walls 
which overhang its banks, again spreading itself out over great 
surfaces ; descending precipices in its bed, showing great rents 
and fissures at each new trial of its strength, overcoming all 
obstacles, until it reaches the line beyond which its stealthy 
march is stayed. The same voice which said to the waves, 
‘Hitherto shalt thou come,’ has placed a bound to the on-com- 
ing of the mighty mass of ice. When we reach the place 
where the power of the sun to liquify the ice, equals the sup- 
ply from above, we have the termination of the glacier. 

Geologists have endeavored to account for the ice period in 
the world’s history, when every mountain side, the gigantic 
naked rocks of the Rocky Mountains, as well as the gently 
swelling slopes of the Appalachian system, were covered with 
glaciers ; supposing, for this purpose, that the earth had passed 
through some intensely cold region in space. But, as we have 
said, it is not cold alone, which produces the glaciers; but such 
an alternation of heat and cold, as shall vaporize the water of 
the ocean, and hold it in suspension in the air, until it is con- 
densed, and falls in snow; so that, in reality, the glacier is as 
truly the child of the sun, as is the tenderest flower that blooms 
in the midst of its eternal winter. 

Many theories have been advanced to account for glacial 
motion. The power of accommodating itself to its bed, has 
led to the assumption that ice is a viscous substance, like tar or 
honey, and obeys the same laws of motion which govern these 
bodies. Some of the phenomena exhibited by them, would 
seem to bear out this opinion. The central portion moves 
more rapidly than those parts which are nearer the borders, 
and the power of assuming the form of its bed, looks as though 
it possessed the quality of viscosity; but here the analogy 
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ceases. The most marked characteristic of a viscous body is 
its tennity. In no case, and under no circumstances, has 
ice shown itself to be possessed of this quality. There are 
always great clefts in the glacier, above any inequality in its 
ad In one place, where the inclination is so slight, that a 
line indicating the angle, cannot be distinguished, by the eye, 
trom a right line, the glacier announces the fact by a suc- 
cession of transverse fractures in every portion of the ice 
which passed over this part of the bed. There must then be 
some other property of ice, which causes it to fulfil all 
the requisite conditions, and by which all the varied phenom- 
ena may be explained. 

This property was first pointed out by Faraday in 1850; and 
is known by the name of regelation; that is, as the word indi- 
cates, a freezing together of surfaces after rupture. A number 
of experiments have been made, which leave no doubt that 
this process can be carried on even in very high temperatures. 
Two smooth surfaces of ice can be frozen under hot water, by 
being pressed closely together. Particles of crushed ice will 
assume any shape desired, by being placed in a mould, and 
subjected to strong pressure. This is owing, not to any plia- 
bility, but to the particles freezing together upon being brought 
into close contact. The explanation is very simple. ‘ We know,’ 
says Tyndall, ‘that vapor is continually escaping from the free 
surface of a liquid, that the particles at the surface attain their 
gaseous liberty sooner than the particles within the liquid. 
We can see that this must also be true in regard to ice; when 
we transfer the particles of ice from the surface to the interior, 
as we co, by pressing closely together the ruptured parts, a 
great increase of temperature would be required to permit 
liquefaction in their new position, and regelation takes place.’ 
So then the movement of the glaciers is due to constant rup- 
ture at each new point of strain, and constant freezing at each 
new point of contact. 

Another very wonderful production of heat, is exhibited in 
the Boiling Springs or Geysers of Iceland,—one of the appar- 
ent anomalies‘ in which that land of fire and ice abounds. 
Chevalier Bunsen made them a subject of the most accurate 
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investigation, and has not only given us a very beautiful the. 
ory, which explains the various peculiarities of the different 
geysers; but has been able to produce artificially all the phe- 
nomena of intermittent eruption, or steady flow, as well as 
those in which the discharge takes place only when some ob- 
struction isyplaced over the mouth of the tube. There are 
hundreds of these geysers to be found in Iceland in every stage 
of development, which enabled him to study the causes of their 
growth and decline. 

The Great Geyser which we select for illustration of Bun- 
sen’s theory, consists of a tube ten feet in diameter, and seven- 
ty-four feet in depth, lined with a smooth coat of silica, so hard 
as to resist the blows of a hammer. The tube is surrounded 
by a mound of earth, and at the upper end, it terminates in a 
basin measuring sixty by fifty-two feet. How this wonderful 
tube was constructed, and how this beautiful plaster was laid 
on, remained a mystery, until its solution by Bunsen. It has 
been proved, by chemical analysis, that the geyser water con- 
tains silica in solution, and this would naturally give rise to 
the supposition, that the water had deposited the silica on the 
sides of the tube and basin. But the geyser water may be 
bottled for years without precipitating any sediment. If, how- 
ever, it is placed in an evaporating basin, though there is still 
no precipitate at the bottom of the basin, a ring of silica is 
formed around the upper edge of the water, where its surface 
comes into contact with the vessel. This is, in miniature, 
the work which the Geyser performs in, erecting its own 
tube. In the first instance, it was a simple spring, its waters 
finding their escape at its lowest outlet; at this point the silica 


is deposited, until it becomes more elevated, and the course of 
the water is shifted; thus building up through thousands of 


years its own prison house. This tube and basin are constantly 
filled with hot water. Chevalier Bunsen succeeded in ascer- 
taining the temperature of the Geyser tube through its whole 
extent, just before an eruption. It is a well known fact, that 
the boiling point of water is dependent in a great measure up- 
on the pressure ‘to which the liquor is subjected; and that 
water can be made to boil ina vacuum, by the heat of the 
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hand. Of course, the temperature requisite to produce ebulli- 
tion, increases as we go down the tube, where it is subjected 
to a constantly increasing pressure, from the weight of the 
superincumbent column of water. Bunsen found, by means 
of his thermometrical observations, that the heat of the water 
increased all the way down, but at no point did it attain the 
temperature, which was at that place the boiling point. The 
geyser tube is fed by streams of water flowing through fissures 
in the heated rocks underneath the earth. There will be, at 
times, from one cause or another, a sudden generation of steam 
or gas, which seeks an outlet. Subterranean thunder will then 
be heard, and the water in the tube will be lifted up by the 
elastic force of the escaping vapor, causing an overflow from 
the basin to take place. If the quantity of steam be sufficient, 
the body of water will be lifted to such a height, that without 
any increase of temperature, (the pressure being relieved,) it 
will boil, and the formation of more steam in the confined tube 
will cause the water to jet far up into the air. The steam hav- 
ing made its escape, the water subsides and all is tranquil, un- 
til the renewal of the cause produces another eruption. 

‘A moment’s reflection,’ says Tyndall, ‘ will suggest to us that 
there must be a limit to the operation of the geysers. When 
the tube has reached such an altitude that the water in the 
depths below, owing to the increased pressure, cannot attain 
its boiling point, the eruptions of necessity cease. The spring, 
however, continues to deposit its silica, and forms a laug or 
cistern. Some of these in Iceland are forty feet deep. Their 
beauty according to Bunsen is indescribable; over the surfaces 
curls a light vapor; the water is of the purest azure, and tints 
with its lovely hue the fantastic incrustations on the cistern 
wall, while at the bottom is often seen the mouth of the once 
mighty geyser. There are in Iceland vast but now extinct 


geyser operations. Mounds are observed whose shafts are 
filled with rubbish, the water having forced a passage under- 
neath, and retired to other scenes of action. We have in fact 
the geyser in its youth, manhood, old age, and death. In its 
youth as a simple thermal spring, in its manhood as the erup- 
tive column; in its old age as the tranquil laug; while its 
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death is recorded by the ruined shaft and mound which testify 
the fact of its once active existence.” ; 

A phenomenon of daily occurrence, and which has been, until 
of late years, very imperfectly understood, now claims our at- 
tention. Two theories have been at times in vogue to account 
for the deposition of dew. The one that it is a fine rain which 
falls from the sky; the other that it is caused by a steam which 
rises from the earth. The fact that dew is always most copious 
on clear nights, and that we rarely see it when the sky has 
been obscured, proves that the first cannot be the true solution. 
In order to test the truth of the second hypothesis, various ex- 
periments have been made, one of which is as follows: A 
board was placed in an exposed position, supported at a little 
distance above the ground; a piece of wool was placed upon 
the board, and another piece under it. It was found in the 
morning that the wool upon the board had gained fourteen 
grains in weight from the dew ‘deposited upon it, while the 
piece beneath it had gained only four grains. This, with many 
other similar experiments, fully proves that dew cannot be the 
result of any emanation from the earth. Dr. Wells, to whom 
we owe the theory of dew, which is now universally accepted, 
noticed that wherever dew was most copiously deposited, there 
the temperature was lowest. The aqueous vapor with which 
our air is always charged, remains invisible until brought into 
contact with some colder body, when it is deposited in minute 
drops. <A glass containing iced water, becomes covered witha 
deposit of this vapor on the dryest summer day. -The earth 
being a good absorber of heat, must of course be a good radia- 
tor; the heat which it has received from the sun during the 
day, it radiates off into space at night. When the sky is per- 
fectly clear, radiation goes on very rapidly; but when a cloud 
intervenes, the process is materially retarded, aqueous vapor, 
as mentioned before, permitting the sun’s rays to penetrate it, 
though reflecting back almost all the radiant heat from the sur- 
face of the earth. Dr. Wells made a great number oi experi- 
ments upon this point. On one occasion, he noticed that a 
thermometer lying on the grass showed twelve degrees lower 


*°Tyndall on Heat, page 142. 
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temperature than one suspended a few feet above it in the air. 
While looking at them, a cloud passed across the zenith, and 
the thermometer in the grass rose ten degrees, leaving only two 
degrees of difference. In fact, his thermometer rose and fell 
as the clouds passed across the sky; a conclusive proof of the 
effect upon the earth’s radiation, produced by the intervention 
of these masses of vapor. ‘It may be asked why the ther- 
mometer which is a good radiator, is not, when suspended in 
free air, just as much chilled, as at the earth’s surface. Wells 
has answered the question. It is because the thermometer 
when chilled cools the air in immediate contact with it; this 
air contracts, becomes heavy and trickles downward, thus al- 
lowing its place to be taken by warmer air. In this way the 
free thermometer is prevented from falling very low beneath 
the temperature of the air.’ 

This fact that the temperature of the body upon which the 
dew is deposited is very closely connected with the phenomena 
of its appearance, has given rise to a theory which has stood 
the test of the closest investigation. The radiation of the earth 
lowers its temperature, and, consequently, condenses the aque- 
ous vapor which comes into contact with it. What is true of 
the earth is,in a much greater degree, true of grass, upon which 
we find dew most copiously deposited. Grass is found to be 
a very good radiator of heat, and a very poor conductor; the 
heat which it gains during the, day, it radiates off into space at 
night; and it cannot make good its loss on account of its very 
feeble powers of conduction. The consequent chilling of its 
surface causes the dew to collect upon its blades. If this be 
the true explanation, we should expect to find dew most plen- 
tifully deposited upon those substances which are good radia- 
tors; and, in fact, this is precisely what we do find. Metals, 
although they are cold to the touch, are poor radiators, and a 
comparatively small deposition of dew takes place upon their 
surfaces. Tyndall, in speaking of the investigation of Wells, 
says, in his usual felicitous style: ‘ He made no haste, but took 
no rest, till he had mastered his subject; looking steadfastly 
into it, until it became transparent to his gaze. Thus he solved 
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his problem, and stated his solution, in a fashion which rep- 
ders his work imperishable.’ 

A large portion of Tyndall’s work is devoted to very minute 
and delicate observations upon the. relative conductivity of 
the atmosphere and various gases. For many years it was 
supposed that these substances were perfectly transparent to 
the calorific rays, but by means of a very simple, but beautiful, 
apparatus, he has measured their power of conduction. The 
apparatus consists of a long tube closed at each end by plates 
of rock-salt, which is almost perfectly diathermous; at one end 
is placed a tube of boiling water, and, at the other, a galvano- 
meter, which is an exquisitely sensitive thermometer, though 
constituted on entirely different principles from the ordinary 
one. ‘The tube is connected with an air-pump, by means of 
which a vacuum can be produced,,and different kinds of gases 
and vapors can be introduced, various arrangements having 
been made to insure their perfect purity. Tyndall seems to 
have added more to this branch of the subject by his personal 
investigations, than to any other. His evident enthusiasm, 
which mekes the whole book so charming, informs even these 
dry details with life and beauty. 

These experiments, which at first seemed so simple, have 
assumed a more complicated aspect, since the investigations of 
M. Wild and M. Magnus have brought to light the fact, that 
the character of the inner surface of the tube materially modi- 
fies the effect. If this inner surface be polished, air containing 
aqueous vapor absorbs more heat than dry air does; but if it 
be blackened, or lined with velvet, the reverse is the case. 

We have now glanced at some of the most striking and 
interesting phenomena of heat ; but we cannot leave the subject 
without referring to that grand, but unsolved, problem, the 
cause of the solar radiation. We know, indeed, some of the 
wonderful effects produced by the rays of light, of heat, and of 
the chemical rays emanating from the sun; but the cause of 
the emission of these rays has, hitherto, eluded the investigation 
of the human mind. 

One of the most beautiful and fruitful of the discoveries of 
modern science, is the power of spectrum analysis, and its reve- 
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lation of the chemical constituents of the heavenly bodies. 
The whole method pursued, and the results obtained, are ex- 
plained at length, in the article upon the Wave Theory of 
Physics in the SournERN Review for January, 1870, so that it 
would be useless to repeat it here. It will suffice to say, that 
the spectrum of any solid or liquid which is heated to incan- 
descence, consists of a broad band of continuous colors arranged 
in the order of the solar spectrum. If, however, the same sub- 
stance be volatilized, and the vapor made luminous, by intense 
heat, its spectrum is composed of invariable, bright lines, cross- 
ing a band of darkness; but if this luminous vapor be inter- 
posed between the ray emitted by the solid, and the spectro- 
scope, we see a band of colors corresponding to the spectrum of 
the solid, but crossed by lines of darkness precisely the same in 
number and position as the, bright lines of the vapor. This is 
equally true of every substance which can be volatilized, and 
may be expressed generally by saying, that every incandescent 
vapor absorbs those rays, and those only, which it is capable of 
emitting. The application is very easily understood ; the lines 
which characterize every known substance, when reduced to an 
incandescent vapor have been carefully determined. We are, 
therefore, able to tell by means of the spectrum, whether the 
source of any light is an incandescent solid, a luminous gas, or 
asolid shining through a gas; and, still more, we can also 
tell exactly what are the chemical components of the flaming 
gas. 

By this means it has been ascertained that the source of 
solar emission is a solid, whose rays have passed through the 
vapors of many minerals, familiar to us; these vapors being a 
portion of the sun’s substance volatilized by intense heat, and 
held in suspension above his surface. The solar spots are only 
vast rents in this envelope of flaming gas, which permit us to 
look down through its dazzling brilliancy, to the layers of the 
non-luminous atmosphere below it, and, finally, to what is sup- 
posed to be the body of the sun himself. It may be well to 
say here that, though this body looks dark in comparison with 
the photosphere, it may, nevertheless, be in a state of vivid 
incandescence; for the most brilliant artificial light known to 
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us—the Drummond light—when held between the eye and the 
sun, is projected as a black spot upon his surface. 

This photosphere, as the gaseous envelope is called, is most 
wonderful in its physical constitution. Within the last few 
years, it has been discovered, by means of telescopes of high 
powers, to consist of separate objects or things, of about the 
same size and shape, somewhat resembling a willow leaf. These 
appearances, to be distinguished by the telescope with any de- 


gree of certainty, must measure about seven hundred miles in 
length and three hundred (in breadth. They lie in every pos- 


sible direction, crossing and overlapping each other, except 
where they surround a spot, in which case they all turn inwards; 
or where they form a bridge across a spot, when they take the 
direction of the bridge. Nothing is certainly known as to the 
nature of the objects. They seem too definite in shape, and 
too nearly of the same size, to be considered clouds; and yet 
the idea suggested by Sir John Herschel, that they are organic 
bodies, appears too startling to be admitted, even as an hy- 
pothesis. 

Though the cause of solar radiation is still unknown, yet 
have a number of theories been advanced to explain it. No 
one of these theories has, however, been generally received. 
But the great interest on the subject, which is manifested by 
the scientific world, is continually suggesting new clues which, 
in the end, will probably lead through the dim labyrinth of 
conjecture to the undoubted truth. We have learned by means 
of spectrum analysis, most of the chemical constituents of the 
sun; and no conceivable process of combustion therein, or in 
any known material, could produce a heat approaching that 
emitted from its surface without sensibly diminishing its mass. 
Many interesting facts in relation to the enormons radiating 
power of the sun, have been ascertained by experiment. Sir 
John Herschel measured the amount of ice melted, in a minute, 
by the vertical rays of the sun at noonday. Knowing the number 
of miles of a cross section of the earth, and the proportion 
which this bears to the surface of an ellipsoid, bounded by the 
orbit of the earth, it required only a simple mathematical cal- 
culation, to ascertain the amount of heat received from the 
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sun. A knowledge of our distance from the sun, and of the 
laws which govern the transmission of radiant heat, enabled 
him, by another calculation, to approximate to the heat evolved 
at its surface. The portion of this heat intercepted by the 
earth is ssasodee~uu Of the whole amount. The whole quan- 
tity emitted would boil, per hour, seven hundred thousand mil- 
lions of cubic miles of ice-cold water! But these numbers only 
stun the imagination ; we can gain no idea of such vast power, 
or of such immense volumes, except in some feeble way by 
comparison. 

Amid a host of theories, three claim our attention, as more 
plausible than that of combustion. The first of these, is 
advanced by Helmholtz, an eminent German physicist, and 
is deduced from the nebular hypothesis. According to this 
hypothesis, the solar system, as well as all similar systems, has 
been formed out of a mass of nebulons matter, extending in all 
directions through infinite space, and gradually condensing 
into worlds. The process of condensation is known to evolve 
heat. The heat which would be generated by a contraction of 
the sun’s mass, such as would diminish his diameter by only 
one ten-thousandth part of its whole value, would cover two 
thousand years of solar emission; as has been determined by 
mathematical calculation. 

The second theory is, that solar heat is produced by a con- 
stant pouring of meteoric showers upon the sun, by an inces- 
sant flood of meteoric matter. Mayer, who advocates this 
theory, holds that the zodiacal light is due to a vast assemblage 
of meteorites, revolving in gradually lessening circles around 
the sun. It has been shown by mathematical calculation, that 
the heat generated by the percussion of these meteors, moving 
at their prodigious velocities, would be greater than that caused 
by the combustion of an equal mass of solid coal. 

The third theory is, that the sun is a great galvanic battery, 
whose incessant action continually sends forth heat and light 
to all parts of the solar system. This theory, we confess, seems 
to us the most plausible of them all. But where doctors disa- . 
gree, we shall certainly not venture to decide. 

On either of the above hypotheses, the sun’s mass need suffer 
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no diminution. Recent developments seem to throw some little 
light on this vexed question with respect to the cause of solar 
radiation ; which is, certainly, the most wonderful phenomenon 
of the material universe. The zodiacal light, which has long 
been supposed to be an emission from a wide-spread mass of 
meteoric matter, gives, when examined by means of spectrum 
analysis, evidence of an electrical origin. This might, of course, 
be the case, even if the meteoric theory were true; and yet it 
seems to incline the scale in favor of the last theory above men- 
tioned. For, if the zodiacal light has an electrical origin, does 
not this fact seem to point to the sun as a great electro-galvanic 
battery? But, after all, this is merely one hypothesis among 
many ; and, instead of giving free rein to our imaginations, we 
must learn to suspend our judgment till such time as nature may 
be pleased to disclose her most sublime secret to the siege of 
inquirers. Natural philosophers are, indeed, learning to be 
more patient in their investigations, and less dogmatical in 
their conclusions; for, they are coming, at last, to see how 
slowly and how shyly nature unveils the grandeur and the 
beauty of her mysteries, even to eyes that most lovingly and 
reverently watch for their appearance. 

Tlowever grand and glorious the work of the natural philos- 
opher, or however sublime his mission, he fails to form any idea 
of his true dignity, if his investigations stop short in the mate- 
rial universe. The power and the majesty of the Creator is, 
indeed, no more clearly manifested in the wonderful harmony 
of the heavenly bodies, than is his delight in beauty shown 
forth in the exquisite perfection of every form of life, from 
man, ‘the paragon of animals, down to the meanest insect, or 
most fragile flower, at his feet. This beauty of all living forms, 
though it seems so perfect in itself, receives a still higher and 
nobler meaning, when viewed in its relations to the world 
around it, and in the light of the great world above it; and he 
only deserves the title of ‘xing,’ or priest, unto God, who thus 
views the dead forms and symbols, or the fleeting shadows, 
ef the universe of matter, in their relation to the universe 
of mind. 

The laws which govern the manifestation of force, whether 
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physical or vital, are, indeed, immutable. Yet, although each 
and every one is absolutely invariable, what an infinite diver- 
sity of life is developed by a combination of them! What, and’ 
where, is the over-ruling Power which uses, as the flexile instru- 
ments of its purpose, these unbending laws; never violating 
them, never disturbing them in their course; but only so com- 
bining them that all this infinite variety of forms, living and 
dead, with all their infinitely diversified beauty, is wrought 
into one universal harmony ? 

As each new science finds a full and satisfactory explanation 
of its phenomena, and receives a distinct enunciation of its 
laws, the fact that no truth in all the universe stands alone, 
becomes more and more apparent. The belief continually 
grows upon us, that all which we call force, is but a manifest- 
ation of mind; and that when we come to see, not ‘through a 
glass, darkly,’ but ‘face to face,’ the rays of truth, which seem so 
broken and scattered now, will be seen to diverge, and flow in 
full harmony, from the ‘Sun of Righteousness ;’ as the eternal 
Worn is so philosophically, as well as so poetically and beau- 
tifully, called by the pen of inspiration. The material sun is, 
indeed, but a faint symbol, or fleeting shadow, of that eternal 
Worn. 

That this divine Worp wills, and works, through means, is 
surely more God-like than a mere naked exercise of arbitrary 
power could be. A God who reverses the laws of the universe,. 
or bends them to his will, would, no doubt, manifest his power ; 
but what would such a power be worth, when compared with 
the infinite wisdom which has balanced one force against 
another, with such exquisite and consummate skill, that, in the 
end, the thousands upon thousands of apparent discords result 
in perfect harmony ; that the very elements which, to our little,. 
finite minds, portend destruction, are coming, one by one, to 
be seen as necessary parts in the adjustment of the order, 
harmony, and durability of nature. The oscillation of the 
solar system, in which, as we have already said, Newton saw 
the final ‘wreck of matter and the crush of worlds,’ was, in 
fact, but a simple and harmless vibration of the great pendu- 
lum of the universe, whose second is a cycle of countless cen- 
turies, and whose time is eternity. 
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Arr. VIL—1. Dublin Afternoon Lectures on Literature and 
Art. Fourth Series. London: Bell and Daldy. Dub- 
lin: Hodges and Smith, and W. McGee. 1867. 


The rise, influence, and present success of the modern Lyceum 
in England and America will afford an important and interest- 
ing chapter in the moral, political, and social history of this 
century. Trom the year 1804, in which Sidney Smith began 
his course of twenty-seven lectures on Moral Philosophy before 
the Royal Institution, numbering among his hearers the leading 
statesmen and literary men of a brilliant London society, until 
the present day, the public lecture-room has been steadily in- 
creasing in popularity and efficiency as an agent for the diffusion 
of knowledge on literature, art, and ethical and political science. 
It is a question of some moment, to what extent our Lyceum 
has superseded that patient and laborious investigation, which 
characterized the times before instruction sought for itself a 
larger audience through the vehicle of the rostrum. We in- 
cline to the opinion, that the gain and loss would nearly, per- 
haps quite, balance each other. While modern society has won 
as to quantity in the dispersion of literary, scientific, and artis- 
tic information, we are satisfied that, in the achievement, much 
of the earnest study and careful statement which marked the 
days of our forefathers has been sacrificed to this insatiable 
demand for popularized knowledge on all subjects connected 
with mental advancement. The number of those who rest 
content with the resources which the lecture-room affords is 
doubtless surprisingly large, and the short critiques, interlarded 
with copious quotations, which an audience receives are not 
seldom the sole basis upon which judgment is formed as to au- 
thors and their works. The intellectual parvenu of our modern 
drawing-room is not slow to pronounce verdict upon a book 
beyond whose title-page he has never ventured, and of whose 
merits he has no other information than what he has gained 
during a winter evening at the Lyceum or Institute. And 
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yet, while a narrow and superficial criticism may be engen- 
dered, we do not fail to recognize in the lecture system of our 
age, a potential lever for the clevation of the masses in those 
branches of learning which appertain solely to the culture of 
mind. Nor are we unmindful of the social, political, and sec- 
tarian evils, which are not unfrequently given birth to, or 
warmed into robust and malignant life, by theorists who seize 
the occasion afforded them by a generous public for the dissem- 
ination of peculiar views upon subjects usually regarded by 
the undefined, but not less understood, rules of mixed assem- 
blies, as forbidden topics. Of late years the publication of 
Courses of Lectures has grown into a commercial feature of 
some consideration to the book-making trade, and yearly vol- 
‘umes—in some cases the fruits of one mind, in others, the joint 
stock of several—are looked for with as much regularity as the 
Metropolis Directory or Professional Calendar. Young Men’s 
Associations, Literary Institutes, and venerable Foundations 
yield their annual contributions to the reading matter of the 
day; and in some instances, it were more beneficial to society 
at large, if the lectures and lecturers had no farther hearing 
after the doors of the public halls were closed. But the world, 
despite all that we may say, will advance in its self-chosen way; 
the fanatic, the enthusiast, the croaker, will have his hour 
of shameless triumph, and derision of all that other generations 
esteemed valuable and precious in the empire of letters. Yet 
the master-pieces of genius, which kindle deep and abiding 
emotions in the breast of the thoughtful respecter of the past, 
remain as eternal monitors, speaking from the shelves of our 


yublic and private libraries the noble utterances of earlier days 
Ys; 


which printing has perpetuated as the priceless heir-loom of 
all future ages. 

The Third Lecture of the volume which we have placed at 
the head of this paper, suggests the train of thought which we 
propose to follow, allowing it to lead us beyond the epoch, 
which the author has spoken of, and yet taking care that it 
shall bear directly upon the subject, only a branch of which he 
has touched upon. The Course of Lectures comprised in this 
publication was delivered in the spring of 1866 in the Museum 
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of Irish Industry, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. The associa- 
tion under whose patronage they were inaugurated aims to ac- 
complish the same purpose in the Irish Capital as is fulfilled in 

3oston by the Lowell.Institute, before which M. Arnold Guyot 
read in French his admirable Lectures on Physical Geography, 
and at a later date, Mr. William Everett, just returned from a 
three years residence at the University of Cambridge, gave his 
popular Course of Twelve Lectures on English University Life. 
The Dublin Annual differs however from the two courses 
named, in as much as it is the united production of eight men 
representing various shades of professional, political, and 
religious life; and yet it is essentially unlike similar volumes 
in this respect, that the opinions and sentiments advanced by 
Protestant prelate and Roman Catholic divine, can in no way 
wound the feelings either of hearer or reader. Holding as we 
do the great importance of giving expression to positive truth 
upon all questions of the day, we are free to confess, that ob- 
jective thoughtupon religion and politics, is not in accordance 
with the scope and object, which the Lyceum should endeavor 
to meet 





the enlightenment of the masses upon topics relating 
only to mental improvement. We therefore do not hesitate to 
bestow upon the Dublin Afternoon Lectures our hearty en- 
dorsement, and although it would be gratifying to notice each 
theme upon which the lecturers discoursed, we have, as we be- 
fore intimated, selected one in particular which we take as our 
text on Bookeratt. Lest our choice may give rise to the accusa- 
tion of an invidious distinction on our part, we state that we 
are induced to eall attention to this lecture of the Rev. Dr. C. 
W. Russell, President of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, be- 
cause he has treated in a popular but successful way, Palimpsest 
Literature, and its editor, Cardinal Angelo Mai,—a subject full 
of fascination to the scholar, and of some interest to the gen- 
eralreader. Beyond Italian shores, Dr. Russell is perhapssecond 
only to the late Cardinal Wiseman in a personal familiarity 
with the labors of the two distinguished men, who lived during 
the Pontificate of Gregory X VI, both of whom that Pope raised 
on the same day in 1838 to the Cardinalate. It is but a few 
years ago that the President of Maynooth put forth a Life of 
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the ‘Thaumaturgus of Languages,’ as Joseph Mezzofanti was 
called, and in lecturing upon Palimpsests he revives another 
illustrious name, ‘ the discoverer of vast Egyptian secrets, the 
antiquary of the Vatican,’ and the contemporary of the great 
linguist of recent times. 

To whom belongs the honor of inyenting letters to represent 
the tones of the human voice, is now beyond the reach of in- 
vestigation. The origin of language, after all the controversy 
of the last century, continues as vexed a question as though 
Locke, Adam Smith, or Dugald Stewart had not written on it; 
and; in truth, we think it likely to remain one of the great 
unsolved problems which will ever baftle the ingenuity of the 
human mind. We do not desire, at this late day, to enter the 
arena of disputation, as it lies without the province of our in- 
quiry ; but we propose to exhibit in some detail the art of book- 
making, and the transmission of literature from classic antiquity 
until the invention of printing, which changed the whole eur- 
rent of modern society. Paper-making and printing, to use 
the words of Robertson,! ‘are two considerable events in literary 
history. It isremarkable that the former preceded the first 
dawning of letters and improvement in knowledge towards the 
close of the eleventh century; the latter ushered in the light 
which spread over Europe at the era of the Reformation.’ The 
late Archbishop of Dublin some years ago originated a theory 
relative to printing among the ancients, which entirely over- 
throws the usually received opinions as to the date of its inven- 
tion; and De Quincey, acknowledging his indebtedness to Dr. 
Whately, maintains the same views with his singularly discur- 
sive eloquence. If it required, to borrow the figure with which 
Cowper supplied him, ages of blockheads to convert a stool into 
a chair, and a stupendous feat of genius to elongate a chair 
into a sofa, ‘admirable as is the stupidity of man, it was really 
not quite equal to the task of evading an object which stared 
him in the face with so broad a gaze.’ He further adds:? 
‘Not, therefore, any want of a printing art,’—that is, an art 

1Charles the Fifth, Note 10, p. 516. * Sequel to the Conf ssions, p. 226. 

**An imprimi, quasi ceram, animum putamus, ct memoriam esse signatarum 
rerum in mente vestigia? Quae possunt verborum, quae rerum ipsarum, esse 


vestigia? Quae porro tam immensa magnitudo, quae illa tam multa possit effin- 
gere?’—Cicero, Tusce.1., 25. 
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for multiplying impressions,—but. the want of a cheap material 
for receiving such impressions, was the obstacle to an introdue- 
tion of printed books, even as early as Pisistratus. The ancients 
did apply printing to records of silver and gold; to marble, 
and many other substances cheaper than gold and silver, they 
did not, since each monument required a separate effort of in- 
scription. Simply this defect it was of a cheap material for 
receiving impresses, which froze in its very fountains the early 
resources of printing.’ 

The earliest substance, of which we have any knowledge, 
used for the purpose of preserving what is memorable in a 
nation’s history, was hard and durable. Stone, clay, metal, 
and wood, were all employed at different times. The Deca- 
logue, it is needless to remark, was engraven on tables of stone. 
The Arundelian marbles of the Greek, and the Hymn of the 
Arvales, inscribed on stone, which was discovered in 1778 in 
opening the foundations of the Sacristy of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
show that that material was in use among other nations than the 
Jewish. The Laws of Solon were engraved both on brass and on 
wood; and the 7welve Tables of the Romans, it is said, were writ- 
tenon oak. In the destruction of the capitol by lightning, those 
on brass did not escape the influence of that potent element. 
The Chinese, at an carly period, used tablets of wood, and they 
were also employed by the Greeks, according to the authority 
of classic writers, long before the days of Homer. Wood, 
smooth and even, was readily written upon with the stylus or 
hard-pointed instrument. Wooden tablets split thin, and cov- 
ered with a coat of wax, afterwards took their place; the writ- 
ing being easily erased from these, they possessed an advantage 
over the former mode. We learn from a comedy of Plautus, 
that the same animus which prevails among the school boys of 
our own day, existed among those of the stern old Romans; 
for, if we may trust the poet. an ancient pedagogue’s head suf- 
fered from a blow received from a pupil’s tablets. We retain 
in our words, ‘library’ and ‘code,’ traces of the early history 
of bookcratt; the one derived from liber signifying the inner 
bark of trees, the other from caudex or codex, resembling in 
appearance their stem or trunk. The Eastern nations made 
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use of leaves for writing. The palm and other trees of Egypt, 

whose leaves were of an immense size, afforded a cheap and 
: inexhaustible material for that purpose. We preserve the fact 
in our expressions, to turn the leaves of a book, turn over a 
new leaf, and others of a like character. The bark of trees was 
also employed by the Gothic nations. Unlike the Romans, 
who used that of the citron or box, they made use of the beech 
for writing tablets; hence the origin of our book, (German— 
buch,) from the Saxon—#oc, signifying beech. There are still 
extant certain writings, among which are Scandinavian b2dlet- 
doux of remote ages, showing the process of book-making. 

The papyrus of Egypt soon supplied the place of bark as a 
writing material. It is a flag or rush found especially in the 
valley of the Nile and in other marshy localities. The plant 
grows several feet in height, and the inner bark of its triangular- 
shaped stem is split and pasted together transversely with some 
glutinous substance. In early times, this and similar papyra- 
ceous plants were used for making various domestic utensils, 
such as drinking cups; it also supplied material for ropes and 
lamp-wick, and its root rendered further service as an excellent 
fuel. The ‘ark of bulrushes,’ daubed with slime and pitch, 
was made of the flags of papyri. The boats, too, which plied on 
the Nile,t were constructed of the same material. Paper man- 
ufactured trom this plant gave Egypt an important place in 
the commercial world: The Oriental rice-paper, still exported 
from tropical lands, is probably made of a like material, the 
product of the bread-fruit tree. Papyrus continued in use till 
the end of the seventh century. After the subjugation of Egypt 
by the Saracens, all intercourse with European nations ceased. 
The demand having declined, the manufacture of paper was 
limited and was soon altogether discontinued. 

Vellum and parchment superseded the use of papyrus among 
the Romans. The former was prepared from the skins of 
calves, kids, or lambs, and derives its name from the old French 
véel, a calf; the latter from the skins of other animals, 





**Nam qua Pellaei gens fortunata Canopi 
Accolit effuso stagnantem flumine Nilum, 
Et circum pictis vehitur sua rura phaselis.’— Virgil, George IV., 287. 
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especially the sheep and the goat. Isidore and Varro tell us 
that it is called in honor of Eumenes, King of Pergamus, who, 
it is erroneously said, invented it. The occasion which gave 
rise to its use is interesting; the details of the story, however, 
are probably fabulous. Eumenes desiring to enrich the capital 
of his kingdom with all the trophies that art and science could 
furnish, became noted as a book collector; but in Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, of Egypt, he found a rival, who greatly embar- 
rassed his plans. Jealous of the literary wealth which princely 
munificence was collecting in that library, whose value and 
numerical strength was only surpassed by the Alexandrian, the 
Egyptian king interdicted the exportation of paper; but the 
ingenuity of Eumenes substituted the preparation of parch- 
ment, and he discovered in it a material for multiplying books, 
which would otherwise have been beyond his reach. That 
magnificent collection of two hundred thousand volumes is 
chiefly due to his successful competition as a royal patron of 
literature. From that day parchment skins were known as 
Pergamenae Chartae. Vellum being more costly than parch- 
ment, its use was not so general. The Codex Argenteus, or 
Meeso-Gothic translation of the Gospels, still preserved in the 
University of Upsal in Sweden, is written on vellum, and fast- 
ened together in a form not unlike our modern books. Those 
skilled in diplomatics regard it as one of the oldest parchments 
extant, and assign its date to the close of the fifth, or the be- 
ginning of the sixth, century. This rare and beautiful manu- 
script was discovered in the Abbey of Werden in Westphalia, 
and it is clearly proved that the translation was made by 
Ulphilas, first Bishop of the Goths. Astle tells us that it is in 
a binding of massive silver, from which fact it is called the 
Silver Book of Ulphilas. Trom the recent historical research 
which scholars of our own age have bestowed upon all subjects 
bearing upon Mediaeval literature, science, and art, it is gen- 
erally admitted that paper manufactured of cotton and silk, 
was known to the Arabs as early as the eighth century. A 
knowledge of its use was, doubtless, gained from Bokhara, a 
seat of extensive traffic with China and India. The introduc- 
tion of cotton paper into Europe, however, did not take place 
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till about the close of the twelfth century; and linen paper 
manufactured in the eighth century at Samarcand, a Moham- 
medan centre of learning and trade, was not brought into use 
in Europe till the- middle of the fourteenth. The oldest Eng- 
lish manuscript extant, dating as far back as 1340, and many 
Oriental manuscripts still in good preservation, are written on 
this kind of paper. At Nuremburg, an emporium of commerce 
in the south of Germany, a paper-mill was erected in 1390. 
The Saint Christopher of 1423, and the Annunciation and the 
St. Bridget of Sweden of 1425, the oldest wood engravings in 
existence, were executed here. Michael Wohlgemuth, the 
early instructor of Durer, practiced his art at Nuremburg as 
early as 1480, and the Wtiremburg Chronicle of 1493, which 
marks an important era in the incipient progress of wood cuts, 
was the product of their concurrent labors. 

The earliest instrument used in forming letters was an edged 
tool with which dates and inscriptions were chiselled on stone. 
For writing on wood and wax-covered tablets, the Romans 
employed an instrument already mentioned, called the stylus, 
which was originally made of iron. It was equally adapted 
for inscription and erasure, one end being pointed, and the 
other flattened ; it was enclosed in a sheath and worn in the 
girdle. The Romans turned it to other than literary or busi- 
ness purposes. In times of sudden danger it furnished a con- 
venient offensive and defensive weapon. To correct such abuse 
of it, iron was inhibited, and bone and ivory supplied its place. 
Cesar stabbed Cassius, it is said, with his stylus; and etymol- 
ogists tell us that the treacherous dagger of the Italians, known 
as the stiletto, finds its derivation in the Roman stylus. When 
papyrus, vellum, and parchment, came into use, the cane or reed 
—calamus, arundo—which grows in abundance on the banks 
of the Nile, as also near Cnidus in the province of Caria in Asia 
Minor, and in Armenia and Italy, afforded suitable writing 
instruments. It was split as our quills, and even after the in- 
troduction of the latter, continued to furnish pens for the 
Eastern nations. To what genus of plants the ca/amus, or 
arundo, belongs, is unknown. Linnzeus and his successors 
have been unable to determine its classification. Tournefort, 
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in his Botanical system, indefinitely describes it: ‘Arundo 
orientalis, tenuifolia, caule pleno, ex qua Turcae calamos parant.’ 
In his Voyage du Levant,* we have, perhaps, the fullest and most 
accurate account. ‘It is a kind of cane,’ says he, ‘which grows 
no higher than aman. The stem is only three or four lines in 
thickness, and solid from one knot to another; that is to say,. 
filled with a white pith. The leaves, which are a foot and a 
half in length, and eight or nine lines in breadth, enclose the 
knots of the stem in a sheath; but the rest is smooth, of a 
bright yellowish-green color, and bent in the form of a half- 
tube, with a white bottom. The panicle, or bunch of flowers, 
was not as yet fully blown, but it was whitish, silky, and like 
that of other reeds. The inhabitants of the country cut the 
stems of these reeds to write with, but the strokes they form 
are very coarse, and do not approach the beauty of those which 
we make with our pens.’ The date of the introduction of quill 
pens is very uncertain. Writers assert from an obscure pas- 
sage in Jwvenal,® that their use was known in his day, but an 
examination of the Satire gives little ground for the support of 
this assumption. Painters and poets have employed the feather 
in fanciful delineation-of gods and men, but this metaphorical 
use cannot be received as evidence that the ancients were 
acquainted with the quill for writing purposes. It is more 
than probable*that the earliest and most tenable account of the 
use of the quill, is found in the Orgines of Isidore,? who in- 
forms us that reeds and feathers were employed as writing 
instruments. Aldhelmus, Abbot of Malmesbury, who died A. 
D. 709, wrote a poem called De Penna Scriptoria, trom which 
we learn that pelican quills were then in use.* © 


‘Me pridem genuit eandens onocrotalus albam, 
Gutture qui patulo sorbet in gurgite lymphas. 
Pergo ad albentes directo tramite campos, 
Candentique viae vestigia caerula linquo, 
Lucida nigratis fuscans anfractibus arva, 

Nec satis est unum per campos pandere callem ; 
Semita quin potius milleno tramite tendit, 
Quae non errantes ad coeli culmina vexit.’ 


*Vol. If., p: 136. 6Sat. IV. 149. 7 Lib. VI. 13, p. 132. 
*Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum. Lugduni, 1677, fol. tom. XIIL., p. 27. 
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‘Our English word pen, from the Latin penna, a feather, has 
almost lost its original signification. Isidore marks the differ- 
ence between the two words by which the Romans designated 
their pens: ‘Instrumenta scribae calamus et penna: sed cala- 
mus arboris est, penna avis.’ The inks which the ancients 
commonly used were composed of graphite, or of a kindred 
carbonaceous substance. Manuscripts which have come down 
to us, show that different colors were employed. In the Mid- 
dle Ages, silver and gold were used for illumination, interlin- 
eation, and marginal references. In an old copy of the 
Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, in our possession, the notes 
in gold ink still retain their metallic lustre. Ink was used in 
India from the earliest ages; and the commodity known as 
India ink continues to be imported from Eastern countries. 
In the ecclesiastical and legal term, rubric, we have the name 
of the color employed to transcribe titles of statutes and rules 
of Church ritual. The uncial was originally the only form of 
letter made use of in writing, but about the fourth century 
the minuscule superseded it. A century or two later, the 
inajuscule first makes its appearance. Some writers on diplo- 
matics attach great importance to the difference in the form- 
ation of letters which the reed or quill is supposed to make. 
They assume that, by the broad, coarse strokes of the one, 
and the fine, delicate lines of the other, the date of man- 
uscripts can be accurately ascertained; but the practised 
scholar in the science will place far more weight on the form 
of the letter, which is, perhaps, the most reliable guide in es- 
tablishing the authenticity, and determining the date, of man- 
uscripts. To the unskilled eye of the modern reader, an ancient 
manuscript presents interminable difficulties. In the modern 
book, we have all the accessories of punctuation and para- 
graphic division, to aid us in catching the thought and giving 
rest to the eye; while in the ancient mode of writing there were 
no breaks in the composition or lines. Words were run 
together in a continuous whole. ‘To a reader, says Dr. Rus- 
sell, ‘who has had no experience of ancient MSS., this is a 
most formidable difficulty. Let even the most accomplished 


*Dublin Afternoon Lectures, p. 116. 
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Latinist or Greek scholar make the experiment for the first 
time, under the most favorable circumstances; let him try to 
read off, at sight, one of the continuously printed Greek or 
Latin inscriptions in Muratori or Aringht, or even in the luxu- 
rious page of Mommsen or De osst, and he will be able to form 
some idea of the degree to which an embarrassment, which, 
even with all the advantages of clear and well-formed type, is 
formidable, must aggravate the inherent obscurity of the half- 
obliterated characters of a palimpsest.’? Great as has been our 
gain in the facilities which paragraphs and sections have yielded 
for the quick apprehension of thought in printing, yet in one 
memorable and lamentable instance, they give rise to confusion 
and illogical interpretation; and the diligent reader of our 
King James’ version of the Scriptures, so noble and matchless 
in all other respects, will always regret the general acceptance 
of that system of paragraphs and divisions, which Stephens en- 
grafted into our common English Bible. The Ionic, or our 
modern mode of writing, is of comparative recent origin. The 
ancients wrote from right to left, but the foversodzdov of the 
Greeks was gradually adopted. As the word sugests—/ods, 
ox—ortpéegerv, to turn—the system was backward and _for- 
ward, after the manner of the ox at the plough. The copyist 
occasionally fqllowed, in writing, five parallel lines drawn with 
black lead, and which were easily removed by rubbing parch- 
ment over the surface of the manuscript ; in other cases indent- 
ation, answering the purpose of lead-colored lines, was made by 
a pointed instrument resembling our bodkin. Professor Schén- 
eman,” in examining the Codex Berengaris Turonensis, and 
the Codex Theophyli Preshyte re de Temperamento Colorum, 
still preserved in the library of Wolfenbuttel, discovered on 
the pages of the one, light lines drawn with a sharp-pointed 
stylus, and on the other, five dark lines, which appeared to 
have been made with a black lead pencil. Parchment manu- 
scripts were written only on one side, the sheets being fastened 
together, and the whole rolled (volvere, hence our volume,) on 
a cylindrical staff, (cylindrus) at the end of which were knobs, 
(umbilici,) or horns, (cornua,) as they were severally called, 


10 Versuchs e. System d. Diplomatik. Hamb., 1802, II., p. 108. 
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although they were often made of wood or metallic substances. 
These balls for evolving the scroll were ornamented with elab- 
orate carving inlaid with costly gems, brilliants, silver, and 
gold. The title was written on the side of the scroll. The 
leaves of books of this form were known as paginae, from which 
we take our word page. The Romans overspread each scroll 
with cedar oil, or strewed dust of citron wood, over the surface, 
to preserve it from insects; and the manuscripts were kept in 
eases or chests of cyprus. To pronounce a book worthy of 
such anointing, was but another form of symbolizing its imper- 
ishability. Horace, lamenting the rapacious spirit of the age, 
and the consequent decline of poetry, inquires :—" 
‘At haec animos aerugo et cura peculi 

Cum semel imbuerit, speramus carmina fingi 

Posse, linenda cedro et levi servanda cupresso ?’ 

The librarii or copyists of antiquity gathered around the great 
central seats of literature and art. In the chief cities of Egypt, 
Asia, and Greece, and in Rome, they were found ready to ply 
their trade of transcription. The public libraries regularly em- 
ployed many in their service, and they abounded in the Alex- 
andrian, the largest library of the ancient world, containing 
under the Ptolemies, it is said, seven hundred thousand vol- 
umes; we must take, however, with caution the account of the 
number of volumes in ancient libraries, for one book constituted 
a volume; so that the number of volumes were multiplied in 
proportion to the books which the whole work contained. After 
the destruction of Rome by the Emperor Nero, Domitian en- 
gaged copyists to reside at Alexandria to replace, by transcrip- 
tion, the manuscripts burnt in the conflagration of the city. In 
Rome the transcriber’s office was filled by freedmen or slaves; 
and it was not uncommon for men of letters and rank, whose 
time was occupied with the cares and duties of public life, to 
engage a number of copyists, some of whom even performed 
the part of amanuenses. Cornelius Nepos, in describing the 
residence of Atticus, the early friend of Caius Marius the 
younger, and Cicero, says that his slaves were of the best kind, 
and that among them were well-taught youths, excellent read- 


11 Ars. Poet. 330. 
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ers, and numerous transcribers of books, and that there was not 
even a footman (pedisseguus) that could not act in either capa- 
city remarkably well. an 

Of the alleged evils of conventualism, it is not our purpose to 
speak. Writers have not been wanting to paint cloistral 
odiousness, and expose the system to unmeasured invective and 
contempt. The habits, dress, and character of the monks have 
been the fruitful theme of merciless satirists for ages. Long 
before the licentious Boccaccio travestied in his Decameron the 
extravagant legends imposed on simple faith, monastics were 
subject to scoff and derision. Let us not, however, be insensi- 
ble to the blessings which modern times have derived from 
conventual Orders, and in viewing their labors to preserve the 
rich inheritance of ancient literature, let us beware of that 
spirit of ridicule, which too often mars the historic page of our 
classic writers. 

‘Ecco il fonte del riso, ed ecco il rio 
Che mortali perigli in se contiene.’ !* 

The President of Maynooth very justly remarks: ‘This im- 
putation against the monks, in the sweeping form in which it 
appears in several popular compilations, might well have been 
restrained by a candid recollection of the many splendid and 
unquestioned services of the monastic scribes to classic litera- 
ture. I shall only say, that it is one which no person at all 
acquainted with the subject of palimpsests would have made, 
and which the very condition of all the known palimpsest MSS. 
is sufficient to confute.’ Monasticism had its origin in the 
ascetical principle that governed a class of persons who dwelt 
in the vicinity of Alexandria, in the early part of the second cen- 
tury; and it is reasonable to suppose, that a kindred system of 
self-mortification existed in Judaism, as well as in the old re- 
ligions of India and Persia, long before the Christian era. 
The eccentric habits and customs of the Alexandrian ascetics, 
probably influenced the religious life of the Christians in and 
around that metropolis, and even respectable writers have been 
led to believe that they were converts to Christianity ; but this 


12 Gerusalemme Liberata, Canto XV., 57. 


8Dublin Afternoon Lectures, p. 102. 
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conjecture is hardly tenable by any certain historical warrant. 
Monasticism in the Christian Church took its rise in the perse- 
cutions, which drove men to uninhabited regions and lonely 
wastes for concealment and security. 


‘These harbingers of good, whom bitter hate 

Jn vain endeavored to exterminate, 

Fell obloquy pursues with hideous bark ; 

But they desist not: and the sacred fire, 

Rekindled thus, from dens and savage woods 

Moves, handed on with never-ceasing care.’ 4 
Alexandria under the Roman Governor became the theatre of 
bloodshed and eruelty. The unhappy Christians penetrated 
into the wilds of Egypt, whose sultry deserts and solitary moun- 
tains afforded shelter; and while many, who in days of perse- 
cution sought safety, returned to their old mode of life, others 
remained till the abstractions of self-musing rendered the mind 
morbid, and in apathy they renounced society, for which they 
had lost desire and aptitude. In the rayless caverns of Egypt, 
we trace the inception of that monastic system, which gradu-. 
ally overspread the whole Christian world, and gross as its 
corruptions may have been, yet in the Providence of God it 
accomplished a mighty mission in barbarous and turbulent 
ages. Religious houses in long periods of darkness and mis- 
rule were the only safe retreat for age, infancy, and orphan- 
hood. At once the asylum and hospital which ministered to 
the necessities of the poor, they supplied to those who sought 
their aid the morning and evening meal of bread and flesh.” 
Inns they were for the way-farer, in whose silent cells he found 
repose for the night, and whose matin bell called him to God’s 
altar before he began his day’s journey. ‘He went forward 
on his road with prayer and benediction. Prosperum tter, was 
the kindly monks’ farewell, factat tidbit Deus salutarium nos- 
trorum: utinam dirigantur viae tuce ad custodiendas justifi- 
cationes Dei! and from field, and brook, and bush, the saluta- 
tion still for miles came forth, haunting his ear, Procedas in 
pace, in nomine Domini! A cloud of good wishes accompa- 
nied and guarded him from monastery to monastery.’ Clois- 
“Wordsworth. Sonnet on the Waldenscs. 
18 Spelman’s Sacrilege, p. 229. 
16 Faber’s Foreign Churches and Peoples, p. 1. 
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tral life had not become general till the fourth century; after 
that period recluses of both sexes rapidly multiplied in the 
East and West. The early religious were laymen, for no mon- 
astic rule was formed till the days of St. Benedict, A. D. 529, 
who, dwelling for a time in a cell near the church in the vil- 
lage of Effide, and still longer in a desolate cave near Subiaco, 
finally founded, by the direction of two angels as the legend 
relates, the first monastery on Mount Casino. In the Bene- 
dictine rule lay the germs of those regulations, which were 
variously modified to meet the spiritual eccentricity and en- 
thusiasm of later ages. The religious were governed by a 
system of law which might give to incipient legislation the 
model of a well regulated corporation, not unlike that of the 
feudal cities; and while anarchy reigned in the world without, 
a systematic and rigorous form of government was slowly 
moulding, in the silent wilderness, those elements, which were 
destined to become the saving power of society in the Middle 
_Ages. The sites chosen for monasteries were usually in local- 
ities upon which were lavished in no stinted measure the prime- 
val beauties of nature. In the heart of picturesque woodlands, 
on the mountain’s top, or by the river side, the cloistral walls 
were reared, and the land, beautiful in its natural features, was 
rendered by the culture ef the monks beautiful in resources. 
The uncultivated fields yielded to their tillage, and became 
rich and fertile. The wild morass and swamp were drained,. 
and made redolent with aromatic herbage of whose roots and 
leaves, medicines were compounded for the relief of the suffer- 
ing poor, who waited at the monastery gate. ‘The truth per- 
haps is, and it is such as should satisfy all but the infidel and 
profane, that if we take any period whatever in the history of 
Christianity, and compare the morals of the monks and clergy 
with those of the laity, we shall find that, however bad the for- 
mer might be, the latter were worse. In fact, it appears to be 
the testimony of history, that the monks and clergy, whether 
bad or good in themselves, were in all times and places better 
than other people.’" It is a tradition of early English history, 
which is not mentioned however by any writer for several hun- 


17 Maitland’s Dark Ages. Preface, p. 11. 
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dred years after the event is supposed to have taken place, that 
Joseph of Arimathea founded a monastery at Glastonbury, 
then Ynswithin or Avallonia. Slight as may be the historic 
testimony to the truth of this story, yet it is conceded by all 
candid writers, who have given especial attention to the early 
records of Great Britian, that Glastonbury was the oldest mon- 
astic foundation of the realm. If King Lucius, who died A. 
D. 201, was not its founder as is asserted, he enlarged it, as 
he did also the monasteries of Winchester and Bangor. When 
Aldelfrid, King of Bernicia, attacked the Britons at Carle- 
gion, and became possessor of the monastery at Bangor, he 
found it, according to Bede,” divided into seven parts, each of 
which numbered about three hundred resident monks. Hume” 
says that the building was so extensive, that the space from 
gate to gate measured a mile. At all events, monasteries in- 
creased so rapidly, that in the annals of the Heptarchy, thirty 
kings and queens laid aside the crown to retire to conventual 
houses. Southey in writing of this period of English history 
remarks, that, Tinian and Juan Fernandez are not more beau- 
tiful spots on the ocean, than Malmesbury, and Lindisfarne, 
and Janow, in the ages of our Heptarchy. A community of 
pious men, devoted to literature and to the useful arts as well 
as to religion, seems, in those ages, like a queen oasis amid the 
desert. Like stars in a moonless night, they shine upon us 
with a tranquil ray.” It is a trite aphorism of the day, that 
great events make great men, and if restricted to the interests 
and general well-being of society, it may be true. Monastic 
corruption called forth that wonderful man, usually denomi- 
nated the last of the Fathers, to meet the pressing problem of 
conventualism. It was St. Bernard’s mission to reform the 
abuses of his age, and found the Monastery of Clairvaux. In 
that convent.of which he was Abbot, resided the most august 
power of the century. Never before had such potent influence 
centered in monastic institution. His persuasive eloquence was 
an object of such alarm, that Berington following the writer of 


18 Kecles. Hist., B. 11., C. 2, p. 71. 
9 History of England, Vol.I., p. 32. 
20 Quart. Rev., Dec., 1811. 
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St. Bernard’s life, tells us, ‘that mothers hid their children, 
wives their husbands, friends their friends, that they might not 
come within its dangerous sphere.’“ Of the principles of re 
form struggling for life in the hearts of holy men, he was the 
devoted champion. Of the relation which Citeaux, Clairvaux, 
Cluni, Croyland, and other great religious foundations bear to 
the preservation of learning in the Middle Ages, we wish only 
to speak. Their names live in the annals of literary history, 
and with them are associated St. Bernard, and the lesser light 
3ernard de Morles, whose celebrated hymn revived in this gen- 

eration, reveals the lowly piety that uttered devout breathings 
in the fervent strains of Jerusalem the Golden. <A visit to the 
Grande Chartreuse in the vicinity of Grenoble, prompted these 
lines from another poet impressed by the monastic pile. 

‘Oh! tu severi religio loci, 

Quocunque gaudes nomine, non leve 

Nativa nam certe fluenta 

Numen habet, veteresque sylvas : 

Praesentiorem et conspicimus Deum 

Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 

Clivosque praeruptos, sonantes 

Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem ; 

Quam si,’ ete. 

We who live in times when the multiplication of books has 
been facilitated by all the power, which science and human in- 
genuity have applied to the art of printing, can but imperfectly 
imagine the great difficulties with which monastics labored to 
- preserve the remains of antiquity for subsequent ages. Means 
of communication during mediaeval centuries were so embar- 
rassing and precarious, that the remark of a French publicist® 
is no exaggeration. ‘Faiseurs de chroniques, qui savoient a 
peu prés de histoire de leur temps ce que les villageois savent 
aujourd’hui de celle du nétre.’ The details of every day life, 
which in less than twenty-four hours, are transmitted from the 
centres of European activity to the very borders of our Indian 
settlements along the Pacific slopes, in early times could scarce- 
ly travel the same distance in a quarter the number of years. 
The peaceful solitudes of the far west, whose silence but the other 
day was unbroken save by the savage whoop of the red man, 


21 Middle Ages, p. 186. 22 Montesquieu. 
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now resound to the shrill warning of the approaching engine 
and its train of carriages, bearing to our frontiers the comforts 
and conveniences, the arts and literature, of an elder civiliza- 
tion. Over land and under ocean, electricity has woven 
her iron net work, and it is but a slight stretch of imagination 
when we remark, that ere the echoes of words spoken in heated: 
debate in the Senate Chamber of the Federal Capitol have 
passed away, the printer in the office of one of the New York 
dailies, is giving form in his ‘composing stick’ to the forensic 
language, for an evening ‘ extra.’ 
‘Uriel, gliding through the even 
On a sunbeam, swift as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night,’ 

has lost in our day the marvel, with which the poet attempted 
to describe velocity. In the traditions of the history of our 
Continent, we have nothing to foster a memory of the labors 
of those who preceded the age of printing. American annals 
reach no further back than the days of the mail-coach, whose 
bugle still lives in the recollections of an octogenarian here and 
there. The monastic ruins of a venerable Faith are still to be 
seen in other lands, and the manuscripts transcribed by grey 
old monks in solemn cells form a distinct department in the 
public libraries of the old world. Books are now within reach 
of all. There is no dwelling however lowly into which they 
do not find their way, scattering the accumulated treasures of 
ages alike on rich and poor, softening the daily round of life’s 
vares and toils, kindling laudable ambition in the young, open- 
ing new fields of thought and investigation to the matured, 
consoling the sorrowful, and soothing the declining years of 
age. Before the invention of printing, society presents a very 
different picture. The slow and weary process of transcription 
was the only mode by which books were produced. The modest 
collection, which lends refinement te an unpretending drawing- 
room, would have been esteemed a library of priceless value in 
the Middle Ages. Transcription often occasioned long and 
tedious journeys, and the copyist was frequently obliged to re- 
main for months in a foreign country to transcribe a manu- 
script. If the monastery possessed sufficient wealth, the labor 
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was performed by a hired scribe. A singular story illustrating 
our remarks is related of the monks of St. Dennis. In the 
year 1389 a wily imposter, Paul Tagari, claiming to be Patri- 
arch of the metropolitan see of Constantinople, practised a 
’ gross deception upon the venerable Abbot of that monastery, 
He represented at St. Dennis that he knew of valuable manu- 
scripts, the work of St. Dionysius, the Areopagite, the patron 
of their order, which he could procure for them. Two monks 
in company with the Greek were sent to Marseilles in search 
of the treasures. They proceeded onwards to Rome, but at 
the favorable moment, the imposter cozened his fellow tray- 
ellers of their money, and left them to retrace their steps with 
an empty purse and perhaps wiser heads. 

The sanctity of monastic houses, which had grown up in the 
imaginative faith of the age, became an essential feature in the 
undefined creed of Christendom. During centuries of war and 
misrule, the cloister generally escaped the sacrilege which fol- 
lowed the march of a victorious army. Within these calm re- 
treats the laborious work of transcription was steadily carried 
on. About the close of the fifth century Cassiodorus grafted 
it into the regulations of his monastery. Having lived for 
fifty years in recklessness and sin, and tired of its ways, he 
sought the tranquility of a contemplative life in Calabria, his 
native country. Here he built a monastery on his estate, and 
spent the remainder of his days in the performance of rigid 
duties and austere offices of devotion. He gave to the reli- 
gious under his direction two practical rules, which may be re- 
duced to the following: First, the monks were required to 
apply themselves in a special manner to the study of Holy 
Scripture, and all the sciences connected with exegesis; and 
secondly, the transcription, collection, and correction of manu- 
scripts were enjoined upon them as occupations acceptable to 
God, and beneficial to mankind. Cassiodorus wrote a work on 
the Scriptures, and at the advanced age of ninety-three, com- 
posed another on Orthography, a study which he recommended 
to the monks, and a knowledge of which it was difficult to ob- 
tain before the invention of printing. A large room called the 
Scriptorium was fitted up in monasteries for purposes of tran- 
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scription and illumination. The latter art was usually distinct 
from the former, being performed by a class known as illumin- 
ators. The title-pages of manuscripts ornamented with draw- 
ing and painting, like the figures on ancient coin, render ser- 
vice to the antiquary in tracing the habits and customs of dif- 
ferent. peoples. St. Benedict, before the time of Cassiodorus, 
made the transcription of the Scriptures and patristic writings 
an especial object of prayer. A collect accredited to him is 
still preserved in the ecloistral archives of the monastery of 
Flenri-sur-Loire. 

‘O Lord, let the virtue of Thy Holy Spirit descend on these 
books; let it purify, bless, and sanctify them. Kindly en- 
lighten the understanding of those who read them, and impart 
their true sense to them. Grant also that we may be faithful 
to the precepts emanating from Thy light, in accomplishing 
them by good works, according to Thy will.’ 

While the transcription of manuscripts generally entered in- 
to the routine of cloistral life, a few monasteries were justly 
celebrated for the unremitting ardor, with which their inmates 
pursued the art. But while the large and wealthy foundations 
possessed greater advantages for copying than their poorer 
neighbors, the latter were neither discouraged nor idle. Lu- 
pus, Abbot of Ierrieres, found in obscure monasteries of France 
and Italy the works of Cicero, Livy, Sallust, and Suetonius. 
He employed copyists to transcribe them; the De Oratore of 
Cicero, Twelve Books of the Jnstitutes of Quintillian, and a 
Commentary on Zerence, which he received from Pope Bene- 
dict III. In Italy and France the monks were usually exempt 
from out-door labor during the Lenten season, when they were 
chiefly engaged in transcribing sacred and profane writers. 
At Fleuri-sur-Loire two copies of the ancient authors were re- 
quired of each monk during his residence in the convent. 
Under Abbo, the library of Fleuri became one of the richest 
in Europe. Virgil, Terence, Horace, and Sallust, are fre- 
quently quoted in his works; which is sufficient evidence that 
he was a diligent and well-read student in the classics. Early 
in the eleventh century, this monastery possessed a manuscript 
of the De Republica of Cicero, which was lost for nearly eight 
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hundred years. In the reign of Robert, king of France, the 
convent of St. Benignus owned copies of Prisctan and Horace, 
The monastery of Montirender, in the diocese of Chalons-sur- 
Marne, numbered amorg its classic treasures the /hetorie of 
Cicero, the Helogues and Georgics of Virgil, and two copies of 
Terence. In the cathedral library of Metz were manuscripts 
of Virgil and Horace nine hundred years old. The monastery 
of St. Martin, under Odo, acquired a reputation for accuracy 
in transcription unequalled in the eleventh century. Its fame 
had so widely spread abroad, that to secure correct readings, 
the copyists of other convents compared manuscripts with those 
of St. Martin. Twelve scribes chosen from the younger mem- 
bers of the community were constantly occupied in transcrib- 
ing. Inthe convent of Jumiege a systematic division of labor 
was pursued with admirable success. The monastics were 
formed into classes, one transcribing, another revising and 
punctuating, and a third arranging into chapters and para- 
graphs. The annals of the convent of St. Victor in Paris, 
furnish a full account of monastic labor. ‘There are in our 
monastery,’ says the chronicler, ‘religious men on whom de- 
volves the duty of transcribing books; the librarian gives them 
regularly both the books to be copied and all the necessary 
materials; they have the exclusive use of a spacious room 
valled Scriptorium, that they may enjoy perfect tranquility, 
and, far trom noise and free from interruption, seriously apply 
themselves to their important task. There the copyists are 
seated, each one in the place assigned him. Strict silence is 
enjoined by the rules of the convent. The copyists are not 
permitted to walk across the room without necessity. No 
visitors are received, with the exception of the Abbot, the 
superior, and the librarian.’ In the statutes of Guigue, fifth 
prior of the Grande Chartreuse, it is said,‘ We teach writing 
to all those whom we receive in our community. We desire 
and endeavor to preserve books, because they contain the food 
of our souls.’ Peter the Venerable, applied to Guigue for the 
Letters of St. Augustine, as the copy belonging to Cluni had 
been torn into pieces by a bear that entered the cells of the 
convent. In writing to Nicholas, Secretary of St. Bernard, he 
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requests him to bring the /Zistory of Alewander the Great, and 
the treatise of St. Augustine against Julian the Apostate. St. 
Jernard writing to Rainaud, Abbot of Foigny, quotes Ovid— 
‘ Juata tuum Ovidium’ 
which the quotation is made, that the exile of Tomos was 
familiar to both. A one-armed monk of the Monastery of An- 
derne transcribed all the ancient works known to his superior. 





and it is evident, from the manner in 


Udo introduced a custom into monastic regulations in the 
twelfth century, and subsequently it became quite general. 
An annual tax was levied on the priorships and chaplaincies of 
the Order for the purpose of buying manuscripts. In 1447, 
Macarius, Abbot of Fleuri-sur-Loire, adopted this tax system 
of Udo. Afterwards Robert of Vendome, Hugh of Corbie, 
and others, followed this example. In the thirteenth century, 
Emo, Abbot of Werum, and his brother, transcribed all the 
sacred and profane writers. In his zeal to enlarge the library 
of the convent, he not only kept the monks busily engaged, 
but employed the nuns, who however transcribed only the Holy 
Scriptures and the Church Fathers. To the Monastic Orders, 
and especially the Benedictines, France and Italy owe the his- 
torical chronicles from which writers in later times have drawn 
the chief facts of their early mediaeval history. Voltaire yields 
his tribute of praise in striking words—striking, because of the 
source from which they come :—*‘ It is a consolation that there 
were asylums like these, in which men could escape from the 
oppression of the Goths and Vandals, and find refuge, in the 
repose of the cloister, from tyranny and war. What little 
knowledge was left was preserved in the convents, and some 
useful inventions came from them. Moreover, these men tilled 
the ground, sang the praises of God, lived soberly, practised 
hospitality, and by their examples may have mitigated some- 
what of the ferocity of their barbarous age.’ The Maurists 
and the Fratres Vitae Communis founded in the fourteenth 
century by Gerard the Great, rendered invaluable service to 
literature. Gibbon remarks that ‘the shelves of our public 
libraries groan under the weight of Maurist labors.’ 

Robert, a Canon of Cambrai, acting under the advice of 


Louis IX, frequently denominated St. Louis, opened in 1259 
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the Sorbonne, an institution of importance in the literary and 
polemical history of mediaeval and later ages. It was the de- 
sign of the Sorbonne to take under its care indigent postulants 
for the priesthood, who pursued a theological course of study 
at governmental expense. The institution is still in existence, 
although it was suppressed during the first revolution. About 
a quarter of a century after its opening, the library numbered 
over ten thousand volumes, many of which were probably the 
gifts of prelates at their decease. It was not unusual for men 
of wealth and position to bequeath books, as well as money 
and slaves, to cathedrals and monasteries. Bishop Nicholas, 
of Ely, donated in 1299 to the Convent of St. Swithin, the 
Biblia bene Glossata, or Bible with Marginal Annotations. 
Gratitude for it, and a hundred marks in money, induced the 
monks to sing a daily mass for the repose of his soul. A manu- 
script of the Dominican Order containing treatises of the 
Fathers is preserved at Clermont; at the end of the volume is 
the following entry :—‘ The Seigneur Peter d’Andre, citizen of 
Clermont, licentiate in both laws, at first Bishop of Noyou, 
afterwards of Clermont, and finally of Cambrai, has given us 
this book and many others. Wherefore we bind ourselves to 
celebrate his anniversary in perpetuity. You, who read this 
book, pray God for him; for he has done us great kindnesses 
and we owe much to him, as well as to his family. Let him 
who shall wickedly efface these words be Anathema! So be 
it! Dated on St. George’s Day, the 23d of the month of 
April, 1377.’ 

A system of borrowing and lending of necessity grew out 
of the scarcity of manuscripts, and the regulations which gov- 
erned it differed in various periods and convents. Peter, Ab- 
bot of Clairvaux, distinguished from others of the same name 
by the appellation of Monoculus, lent in 1187a valuable manu- 
script to an adjoining monastery; when it was returned, the 
cunning monk so diverted the attention of the armarius or cus- 
todian of shelves, that its forlorn condition was unnoticed. In 
haste and trepidation, the monastic courier procured the loan 
of another manuscript and departed. An examination of the 
volume returned showed that it had fallen intoa stream, which 
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the borrower had forded on his way to the convent. The 
Faculty of Medicine of Paris required a pledge of security to 
be deposited By the borrower, and as late as 1471, Louis X] 
stipulated for the loan of the works of Rhasis, an Arabian 
physician ; in addition to valuable plate given as surety, a cour- 
tier endorsed the bond for their safe return. The folowing 
epistle exhibits the care with which monastics guarded their 
literary riches, and the consistent uniformity of rules which 
was exacted even from prelates of high ecclesiastical position. 

‘George of Ambasai, presbyter of St. Sixtus, cardinal of 
Rouen, legate of the apostolic see, to his dear friends the ven- 
erable fathers, the canons of the chapter of the sacred Chapel 
of Bruges, wisheth peace. 

‘Having been informed that in the library of your sacred 
chapel, there was an ancient copy of Hilary of Poitiers on the 
Psalms, and taking great delight in literary pursuits, especially 
those which regard our holy religion, so far as our weak abili- 
ties will permit, we requested from your paternal kindness the 
loan of that book for a few days; to which you courteously 
acceded, notwithstanding the pontifical bull which forbade 
any books being taken from the library under pain of excom- 
munication. 

‘Whereupon, having read the book with considerable pleas- 
ure, we have resolved to have it copied; for which purpose it 
will be requisite to have it in our possession for some months; 
though we intend, after it has been transcribed, to return it 
uninjured to your paternal care. We therefore absolve you 
from all censures or punishment you might incur by lending 
the book; and by the authority with which we are invested, 
do hereby pronounce and declare you absolved, nothwithstand- 
ing anything to the contrary contained in the aforesaid bull, or 
in any other. 

‘Given at Bruges, the third day of March, MDVIL. George, 
Cardinal Legate of Rouen.’ 

We can form but a meagre and inadequate estimate of the 
value of books in the Middle Ages. Beyond a few incidents 
preserved in prefatory or concluding notes on manuscripts, lit- 
tle has reached our times by which to arrive at any satisfactory 
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opinion of the sale and price of books. It is reasonable to 
suppose, that the market was subject to fluctuations from nearly 
the same causes, which influence the book trade of the modern 
world. St. Jerome relates, perhaps in playful exaggeration, 
that the purchase of the works of Origen brought him finan- 
cial ruin. A manuscript of the oman de la Lose, the posses- 
sion of an amateur collector in England, contains on the last 
leaf this entry :—‘ C’est lyuir costa au palas de Parys quarante 
coronnes d’or sans mentyr.’ Copies of this work sold, in 1400, 
for prices varying from ten to forty pounds. Antonio Bononia 
Becatello, a Sicilian scholar of the fifteenth century, and See- 
retary to Alphonzo, King of Naples, addressed his royal patron 
an epistle; and the comparison which his inquiry institutes be- 
tween himself and Poggius, has drawn from various writers 
on Bibliomania, antagonistic comments upon the relative value 
of books; it has also presented the text for moral reflections of 
singular diversity and import. Thus serving a double purpose 
in our times, it has acquired an additional interest :— 

‘Sir, you have informed me from Florence, that the books of 
Livy, written in a fair hand, are to be sold, and that they ask 
for them one hundred and twenty crowns of gold. I beseech 
your majesty to cause to be sent to me this king of books, and 
[ shall in the meantime procure the money which I am to give 
for the price of the book. And I entreat your prudence to let 
me know whether Poggius or I does better; he, who, that he 
might buy a country-house near Florence, sold Livy, which he 
had writ in a very fair hand ; or I, who, to purchase Livy, have 
exposed a piece of land to sale? Your goodness and modesty 
induce me to put this familiar question to vou. Farewell and 
triumph.’ 

The influences, which were at work in the destruction of 
classical literature, have been variously estimated, according to 
the analytical discrimination and mental stand-point of writers, 
and the period in which they lived. When we bring before 
our mind the panorama of mediaeval life, and see city after 
city, in which were gathered the only surviving expressions of 
a past civilization, pillaged and often razed to the dust—when 
we discern the tidal waves of Gothic barbarism sweeping over 
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the fairest and most civilized lands, leaving in their train, the 
debris of splendid cathedrals, noble monasteries, and other 
massive structures of religious faith, which encircled as with a 
wall of solid masonry all that was worth preservation—when 
we behold the uprising flame, kindled by the torch of Chris- 
tian zeal or Mohammedan fanaticism, enveloping in its lurid 
career matchless libraries, the growth of ages,—and when we 
look at volcanic craters sending forth the seething streams of 
fire, and burying cities in the bowels of the earth,—we confess 
that the preservation of the scanty relics of ancient learning 
becomes a marvel, which we cannot comprehend. 


‘The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and vire,’ 


severally contributed to destroy every vestige of Greek and 
Roman culture. Christian prelates and law-givers burnt Jew- 
ish and Moslem literature ; and the lex talionis of the Pagans 
taught them in turn to dismantle the monuments of -learning 
which had been reared by the zeal and forethought of ages. 
In the fourth century the Emperor Theodosius promulgated an 
edict for the destruction of temples dedicated to heathen Gods, 
and Christian zealots, instigated by an intolerant archbishop, 
reduced to ashes the temple of Jupiter Serapis, containing a 
part of the Alexandrian library, which had been collected 
anew, after its demolition by Julius Cresar in the conquest of 
Egypt. It is estimated that at this period alone, three hund- 
red thousand volumes perished.. When the Saracenic sway 
obtained in 642, the ascendency in Egypt, the remnant of that 
famous library became the prey of Mohammedan fanaticism. 
The memorable decision of Caliph Omar, in regard to the dis- 
position to be made of the remaining volumes, furnishes another 
lamentable instance of the excesses to which a narrow minded 
dogmatism tends. ‘If these writings of the Greeks agree with 


_ the book of God, (i. e. the Koran,) they are useless, and need 


not be preserved; if they disagree they are pernicious, and 
ought to be destroyed.’ Under such conditional requisition, 
literature was no better off than the youth whom the ancient 
priestess would prevent from becoming a public speaker: for 
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if he spoke what was just, men would hate him ;* if what was 

unjust, the Gods. The four thousand baths of that voluptuous 

city were heated for six months with the parchments of its 

rifled library. Gibbon relates this story connected with the 

overthrow of Alexandria, but is not inclined to credit Arabic 

historians from whom it is derived. It is not rejected how- 

ever by later writers, who have minutely examined its original 

sources." No subject of mediaeval history demands closer 
scrutiny, than the share which monastics took, in the gen- 
eral spoliation of the remains of antiquity, by the obliteration 

of the classics for fresh writing materials. The new interest 
awakened in the history of the Middle Ages, during the last 
half century, by the scholarly investigation of Maitland, Mai, 
Tischendorf, and Montalembert is gradually redeeming mon- 
astic orders from the popular charge of lending such extensive 
aid to the mediaeval crusade against classical learning. That 
unlettered ecclesiastics, bore an ignoble part in the struggle for 
supremacy between the genius of ancient civilization and the 
spirit of legendary lore, is discredited by no impartial histo- 
rian; but that the entire system of monasticism became an al- 
liance against the preservation of the classics, is an opinion, to 
which, though it is held by some writers, we cannot assent. 
In the face of historical facts, it were madness worthy of the 
darker days of religious persecution to pass universal censure 
upon what is popularly denominated the monkish ignorance of 
the Middle Ages, and think of those great luminaries whose 
light still breaks through the unprecedented gloom of that 
period, only as 

‘Rosy abbots, purple as their wines.’ 

The perplexities and uncertainties with which the erasure of 
the works of ancient authors from parchment manuscripfs is 
still surrounded, are of kin to those of Macaulay, as he lingers 
in bewilderment over the Herodotean pages. ‘The fictions are 
so much like facts, and the facts so much like the fictions, that, 
with respect to many interesting particulars, our belief is 


*° Kay péev yao, ébq, 7a dizaa héy7s, 0: dvb owz0t oe peraqaovew 
dav O& ta Adexa, of Oeot.— Aristotle's Rhetoric, Lib. I1., cap. 28. 


** Kadie’s Early Oriental History, page 56. 
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neither given nor withheld, but remains in an uneasy and inter- 
minable state of abeyance. We know that there is truth, but 
we cannot exactly decide where it lies.’”* The expensiveness 
and scarcity of a convenient writing material among the an- 
cients, led to the discovery of the art of cleansing old manu- 
scripts by some chemical agency which effectively removed the 
writing, and afforded a clean parchment for the transcription 
of works upon which the scribe placed a greater value. The 
practice was of general use among the ancients, but its history 
possesses little interest, for ‘not a single manuscript,’ as Dr. 
Russell remarks, ‘actually re-written in that period, has been 
discovered ; nor, indeed, is there reason to suppose that, at least 
for books, the practice of writing on parchments was at that 
time much resorted to.’** These rolls were called, among the 
Latins, Codices rescripti—re-written parchments; among the 
Greeks, palimpsests—re-cleansed manuscripts. The Dublin 
lecturer mentions the few references to the subject, which are 
found in the letters of Cicero, in the epigrammatic odes of 
Martial, contemporary with Quintilian, Juvenal, and Pliny the 
younger; and in the poems of Catullus, who lived, we know, 
in the time of Cicero, for the latter alludes to his verses against 
Cesar and Mamurra as just written. The beautiful figure, 
which a palimpsest parchment suggested to the mind of St. 
Chrysostom,” is not forgotten in Dr. Russell’s enumeration of 
the early authors, who refer to the process of re-writing on 
manuscripts among the ancients. De Quincey presses the fig- 
ure, borrowed from the ‘golden-mouthed’ orator, into still 
further service, and he has written a chaste monograph on 
palimpsests, in order to give point and polish to half a dozen 
periods in the elaborated fancies of his opium dream-land. ‘It 
arose,’ says he, ‘in the Middle Ages, as a considerable object for 
chemistry, to discharge the writing from the roll, and thus to 
make it available for a new succession of thoughts. The soil, 
if cleansed from what once had been hot-house plants, but now 
were held to be weeds, would be ready to receive a fresh and 
more appropriate crop. In that object the monkish chemist 


%* Essays. History, Vol. I., p.147. °Dublin Afternoon Lectures, p. 100. 


27 Homilies, Math. XXVI., 4. 
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succeeded ; but after a fashion which seems almost incredible; 
—incredible not as regards the extent of their success, but as 
regards the delicacy of restraints under which it moved,—so 
equally adjusted was their success to the immediate objects of 
ourown. ‘They did the thing; but not so radically as to pre- 
vent us, their posterity, from wndoing it. They expelled the 
writing sufficiently to leave a field for the new manuscript, and 
yet not sufficiently to make the traces of the elder manuscript 
irrecoverable for us.’* The successful establishment of the 
Islamitic dominion in Egypt, closed the papyrus market to the 
Western empire, and from that time began the art of re-writing 
parchments. The Greek palimpsests, which modern discovery 
has brought to light, are rarely of an earlier period than the 
eleventh century. Papyrus being abundant in the Fast, the 
necessity did not exist for the adoption of the process of re-pre- 
paring manuscripts. Montfaucon says, that ‘a vast number 
of books written on erased parchments are to be met with, 
executed in the twelfth and following centuries.’ Italy, the 
birthplace of Roman civilization, was destined to be its sepul- 
chre; and the resurrection of its buried treasures, has employed 
the learning and patient research of Continental scholars, for 
the last four hundred years. Investigations of one generation 
have been carried on by those succeeding, till it would appear 
that every nook and corner of the land had been ransacked, 
and made to pay tribute to the exhaustless spirit of explora- 
tion, in that almost exhaustless field of search. From the age 
‘of the Aldi and Etiennes to the times of the unwearied labors 
of Benedictines and Bollandists, of Papebroch and Muratori, 
of Knittel, Barrett, Peter Bruns, and Angelo Mai, each decade 
in the centuries, we might almost say, has opened new mines 
and inspired afresh the enthusiasm of antiquarian research. 
It is now more than probable that the explorer of our day has 
little left for the exercise of his industry beyond the excava- 
tions of ancient remains, and the unrolling of manuscripts, 
discovered in the unearthed vaults of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. When the lover of classical learning remembers that 
‘there is no branch of either literature,—Poetry, History, Phi- 


*8 Sequel to the Confessions, p. 228. 
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losophy, Oratory,—in which deplorable blanks do not appear,’” 
ha fain would hope that the charred rolls dug up in the ruins 
of those cities of the dead, may yet yield to chemical revivifica- 
tion, and display some light, at least, of ‘the lost Pleiad’ in 
the ancient firmament of eloquence and song. 

It is requisite to an intelligent appreciation of the important 
work upon which palimpsest editors entered to glance, at least, 
at one of these gaps in literature, which their success has but 
to a small extent filled. We will not enumerate the lost plays 
of Euripides, Sophocles, and .schylus, the entire works of 
Menander, except the very fragmentary remains which, in 
comparison to our loss, are but a meagre contribution to Greek 
Authology, nor of Plautus, of whom we possess only twenty 
mutilated comedies out of a hundred and thirty which he 
wrote. Dr. Russell having given a tolerably complete inven- 
tory of the lost works in the department of poetry, we have 
chosen that of history for our survey, and in it we mention only 
afew books, which have not been recovered. The only re- 
mains of the //istory of Phoenicia, by Sanchoniathon, who, it 
is believed, was a contemporary of Solomon, are preserved in 
Eusebius. Of the //istory of kyypt, by Manetho, written 
about three hundred years before Christ, we have no know- 
ledge. Ile was a high priest of Heliopolis, and chronicled, 
perhaps, interesting particulars of that land of which, as the 
late Chevalier Bunsen remarks, ‘it is said in one of the Her- 
metic Books—F ables alone will be thy future history, wholly 
incredible to later generations... .. And naught but the 
letter of thy stone-engraved monuments will survive.’ The 
History of Chaldea, by Berosus, who lived in the times of 
Alexander the Great, and was a priest of Belus, has met a like 
fate. We have inherited but five of the forty books of the 
History of Polybius, eleven of the twenty books of Roman 
Antiquities of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, fifteen of the forty 
of Diodorus Siculus, and only twenty-five of the eighty books 
of the History of Dion Cassius. ivy and Tacitus have 
reached our age, but sadly shorn of their former glory. Of the 
hundred and forty-two books of the one, we have thirty-five, 


** Dublin Afternoon Lectures, p. 105. 
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the ninety-first book coming to light in 1772 in a palimpsest of 

the Vatican. It was published by Bruns, at Hamburg, the 

year following. Mr. Soyer says: ‘When there was a great fire 

in the Seraglio at Constantinople, about fifty years ago, a great 

portion of the furniture, and among the rest, several books, 

were flung into the street. The Secretary of the French Em- 

bassy, then at the Porte, happened to be walking that way, and, 

as he was getting as well as he could through the crowd, he 

saw a man with a large folio volume which he had opened, but 

could not tell what to make of it. The Secretary saw it was 
a manuscript of Zzvy, and, on turning over the leaves a little 
further, found that it had the second decade, as well as the first, 
and probably might have all that is lost to us. He offered the 
nan a handsome reward if he would keep the book under his 
long robe, and follow him with it to his lodgings. The man 
agreed to it, and followed him; but the crowd and confusion 
increasing, they were separated, and so the Secretary lost the 
‘recovery of so great a treasure as this would have been to the 
learned world.’ Of Zacitus, thirty books are lost. Through 
the liberality of Pope Leo X.,° the first five books of the 
Annals were discovered .by Angelo Arcomboldo, in the Abbey 
of Corvey in Westphalia, and entrusted to the editorship of 
Filippo Beroaldo the younger. ‘Yet Zacitus in fragments,’ 
remarks D’Israeli," ‘is still the colossal torso of history.” We 
have not a single work of Pliny the elder, save his Vatural 
History, and only the merest relics of the voluminous and 
eloquent Varro, the friend of Cicero. Atticus, the accom- 
plished Greek scholar, the companion of rival orators and the 
princely patron of literature, wrote, as Cicero tells us, a History 
covering a period of seven hundred years ; it lives only in name 
on the pages of contemporaneous authorship. Two books of 
Cicero on Glory, have been lost since the time of Petrarch, to 
whom they were given by Raimond Soranzo, an advocate of 
the Papal court. The poet lent the work to his aged preceptor, 
who pawned it to relieve his wants; and he dying shortly 
afterwards, the Treatise was never recovered. It is said to 


5° Roscoe’s Leo the Tenth. Bohn’s Ed. Vol. J., p. 356. 


3! Curiosities of Literature, Vol. 1., p. 85. 
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have appeared two centuries later, on a list of books given to a 
convent of nuns, and that it was stolen by the physician of the 
community, Peter Alcyonius, who destroyed it, after pilfering 
much of its philosophic eloquence for his De Hvrilio. This 
story is probably an invention of unfriendly critics. It is not 
our purpose to recount the discoveries made during the Revival 
of Letters. Berington, in his Literary History of the Middle 
Ages, presents a full account of the results, which rewarded the 
zeal of Poggio and his friends. We will add, however, that to 
them modern scholars are indebted for so complete a copy of 
Quintilian’s De Oratoria Institutione, the manuscript of which 
was found in 1416, in the Monastery of St. Gallen, a few miles 
distant from Constance. This Codex was removed to Zurich 
in the early part of the present century, and carefully examined 
for Spalding’s edition of Quéntilian, whose preface contains 
many interesting particulars of its history. The original parch- 
ment of the Justinian Pandecte, the famous Digesta of Roman 
law, ‘framed,’ says De Lolme,” ‘during a period described as.- 
the “Decline” of ancient jurisprudence,’ was discovered in a 
city in Calabria, which was taken by the Pisans. Gibbon re- 
counts its history in his chapter on the Legislation of Justinian, 
‘in the Decline and Fall. It is now in the library of the Grand 
Duke’s Gallery in Florence, where it was examined by a kins- 
man of ours in 1829. Kuster discovered a valuable Greek text 
of the Old and New Testament in the Codex Ephrem. To 
make room for the writings of St. Ephrem, the original charac- 
ters of the Scriptural readings were partially obliterated, and 
over the faintly traceable -lines of the manuscript were tran- 
scribed the works of the saint. 

The brief and broken glimpses into the old world of letters, 
which antiquarians obtained up to the beginning of this cen- 
tury, lose some of their importance in the broader and more 
vivid vision, opened in our generation by Angelo Mai. The 
great Palimpsest Scholar was born on the 7th of March, 1774, 
in Schelpario, an obscure village of Lombardo-Venetia. While 
pursuing his studies under the direction of Spanish Jesuits of 
Orvieto, he exhibited a decided talent in paleography ; and 


22 The Constitution of England. Bohn's Kd., p. 350. 
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when in Rome in 1808, the order of Napoleon, then issued, com- 
manded the subjects of the Italian kingdom to repair imme- 
diately to their native provinces. Mai, with others, at once 
proceeded to Milan, and it was here that he began his remark- 
able career in palimpsest literature. The Ambrosian library 
had been enriched in manuscripts by Cardinal Frederick Bor- 
romeo, nephew of Charles Borromeo, who was honored with 
¢anonization, and is now known as St. Charles. The first 
fruits of Mai’s industry was the publication of a Latin version 
of an Oration of Isocrates in 1813. From this date till his 
death—September Sth, 1554, he continued, with unabated 
ardor, his antiquarian studies. The results of such herculean 
labors possess an intrinsic value unequalled by all the investi- 
gations combined, ot the age immediately preceding him. To 
dwell upon the successes which Mai won in the seemingly 
effete fields of ancient research, would be but to catalogue the 
volumes which followed each other from year to year. Inter- 
esting as it would be to speak of his splendid Codex Vaticanus, 
we prefer to conclude our remarks with a short notice of the 
De Republica. Tt is uncertain at what period this Treatise on 
Government by the Roman orator was lost. No quotations 
from it, beyond the few then in use, are to be found in the 
writings of any author after the sixth century. Scholars, at 
different times, searched the monastic archives of their respec- 
tive countries for this Ciceronian masterpiece. Its recovery 
was the day-dream of Poggio and Petrarch. Cardinal Pole 
in England pursued this phantom, which haunted the cloistral 
learning of the Continent. The search had long since ceased, 
and the Ve Aepublica seemed destined, like other works which 
we have mentioned, to live only in the literary annals of the 
past, when the indefatigable explorations of Mai detected its 
attenuated lines on a manuscript, over which had been written 
by a scribe of the fourteenth century, St. Augustine’s Commen- 
taries on the Psalms. A contemporary of Mai, then resident 
in the ‘Eternal City,’ says: ‘I can well remember the com- 
motion which the announcement of this success excited through 
the literary world in Rome,’ and adds further: ‘How often 
have I had that precious volume in my hand, with the man 
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whose fame it crowned, explaining to friends around him the 
entire process of discovery, and the manner in which he drew 
out order from the chaotic confusion of its leaves.’* The 
avidity with which the literary and religious journals of both 
continents, a few years ago, published every minute particular 
of the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus by Dr. Tischendorf, 
in the monastery at the foot of Jebel Mousa, is an apt illustra- 
tion of the eager interest, with which the publication of Mai’s 
Codex De Republica was expected by the republic of letters. 
And here at length we close our checkered pilgrimage throvgh 
by-gone centuries. We began our journey under the feeble 
light of the early dawn, and continued to walk through the 
mists and clouds of the mediaeval world, whose gloomy mon- 
otony was occasionally broken by stars of unwonted lustre. 
Our paths lay chiefly through the greater monastic foundations 
of that period. We have held high converse with the illustri- 
ous dead, who once struggled in these cloistral cells, working 
out the mighty problem, which each human heart propounds 
to its possessor. We have seen the monkish scribe of venera- 
ble mien bending over the worn parchment page, elucidating 
its intricate text from the accretions of earlier ages. Our foot- 
steps have awakened in grand old libraries, the drowsy Dit 
Penates of their coveted riches. In these oracular shrines of’ 
the departed worthies of Greece and Rome, we have turned, 
page after page, of carefully prepared errata and marginal 
notes, and we seemed to catch again the boyish enthusiasm,. 
with which those solemn and lofty classic periods once inspired 
us. Towards the end of our mediaeval retrospect, we fall in 
company with William Caxton. Age has furrowed his face,. 
and caused his hands to tremble. He has just completed the 
transcription of a parchment folio, and writes these addenda— 
‘Thus end I this book; and for as moche as in wrytyng of the 
same my penne is worn, myn hande wery, and myn eyne 
dimmed with overmoch lookyng on the whit paper, and that 
age crepeth on me dayly.’ From the dim and uncertain days 
of the monastic ages, we are translated as by the power of 
magic to a new earth, and a new epoch of time. Just as the 


33 Wiseman’s Last Four Popes, p. 435. 
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empire of ancient literature was passing away before the usurp- 
ing sway of legend, the Invention of Printing proclaimed an 
armistice, and the Printing Press ended the conflict between 
mediaeval and modern civilization, and bestowed upon what- 
ever is of beauty and goodness in all literatures, an imperisha- 
bility as enduring as the globe itself. Thus, to employ the 
figure of an eloquent writer,—‘ In the web of human thought 
which has been weaving upward through successive genera- 
tions, each individual has entwined his intellectual history ; 
and now and then some lofty mind has drawn upon it some 
rare and luminous device. And thus through the coming 
years shall it be interwove with all human conceptions, till the 
last infant of the species shall have drawn upon it his silver 
line of thought. Then shall it be suspended in the tapestry 
of that spacious temple where the race shall reassemble, alike 
for intellectual as for moral retribution.” Once again we tread 
the streets of Rome, but it is at another epoch of her civiliza- 
tion. The reflection of her classic glory mellows hill and 
plain, Pagan temple and Catholic fane. 
‘Gran Latind 
Citta di cui quanto il Sol aureo gira 
Ne altera pit. né pid onorata mira.’ 

In the Church of St. Anastasia, at the foot of Benzoni’s 
monument to Angelo Mai, we hold our imaginary Notte lo- 
mani. Like Verri, we summon from the tombs of the mighty 
dead those spirits, whose lost utterances, Mai disinterred from 
the torn and dismembered palimpsests of the Middle Ages. 
What fitter place to lay aside the pilgrim’s staff than at his 
sarcophagus, whose epitaph written by himself, speaks of the 
last hope, which animated the soul of the scholar! 

‘Qui doctis vigilans studiis mea tempora trivi, 
Bergomatum soboles, Angelus, hic jaceo. 
Purpureum mihi syrma dedit rubrumque galerum 
toma, sed empyreum das mihi, Christe, polam. 
Te expectans, longos potui tolerare labores ; 
Nunc mihi sit tecum dulcis et alta quies! 
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Arr. VIII.—Southland Writers. Biographical and Criti- 
cal Sketches of the Living Female Writers of the South, 
with Extracts from their Writings. By Ida Raymond. 
In two volumes. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, and 
Haffletinger. 1870. 

The binding, the smooth tinted paper, the letter-press,—in 
one word, everything connected with the mechanical execution 
of these two volumes,—is exceedingly pleasant to the eye. 
They would serve as ornaments to a centre table; and, all 
things considered, they should, we think, be found on every 
centre table in the South, or in every woman’s library. Be- 
sides the intrinsic literary merits of the work, and the valuable 
information it contains, it proceeds from the most noble of all 
motives; the desire, namely, to assist the destitute orphans of 
the men who fell in the Southern cause. The profits of the 
sale of the work, whether great or small, will be religiously 
devoted to this sacred purpose. 

Ida Raymond is a remarkable woman. ‘Though still young, 
—only twenty-six years of age,—she has, in spite of trials, 
sufferings, sorrows, and difficulties, to which any ordinary wo- 
man, or man, would have entirely succumbed, found time to 
contribute these two large volumes to the literature of the 
South. An orphan herself at the tender age of four years, she 
has known how to feel for orphans; and having, with the spirit 
of a martyr, passed through the fires of affliction, she has 
known how to sympathize with the afflicted, and to labor for 
their relief. Though a woman of domestic tastes and habits, 
veiling her real name under the nom de plume of Ida Ray- 
mond, and meekly discharging all the duties of wife and 
mother, yet her deep, earnest, enthusiastic nature, would not 
permit her intellectual faculties to rust in inglorious ease. She 
must do something for her afflicted people; and she must give 
something, too, if she has to work for it with her own feeble 
fingers and aching head. If our great men had, in this res- 
pect, imitated this great woman, had it not been, at this mo- 
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t 
And had it not been, also, a little better for their names in 


history ? 
On opening the book of Ida Raymond, the first thing which 


ment, a little better for our poor, afflicted, bleeding South? 


strikes us, is the illuminated frontispiece, which was drawn and 
painted by Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey, of Louisiana. The design 
was suggested by Miss Mary J. 8. Upshur of Virginia, who 
says: ‘It has often occurred to me, that an appropriate vig- 
nette for all the volumes of our war literature would be a 
Southern woman sitting, like a fate, at her distaff, spinning 
out the warp and woof of the destinies of the young republic. 
A. darker doom, if possible, must have befallen the God-like 
venture, but jor that moral heroism, that unflagging spirit 
doing its ceaseless work in Southern homes, while Southern 
soldiers faced the battle’s breath.’ A noble sentiment this, and 
nobly expressed, as well as finely illustrated in the frontispiece 
trom the pencil of Mrs. Dorsey. How well it illustrates, too, 
the idea just advanced by us, that the South has to work out her 
salvation! Among the many invaluable lessons, which the 
late war, and its result, in spite of the glorious deeds of our 
heroes in arms, have taught us, is this, that the three great 





words for the South are—work—work—work. It, indeed, all 


of us,—every man who has had an arm to his shoulder or a 
brain behind his brow,—had only been brought up to work, 


we should, at this moment, be as free and happy, as we are 





oppressed and miserable. 

Sut our business, at present, is with only one particular 
branch of work,—the literary labor of the brain. ‘There is,’ 
as Ida Raymond well says; ‘much brilliant intellect in our 
land, which kind encouragement from our people, and judi- 
cious criticism, will mould into fairest proportions. The day 
is not far distant when the literature of the South will be a 
power acknowledged in the thought of the world—when the 
once fallow field of Southern authorship shall bloom, like our 
physical soil, with fragrantest laurel and brightest roses.’ It 
is with commendable good sense, that she suspends the fate of 
Southern literature upon two conditions :—the encouragement 
of our people, and the faithful discharge of the high office of 
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criticism. In regard to the first of these conditions, the well 
written Jntroduction to the work of Ida Raymond, from the 
pen of Mr. Charles Dimitry, contains some valuable hints, 
which might well find a place in an elaborate review of the 
prospects of Southern literature. If the people of the South 
should ever give such encouragement to their own literature, 
as is necessary to its vitality and growth, its perfection and 
glory, it is certain, that they will have to call into existence 
agencies and means, and establish institutions, which now have 
no sign of an appearance among us. They exist at the North, 
but not at the South. It may be grateful to our pride, or in- 
dolence, to run down the character of Northern literature, or 
even to exhibit it in its true colors; but if, with the same 
means, and appliances, and agencies, we could so far excel the 
literature of the North, the greater is the shame that we have 
never invoked their assistance. But this subject is far too 
vast, and is far too intimately allied with the greatness and 
glory and reputation of the South, to be lightly touched upon 
in our pages, and it shall, accordingly, receive, ere long, an 
elaborate discussion at our hands. We hope that, in the mean- 
time, the people of the South will show their appreciation of 
their own literature, and of their duties in regard to it, by a 
liberal patronage of the work of Ida Raymond. It certainly 
deserves such patronage and encouragement, especially from 
the fairer and better half of the people of the South. 

We lay before the reader, as a fair specimen of the style of 
our authoress, the opening paragraph of her work; which be- 
gins with a biographical and critical sketch of the life and 
writings of Mrs. Catherine Ann Warfield. The motto to this 
sketch is admirably adapted to the character of Mrs. Warfield, 
and it is as pithy in itself as it is happy in its application: 
‘Genius does what it must, and Talent does what it can.’ If 
wé should judge from this motto, we should be bound to con- 
clude, that there is far more talent than genius at the South; 
for we do not see many among us, who, by their natures, are 
laid under an imperious necessity to read, and think, and work, 
and write. We see, on the other hand, a great many who, in 
spite of splendid talents, can do just exactly nothing to perfec- 
15 
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tion. O that they only had a slight infusion of genius! a little 
of the must to give life, and power, and activity, to the can! 
‘These words of Mr. Lytton sprung involuntarily to our lips 
when we turned away from the hospitable door of Beechmoor, 
on the occasion of a recent visit to its gifted mistress. She 
stood at the door, looking wistfully after our departing carriage, 
and we watched the calm, gracious, matronly figure, with its 
well-poised, haughty head, until the last wave of the beautiful 
white hand was shut from our eyes, by the thick groups of spruce 
and fir trees which stud the borders of the carriage-drive. The 
grass was fresh and dewy, glittering with water diamonds, and 
the tufts of pink and white peonies, the fragrant lilies and early 
spring roses grouped upon the lawn, filled the morning air with 
perfumes. As we passed through the gate, the breeze wafted 
tous astrong breath from the trestled honeysuckle and jas- 
mines that overhung, canopied, and completely curtained in 
the back porch which adjoined Mrs. Warfield’s apartments. 
It was a sigh of farewell from a spot where we had passed two 
happy months,—a period for remembrance, when, like the 
hero Gottreich, of Jean Paul’s little tale, we come to make 
up our ‘Remembrances of the best hours of Life, for the hour 
of Death,’—when we, too, nean to cheer ‘ourselves’ at our 
last hour with the views of a happy life, and to look back from 
the glow of evening to the brightness of the morning of our 
youth ;—then we will recall our visit to Beechmoor, and the 
friendship of its mistress. We will remember the hours of 
frank intercourse and honest communion of heart and soul 
passed under the shade of those clambering jasmine vines. 
So few people in this world are thoroughly true,—so few are 
thoroughly refined,—so few are thoroughly sympathetic,—so 
few are thoroughly educated. The author of the *‘ Household 
of Bouverie’ is all of these. It was like awakening from a 
beautiful dream to go away from that deep inner life, with the 
continual intoxication of that soulful society, back into the 
bustling, fretting, hurrying world of travel;—to look away 
from the soft, dark grey eyes, radiating emanations from a 
spirit so warm and so strong,—eyes so full of vitality, both 
mental and sensuous,—into the hard, rapid, eager eyes of 
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money changers, and souls engrossed in the thoughts of traffic 
and material life. During this visit we learned many facts 
connected with our subject.’ 

We must, for the present, take a reluctant leave of the work 
before us; being admonished by the printer, that the book 
notices in hand and in type already exceed our limits. We 
should not regret this, perhaps, as it will, in our next numbers 
again bring Southland Writers to the attention of our readers, 
with greatly extended notices of Mrs. Warfield, Mrs. Dorsey, 
and other eminent female writers of the South. 


Arr. IXi—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
aa Woman wno Darep. By Epes Sargent. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
870. 

The heroine of this poetical novel, of 270 pages, is neither a 
poetical, nor a prosaic, character, but a sort of composite per- 
sonage usually known as a ‘mannish-woman.’ She is, in one 
word, the woman who dared! and what did she dare? Did 
she dare to vote, or to run for Congress? No. Did she dare 
to deliver lectures on social progress? No. Did she dare to 
make a stump speech, and rouse the b’Aoys to fill the air with 
shouts and cries of—* Hurrah for Linda?’ No. Did she dare 
to desert her husband, to get her paramour shot, and then call 
in the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, to marry her to the dying 
seducer, or seducee? No, she did none of these things; she 
simply popped a pistol at one man, and took him off, as the 
old indictments have it, with ‘one leaden ball,’ and she ‘ popped 
the question’ to another, and took him in with one brazen 
word. In both cases, the circumstances were, of course, very 
peculiar, in order to put a plausible face on so unpoetical a 
proceeding. By popping the pistol, she saved a young girl 
from ruin; and by popping the question, she delivered a mod- 
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est young man from a hopeless state of celibacy. As she had 
the pistol, we cannot blame her for shooting the robber, and 
saving the young girl; but we carinot find it in-our hearts to 
excuse her for having the pistol. What, then, would have be- 
come of the poor girl? Would not the robber have run off 
with her? If,in our humble opinion, there had been no pistol, 
there would have been no robber; and the whole story 
would have been more like real life, in which robbers do not 
run away with young damsels 77 ef armis. The robber, in this 
case, was, no doubt, invented on purpose to give the brave 
woman a fair opportunity to use her pistol, and bring down 
her man. 

We speak from our own principles, and practice, and expe- 
rience; for, though we have travelled in wild regions of the 
West in which robbers had been seen by others, we could not 
get our own consent to carry pistols, or other deadly weapons. 
We should, indeed, have lost our self-respect, and felt degraded, 
to go armed like an assassin or murderer. Accordingly, we 
have taken our chance of getting shot; and yet, here we are, 
still alive; ay, doubly alive, and wide awake. Nay, although 
armed ruftians have pursued us, with threats against our life, 
we have scorned the suggestion of friends, who have begged 
us to prepare for the ‘awful emergency.” We have simply 
met such cowardly assassins, looked them in the eye, and passed 
on unharmed. <A bold or a brazen woman may carry arms, 
but a brave man never, except in times of war, and in the field 
of arms. Hence, our ‘ beautiful’ heroine, or mannish-woman, 
is as repugnant to our principles and practice, as she is to 
our taste. 

As to the other thing she dared, namely, ‘ popping the ques- 
tion,’ we think she showed herself to be a mere novice, and a 
coarse bungler, in the art of courtship. If, indeed, she had 
only possessed a little of the consummate skill, or refined policy, 
which is sometimes practiced by some of the sex, she might 
have made the modest young man, in spite of his blushes, court 
her. Instead of marching right up to him, and ‘ popping the 
question’ in his abashed and blushing face, she might have 
spared his modesty, by gently drawing her lines of cireumval- 
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lation around the citadel of his tender heart, and making him, 
sooner or later, yield at discretion. In all this, she might not, 
it is true, have shown herself a perfectly refined and delicately- 
minded woman; but then she would, we think, have done 
better, and proved herself a finer artist, than by the direct and 
open assault described in the rhyming romance before us. Only 
read this furious assault, and then wonder, if you can, that Mr. 
Charles Lothian should have blushed for Miss Linda Percival. 
Before the final shock, however, the question is keenly debated, 
pro and con, by Miss Charles and Mister Linda, as follows: 

‘Then the discourse slid off to woman’s rights ; 

For Lothian held a newspaper that told 

Of some convention, the report of which 

Might raise a smile. One of the lady speakers, 

It. seems, would give her sex the privilege 

Of taking the initiative in wooing, 

If so disposed ! 

‘“¢ Indeed, why not?’’ cried Linda. 

‘Indeed, you almost take my breath away 

‘ With your why not, Miss Percival! Why not?’ 

‘*Yes, I repeat,—if so disposed, why not? 

For why should woman any more than man 

Play the dissembler, with so much at stake? 

I know the ready taunt that here will rise: 

‘ Already none too backward are our girls 

In husband-seeking.’ Seeking in what way ? 

Seeking by stratagem and management, — 

Not by frank, honest means! What food for mirth 

’Twould give to shallow men to see a Woman 

Court the relation, intermixed with all 

Of purest happiness that she may crave,— 

The ties of wife and mother! O, what pointing, 

Sneering, and joking! And yet why should care, 

Thoughtful and pure and wisely provident, 

That Nature’s sacred prompting shall not fail, 

Be one thing for a man, and quite another 

For her, the woman? Why this flimsy mask ? 

This playing of a part, put on to suit, 

Not the heart’s need, but Fashion custom-bound ? 

Feigning we must be sought, and never seek ?’*’ (pp. 195, 196.) 


Alas! the case is truly sad, the constraint is terrible! Then 
cease, ye ‘shallow men,’ your cruel jokes, your sorry gibes, and 
heartless sneers! for why should woman,—lovely woman,—sit, 
like patience on a monument, and wait to be wooed by timid 
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men? Why, if so disposed, not make known her love, instead 
of leaving it, ‘like a worm i’ the bud, to feed on her damask 
cheek?’ Why,—O why,—should woman wear a ‘flimsy 
mask,’ or fig-leaf either, as cruel ‘Fashion custom-bound’ di- 
rects? O why? O! O! O! 

The forlorn, and love-sick Linda, thus continues :— 





‘There was a time when I resolved, if ever 
I could secure a modest competence, 

I would be married ; and the competence 

Is now secure—but where is my resolve? 
Shall I conclude ’tis all fatality ? 

Leave it to chance, and take no active step 
Myself to seek what I so hoped to find ? 
Accepting it as heaven’s fixed ordinance, 
That man should change his single lot at will, 
But woman be the sport of circumstance, 
A purposeless and passive accident, 

Inert as oysters waiting for a tide, 


But not like oysters, sure of what they wait for?’ (pp. 223, 224.) 


This, again, is too much,—far too much,—for poor woman’s 
nature. What! waiting like oysters, and yet she is not an 
oyster! and waiting, too, far more foolishly than oysters, since 
the tide of love and wooing, for which she waits, may never 
come to her! No, she will not wait; she will act. The case 
is evidently becoming desperate. 

‘* Ah! woman’s strength is in passivity,” 

Fastidio says, shaking his wise, wise head, 

And withering me with a disdainful stare. 

Nay! woman’s strength is in developing, 

In virtuous ways, all that is best in her. 

No superstitious waiting then be mine ! 

No fancy that in coy, alluring arts, 

Rather than action, modest and sincere, 

Woman most worthily performs her part. 

Here am I twenty-jive, and all alone, 

In the wide world.’ 

How sad again! How bleak and dreary the prospect! A 
poor forlorn maiden, actually ‘ twenty-five, and all alone, in 
the wide world’! Whose heart is not touched? O, ye cruel 
men, how can you witness such a heart-rending spectacle, and 
yet not rush to the relief of the poor, forlorn damsel? But she 
will be avenged. If you will not court her, then she will court 
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you. For she is ‘resolved to get married,’ and escape her 
present forlorn condition. 

‘Here am I twenty-five, and all alone 

In the wide world ; yet having won the right, 

By my own effort, to hew out my lot, 

And create ties to cheer this arid waste. 

How bleak and void my Future, if I stand 

Waiting beside the stream, until some Prince,— 

Son of Queen Moonbeam and King Will-o’-the-wisp,— 

Appears, and jumping from his gilded boat, 

Lays heart and fortune at my idle feet! 

¥e languid day-dreams, vanish! let me act!’ (pp. 224, 225.) 
Yet, after all, our heroine, like Hamlet, delays to act, and goes 
on, page after page, screwing up her courage to the sticking 
point. In the next paragraph, she says: 

‘But ah! Fastidio says, ‘‘A woman’s wooing 

Must always be offensive to a man 

Of any dignity.’’ The dignity 

That modest truth can shock is far too frail 

And sensitive to mate with love like mine, 

Whose earnestness might crush the feeble hand 

Linked in its own. So good by, dignity !’ 
Now, if the truth must be told, your strong-minded women are 
not exactly to our taste; for, somehow or other, they have 
always seemed coarse-natured women. We object, not to the 
strong-mind, but only to the coarse nature, of such appalling 
specimens of humanity. In all genius, indeed, whether it be 
that of a Plato, or a Spenser, or a Dante, or a Shakespeare, 
there is always something feminine, which constitutes its 
crowning glory and its most exquisite refinement and finish. 
But when, in a strong-minded woman, like Miss Linda Perci- 
val, we also find a strong-handed woman, who can boast of 
crushing the ‘ feeble hand’ of a masculine lover in her own, we 
confess to a little salutary awe of her fists; and if there should 
ever be any courting between us, she would certainly have to 
take the ‘initiative in wooing.’ But she has found her man, 
and, ‘melancholy marked him for her own.’ We are sorry to 
say, (for it comes home rather too near to us,) that he keeps ‘+ 
school for young ladies.’ She exclaims: 
‘)’'ve found him—seen him! The Directory 
Gave me his residence. He keeps a school, 
One for. young ladies only ; and at once 
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My coward heart hit on a good excuse 
For calling on him: Would he take a pupil? 
Rachel, my protégée? Of course he would.’ 


So, she calls to put a pupil in his school, and, at the same time 
b] } } b] b] ’ 
to ‘teach the young idea how to shoot’ in the tender heart of 
the young school-master. Poor fellow! She says: 


‘I was grieved to mark 
How pale and thin and worn with care he looked. 
1 took my leave, promising to return 
Within a week; and on the outer steps 
I met his father. ‘‘Turn and walk with me 
A square or two,’’ said I; and he complied. 
‘¢ What ails him?’ ITenquired. ‘‘Only hard work : 
He puts too much of conscience into it. 
Needs help, but shrinks from debt, and so keeps on 
Doing the labor two or three should share. 
What shall Ido, Miss Percival, to stop it.’’ 
‘*T know not,—only something must be done, 
And that at once,’’ said I, in tones which made 
The old man turn to get a look at me. 
I hailed an omnibus, and then we parted.’ .... 


Her resolve was taken, however, and is set forth in the follow- 
ing brave words: 


What if I write Charles Lothian a letter? 
Nay, I’ll not skulk behind a sheet of paper, 
But face to face say what I have to say. 
This evening must I call again. 

Let a firm will bear up my fainting heart !’ 


Accordingly, she calls again that very evening, and, finding 


oD?) 


herself, at last, alone with him once more, she thus addressed 


him: 





‘Rash gambler that I am, I’ ve come 
To put upon the hazard of a die 
Much of my present and my future peace ; 
Perhaps to shock, repel, and anger you, 
Since ’twill not be unwarned that I offend. 
I know you guess my purpose, and you shrink 
From hearing me avow it; but I will, 
And that in homely English unadorned. 
Pm here to offer you my hand. ..... 
‘If ’tis unwomanly 
Thus to avow, then I’m unlike my sex, 
Not false to my own nature,—ah! not false. 
I must be true or die; I cannot play 
A masker’s part, disguising hopes that cling 
Nearest my brooding heart.’ 
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Now, if we understand this ‘homely English unadorned ;’ 
then it means, that she mws¢ court him, and marry him, or else 
die. To make a long story short, she not only wooed and won, 
but she married, the young school-master, Charles Lothian. 
She thus congratulates herself on the happy result: 

‘Now if I had not sought you as I did, 

And if I had not put you to the test, 

And if I had not learnt your secret grief, 

We might have lived till we were gray and bald 

Before a step of yours bad brought us nearer.’ 
Of course, then, she did right to ‘ pop the question,’ and bring 
him to her feet. The course of true love, however, never did 
run smooth; and, accordingly, Miss Linda has occasion to 
exclaim : 

‘What! you repent it, Master Charles ? 

The crooked ways that brought you where you are 

You would make straight, and have the past undone? 

To think that by a woman you’ ve been wooed, 

To think that by a woman you’ ve been wed, 

Is thought too trifling and too scandalous; 

Is an indignity too hard to bear ! 

Oh! well, sir, well ; do as you please ; the child 

Goes with its mother, though ; remember that ! 

And here the infant threw its eyelids back, 

tevealing orbs, blue as the shadows cast 

On Saranac’s blue by overhanging woods. 

Said Lothian, snatching up the smiling wonder, 

And handing it, with kisses, to the mother : 

Take all your woman’s right; even this, the best: 

Are we not each the richer by the sharing 

Of such a gift? Ill not regret your daring.’ 
So ends the story of ‘the woman who dared.’ We cannot but 
suspect, however, that even ‘the smiling wonder’ failed to ren- 
der the union between the mannish-woman and the womanish- 
man, the most happy of all earthly states of bliss. We have 
our misgivings about ‘the fists.’ The state of single-blessed- 
ness is not always changed to one of double-blessedness, and, if 
it were, the case of Charles Lothian, we fear, was merely a 
dream of the poet. We know very little, it is true, about your 
strong-minded and strong-fisted women; but, if we may judge 
from this little, they are better fitted to confer happiness in a 
romance, than in real life. They seem, indeed, so essentially 
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coarse and vulgar, that no decorations of fancy, and no charms 
of verse, can render them lovely in our eyes. There are, thank 
God! but few Linda Percivals at the South; and the litera- 
ture of the North, whether poetry or prose, is more than wel- 
come to all the glory of all such strong-handed heroines. We 
do think it, however, highly creditable to the good taste of our 
Northern neighbors, that such women have to take ‘the initia- 
tive in wooing.’ 

The ‘ poetical novel’ is, at best, a questionable form of lit- 
erature. We can, indeed, tolerate the metrical romance of 
Owen Meredith, on account of its numerous passages of real 
pathos and beauty. But Linda is a vile imitation of Lucille. 
It copies, it caricatures, the faults of the original, without once 
rising to a respectable imitation of its beauties. It is bad 
enough, we think, for a woman to court a man in any wise or 
words, however poetical or fine; but to do so in the cold-. 
blooded and atrocious prose of Linda,—‘I’m here to offer you 
my hand,’—is absolutely shocking to the very air of the soft 
and sentimental clime of the sunny South. In the olden time, 
when the character of the true ‘ladie,’ as well as of the gentle 
knight, was so well understood and appreciated, it was not the 
custom for lovers, at least for two-legged lovers, to make known 
their minds after such an obstreperous fashion. Take, for ex- 
ample, the beautiful Cressid’s first avowal of her love to the 
suitor on bended knee: 

‘ And as the new abashéd nightingale, 

That stinteth first when she beginneth sing, 

When that she heareth any herde’s tale, 

Or in the hedges any wight stirring, 

And after, sicker, doth her voice outring ; 

Right so, Cresseide, when that he dread stent, 

Opened her heart, and told him her intent.’ 
How beautifully simple, and, at the same time, how exquisitely 
true to woman’s nature, as it should be, and not as divested of 
its very chiefest charm of ‘maiden modistie,’ is this first avowal 
of Cressid’s holy love! Why, if any knight, even of the pre- 
sent day, should march right up to a lady, and say, ‘ I’m here to 
offer you my hand,’ we hope she would have sufficient self- 
respect to reply, I am sorry, sir, you are here; you are cer- 
tainly in the wrong place! 
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2.—PorucarR Science: Addressed to the ‘American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science,’ (for the Salem, Mass. Meeting, August, 1869,) by 
Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, Member of the Association. Baltimore: 1869. 

It is gratifying to find that an author who for so many years 
has held a distinguished position before the educational public, 
should still take such an active interest in education as to 
emerge from her graceful retirement for the purpose of pre- 
senting the results of her later studies. We might say as much 
of her learned sister Mrs. Willard, for these ladies entered 
upon their honorable career when the higher education was in 
its infancy in this country, and they have continued to occupy 
an advanced position, and to take a prominent part in educa- 
tion for a period of forty years. 

Mrs. Phelps was a lecturer on the Natural Sciences in the 
celebrated Female Seminary at Troy, (New York,) in 1829, 
when she published her Lectures on Botany, a book which has 
‘done more than any other to give a wide popularity to this 
study, and which still maintains its place as a useful manual 
in an improved and enlarged edition, now published in Phila- 
delphia by Messrs. Lippincott, with its companion volume, the 
Botany for Beginners. It is claimed that certain improve- 
ments which had been made on the continent of Europe, and 
introduced into England by Dr. Lindley, had been previously 
given to the American public in the Lectures, which now con- 
tain nearly a hundred pages devoted to the Natural System, in 
addition to the Linnéan classification of the body of the work. 

The Popular Science is a lecture devoted chiefly to the 
claims of botany. We have already' called attention to the 
fact that Professor Longfellow mentions e¢ght plants (including 
coLcuicum autumnale /) as growing near ‘Salem Village,’ not 
one ot which is indigenous to New England. 

The following extract from the lecture exposes a similar 
blunder on the part of another American author: 

‘De Candolle agreed with the writer in the opinion that the 
best method of learning the names of plants is by the Linnzean 
system ;—and that an American Author might have been saved 
from a blunder by referring to that system for the name of a 
plant, erroneously called in her book the Crocus autumnale ; 





1Southern Review, July, 1869, p. 226. 
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described as “ covering with its yellow blossoms the fields and 
meadows of Switzerland.” “ That plant,” said De Candolle, 
“is the Corcuicum, the pest of our country, poisonous to our 
cattle, and noxious to the atmosphere.” 

‘The natural resemblances between the Crocus and Colchi- 
cum doubtless caused the error of an intelligent [?] traveller, 
but Linnzeus saw the differences, and while he placed the 
plants in the same class and order, made of them separate 
genera. To know the names of plants is of importance toa 
traveller; or rather to be able by the simplest process to learn 
such names. 

‘It is not satisfactory to one who has any knowledge of sci- 
ence, to read in a book of travels of “a little blue flower,” 
accompanied by a pretty picture which gives no clue to the 
name :—or of “a little fringed flower, tipped with yellow,” the 
sketch of which fails to point out its name—but a Botanist 
might, from the locality where the plants were found, and the 
season of their blossoming, infer that the one flower was the 
Hovsronta caerulea, and the other the Gentrana lutea.’ 





3.—Force anp Nature. By Charles Frederick Winslow, M.D. Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. Pp. 492. 

In a former number of this Review, we promised to give a 
still further notice of the above work; which is certainly one 
of no small pretensions. We had, at that time, as we informed 
our readers, only read the introduction to the work; and as 
this had impressed us favorably, we hoped that we should have 
the pleasure of commending the work itself to our readers. 
But this is impossible. On a further acquaintance with the 
work, indeed, our favorable impressions have vanished, and 
left us to regret the melancholy waste of time and labor, which 
the author must have bestowed on the sublime theme of Force 
and Nature. They are entirely above, and beyond, and _ be- 
low, the reach of his tether. Hence, as we have made known 
our favorable impressions, after reading the introduction only, 
we now consider it a duty to exhibit the real character of the 
book. 


Why can we not have some new forms of error? Is the hu- 
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man mind a barrel-organ, that it must be forever confined to 
the same round of tunes? Why, it was only the other day, 
that some learned Italian, or Frenchman, or fool, upset the 
Newtonian system of the universe from its very foundations; 
and now here we have a learned doctor of medicine, who seems 
to be smitten with the same mania, with the same mad desire 
to overthrow the principles of the Principia. If he had only 
read the Principia, or even had the capacity to read it, he 
would not, perhaps, have been so ready to imagine that he 
could push aside its demonstrations with his dreams. The 
Principia has, indeed, from its first appearance in the world 
to the present hour, been subject to periodical attacks of this 
kind, from the wonderful discoverers of mare’s-nests. We 
have been used to them; and if they are not as pestiferous as 
buzzing flies in hot weather, it is only because they are not as 
numerous. We have seldom, however, seen a more deplorable 
attempt of the kind, than the one now under consideration. 
Mounted on the towering and tottering Rosinante of his imag- 
ination, our author runs a sublime tilt against the celestial 
mechanics of a Newton, with as great apparent confidence of 
success as if it were merely a wind-mill. 

‘Excited by a love of Nature,’ says he, ‘to untiring observa- 
tion of its manifold wonders, having compassed many seas 
and lands, explored the heavens, listened to the most accom- 
plished professors, and possessed myself of the views of both 
ancient and modern philosophers, I have ever felt unsatisfied 
with the physical foundations upon which some of the branches 
of science, [especially physical astronomy,] have been so long 
compelled to rest.’—(p. 4.) He made a great mistake. He 
compassed too many seas and lands, and consulted too many 
oracles. He ought to have staid at home, and gone to school till 
he had mastered the principles of mathematics, ere he ventured to 
sit in judgment on the Principia of Newton; or, as it is other- 
wise called by its author, Zhe Mathematical Principles of 
Natural Philosophy. Our author has only been ‘ Hxcited by 
a love of Nature.’ ‘No one,’ as Sir John Herschel has so well 
said, ‘can ever enter into the great Sanctuary of Nature, (i. e. 
Physical Astronomy,) with the privileges and the feelings of a 
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votary, without a competent and sufficient knowledge of mathe- 
matics.’ Now, if Dr. Winslow possesses anything like such 
knowledge, or anything like the mental training which the 
acquisition of such knowledge gives, no sign or symptom of it 
has been permitted to appear in his work. He is as evidently 
unfit to judge of Nature, as he is of Newton, ‘the great High 
Priest of Nature.’ 

Dr. Winslow does not like Newton’s view of the universe; 
because it explains everything, and especially the mechanism 
of the heavens, by means of a single principle or force! Now, 
ridiculous as such a mistake is with respect to the philosophy 
of Newton, it is repeatedly set forth, and harped upon, in the 
work of Dr. Winslow. ‘ Heretofore,’ says he with an apparent 
ignorance which seems absolutely incredible, ‘ gravitation has 
been considered, and it is still thought to be, the only Force, 
(the emphasis is his, not ours,) which controls the movements of 
the heavens, and determines the stability of universal nature.’ 
—(p. 75.) Now this statement of Newton’s doctrine, which 
repeatedly occurs in the same work, is utterly and inexcusably 
false. For, instead of one force only, the scheme of Newton 
recognizes the co-existence and the co-action of two grand 
cosmical forces; and, on this foundation, the whole sublime 
structure of the Principia is erected, by demonstrations as 
clear and conclusive as any to be found in the Elements of 
Euclid. 

Again, he says, ‘ This doctrine, that gravitation is an unique 
and the only universal active force, has not only prevailed from 
Newton’s days to ours, but is so strengthened by the approval 
of successive generations of illustrious astronomers, mathema- 
ticians, physicists, and teachers, that to shake and expand it 
seems almost as impossible as to move the world.’—p. 80. 
Now, the simple truth is, that no astronomer, or mathemati- 
cian, or physicist, or teacher, (except Dr. Winslow,) has ever 
imagined that either Newton, or his followers, have main- 
tained any such absurd notion as that here ascribed to them. 
On the contrary, they have, one and all, asserted the existence 
of two forces, a centripetal and a centrifugal, as the complex pro- 
ducing cause of the order, harmony, and beauty of the Cosmos. 
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However strange it may seem, our author explicitly states, 
(page 400,) that ‘the Newtonian (and heretofore unquestioned) 
theory of the celestial motions and dynamics formally and un- 
reservedly excludes from consideration,’ (the italics are his,) 
the play of ‘ centrifugal and centripetal’ forces, ‘as oscillating 
cosmic agents.” So far, on the contrary, is this from being 
true, that it is precisely the joint action or play of these two 
forces, both the ‘centrifugal and the centripetal,’ which is re- 
cognized by Newton, and made the basis of his theory of the 
celestial motions and dynamics! How, then, could our author 
have made so great a mistake? How could he have perpe- 
trated so great and so glaring a blunder? Was it from sheer 
ignorance, or from design ? 

It certainly was not from ignorance. For, in spite of his 
repeated assertions to the contrary, he was aware, that New- 
ton did not explain, or attempt to explain, the phenomena of 
physical astronomy, by means of ‘ one only rorcr.’ He knew 
that besides gravity, or the centripetal force, Newton also re- 
cognized a projectile, or centrifugal force, as an element of his 
theory. This is evident from his own words. Thus, on page 
412, he says: that the followers of Newton ‘will urge’ that 
‘the heavenly bodies must have received, individually and at 
first, some impact or impulse, ete Now, in fact, this is 
precisely what Newton and his followers Aave, from the 
first, expressly asserted ; and it is this impulsive or projectile 
force, which they have always considered and called the ‘ cen- 
trifugal’ force of his system. It was not from ignorance, then, 
that Dr. Winslow so grossly misrepresented the Newtonian 
theory of the celestial motions. 

Was it, then, from design? We can hardly imagine, that 
any man, much less a scholar and a gentleman, would know- 
ingly and deliberately put so false a face on the theory of Sir 
Isaac Newton. He has done so, it seems to us, not exactly 
from ignorance, or design, but from sheer imbecility. He cer- 
tainly knew, if he did not always choose to remember, that the 
theory of Newton recognizes a centrifugal, as well as a cen- 
tripetal force. But, then, he wanted a place for his own cen- 
trifugal force, namely, the great ‘force of repulsion.’ Hence, 
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in order to make a vacancy for this force, he ignored, and de- 
nied, the existence of a ‘centrifugal force’ in the prevalent 
theory of the universe! He meant no harm to Newton’s the- 
ory; he merely intended to glorify and exalt his own. Hence 
it is, that. we so often hear of ‘the on/y vorcr,’ which, accord- 
ing to Newton, ‘controls the movements of the heavens,’ (p. 
75); and of ‘the common assumption that gravitation is the 
ONLY active potential force in nature’ (p. 401); or of ‘ what is 
generally considered by the scientific world an wnigue force.” — 
(p. 2.) The emphasis is all his, aud not ours. Thus did he 
labor, unconsciously we trust, to create a vacancy in the theory 
of Newton, and in the common sense of the scientific world, 
in order to fill it with a favorite crotchet of his own. Such is, 
at least, the best face which we can put on his most astound- 
ing misrepresentation, or blunder, with respect to the theory 
of Newton, and the stupidity of the scientific world in general. 
If, indeed, Newton had been so weak as to attempt to explain 
the celestial motions by one force only, and had, nevertheless, 
prevailed on ‘the scientific world’ to adopt his views; then 
may our author hope to eclipse the great creator of physical 
astronomy, and steal away all his disciples from him. 

As it is, however, we sincerely hope that he will have to 
compass a great many more ‘seas and lands,’ before he can 
make one proselyte to his new crotchet. We decidedly preter, 
for severai reasons, the centrifugal force of the Principia, to 
that of the learned doctor. In the first place, the ‘ cosmical 
repulsion’ of the learned doctor, is more like a dark meta 
physical shadow, than a physical reality. We cannot see how 
it acts to produce the sublime results ascribed to it. If two 
bodies attract each other, the force acts in the right line joining 
their centres of gravity, and when they repel each other, it 
seems that the force should act in the same line, only in the 
opposite direction. In the illustrations given by Dr. Winslow, 
two bodies attract till they come within a certain distance of 
each other, and then they repel in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion. It seems impossible, then, to conceive how his two forces 
contrive to produce an orbitual motion around their common 
centre of gravity; since the resultant of two such forces must’ 
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be the difference between them, and must act in the same right 
line with the forces themselves. Yet, in spite of his own illus- 
trations, as well as of the phenomena of nature, and the dic- 
tates of common sense, he asserts, that his repellant, or centri- 
fugal force, acts at right angles to his attractive, or centripetal 
force! ‘The phenomenal results of its action,’ says he, ‘are 
always at Right Angles to attraction, &e., (p. 108.) But how 
this can possibly happen, he does not offer one particle of illus- 
tration, or proof, except the italics and capitals of his naked 
statement. Must we, then, receive this strange and unaccount- 
able conecit, on the bare authority of a man, who rejects the 
authority, not only of Newton, but of the whole. ‘scientific 
world?’ Must we adopt it, and apply it, though it cannot be 
made to yield a single mathematical result? It was consid- 
ered the glory of Newton’s theory, that his ¢wo forces led to 
the most wonderful mathematical results, every one of which 
exactly corresponded with the phenomena of nature. But. all 
this sublime structure is now knocked into ruins, by the simple 
ipse dixtt of our learned doctor, and the great labor of two 
thousand years, and more, has to be done over again, before 
physical astronomy can be made to rise from its primeval 
chaos. We object, we protest, we solemnly declare that, even 
if we had never read the Principia, or comprehended its 
demonstrations, we should still prefer the authority of Newton, 
and of ‘the scientific world,’ to that of our very learned and 
crotchety doctor. 

But suppose that, by some unaccountable freak, the repulsive 
force of Dr. Winslow really acts ‘ at right angles to attraction ;’ 
then, as is perfectly evident, it would only tend to carry the 
attracted body round in a circle, and would no more be a re- 
pulsive than an attractive force. For such difficulties, or 
dilemmas, however, our author seems to have as little respect 
as he has for the authority of Newton, or the scientific world. 
He just marches right over them, either because he does not 
see them, or because he utterly despises, as unworthy of his 
notice, all such objections to his sublime scheme of the universe. 

The worst still remains to be told. For, besides an attrac- 
tive and repulsive force, our author endows each atom of mat- 
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ter with a mind of its own, by which its individuality is 
established, and it is distinguished from all other atoms, 
Dr. Winslow is, it must be conceded, a sufficiently bold and 
independent thinker, thus to revive, in the full blaze of the 
nineteenth century, the exploded dream of Leibnitz respecting 
the mind of each particle of matter, ot living monad. But 
this is only the beginning of the wonder. For, as the 
attractive and the repulsive forces of each particle of matter 
become, by their united influence, the two great forces by 
which all the mighty masses of the heavenly bodiés are con- , 
trolled ; so the little minds of each monad constitute, by their 
union and joint action, the supreme mind by which the uni- 
verse has been created and governed! ‘This is, indeed,’ says 
he, ‘ the point whence the discussions of the pagan philosophers 
unfolded the doctrine revived by Leibnitz, relative to the 
“ monad ” and the “elemental mind” of atoms. The electric, 
geometric, morphological essence in matter, so palpably a diver- 
tive spirit, and so absolutely intellectual, potent, and universal, 
is that principle which, in the present state of knowledge, | 
hold to lie at the foundation of the existing state of things, ¢o 
be the true pantheistic expression of omniscience and omnipo- 
tence, &c. &e., (p. 371.) In one place, however, he seems to 
ascribe to the repulsion of particles, what, in the words just 
quoted, he attributes to their minds. ‘And thus it is,’ says he, 
‘when excited by gravitation into antithetic waves and equato- 
rial and lateral currents of local action, inducing molecular 
vibrations, that repulsion, the co-ordinate and ever-present 
antagonist of gravitation, transforms itself into palpable and 
measurable sums of luminous, thermic, electric, and magnetic 
force, and blossoms into the grand mechanical, phenomenal, 
and creative energy of the universe, (p. 418.) Who ever heard 
such high-sounding nonsense before? On page 330, he says, it 
‘may be demonstrated,’ (why not demonstrate, then, instead of 
dreaming merely,) that ‘ a// creative energy exists in that same 
elementum ignis, which was suspected by the ancients ;’ or the 
‘elemental mind,’ the ‘intellectual monad,’ believed in by Dr. 
Winslow himself. ‘The simple antithetic play through mole- 
cules,’ says he, ‘of the conflicting forces of attraction and _re- 
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pulsion, creating vibrations whose infinitely subtle actions and 
reactions are the absolute fire ttself;’ or, as interpreted by him- 
self, the supreme and absolute mind. We have read of a 
German professor, who promised his pupils that he would, in 
his next lecture, ‘show them how to make God.’ Dr. Win- 
slow has taken all the wind out of the professor’s sails,(though, 
in all conscience, he had enough wind of his own before,) and 
manufactured, before our eyes, the Supreme Mind of the uni- 
verse out of the monads of Leibnitz, or the ‘ elementum ignis’ 
of Heraclitus. 

We must now take leave of our author. He not only de- 
poses Newton, and knocks his old-fashioned theory of the 
celestial motions into a cocked hat, but he dethrones God him- 
self, and, in the vacant seat of universal empire, he erects a 
newly manufactured god of his own. 
4.—LeGenps or THE Soutn. By Somebody who desires to be considered Nobody. 

Sallimore: Steam Press of William K. Boyle. 1869. 

Now, whence this nice little volume, neatly bound in green, 
and consisting of only seventy duodecimo pages? Is it from 
‘Somebody who desires to be considered Nobody? Impossi- 
ble! Weshould far sooner think, indeed, that it is from Vo- 
body who wishes to be considered Somebody. Thisis, at least, 
a possible character; and indeed, if our memory does not de- 
ceive us, we have, in our time, actually seen two or three no- 
bodies, who had a vehement desire to pass for very important 
somebodies. A member of the Confederate Congress, for exam- 
ple, came strutting through our office one day, as if he were 
the very lord of creation. ‘Is that a somebody or a nobody,’ 
said we, to the Clerk of the House, who happened to be near 
us. ‘He is a somebody,’ replied the Clerk; ‘for he voted for 
my election.’ ‘ Very well,’ we said, ‘the proof is conclusive ; 
but is he not a very pompous somebody? which was, to our 
mind, only another way of saying ‘a nobody.’ ‘No, sir,’ re- 
plied the Clerk, ‘he is not pompous; there is only a little 
swellingness about him.’ We accepted the distinction ; though 
it did, in fact, remind us of a very nice distinction made by an 
Irishman, who indignantly declared, ‘that he was not lazy, 
that he was only constitutionally tired.’ 
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We hold it for certain, that this little book was not written by 
‘somebody who desires to be considered nobody.’ There is no 
suchthing in rerum natura. The character is utterly impossible, 
inconceivable, and past all human belief. We have, indeed, 
seen several nobodies out of the Confederate Congress, as well 
as in it, who wished to pass for somebodies. But never yet 
have we seen, nor do we ever expect to see, a single somebody, 
who desires to be considered nobody. The author of the little 
green book before us, (which is not exactly our color,) is not 
such a character. If, indeed, he wished to be considered no- 
body, why did he write a book? and why is this book on our 
table for notice ? 

Is he, then, a nobody who desires to be considered somebody ? 
No, indeed,—very far from it. Such a character is possible; 
but such a character did not write the little book before us. 
As the bare existence of the book itself shows that he does not 
mean to pass exactly for nobody; so the contents of the book 
prove, most incontestibly, that he is really somebody. And he 
is, too, if we are not greatly mistaken, a very distinguished 
somebody, who, in his playful moods, has thrown off these de- 
lightful little legends as unworthy of his great name. 

We have read all these legends with interest. The first 
‘Legend of the White Sulphur’ is beautiful; so beautiful, 
indeed, that we wonder it has not found its way into poetry. 
It is worthy of the pen of a Tennyson.. It would not be diffi- 
cult, it seems to us, for a Tennyson, or a Lowell, to weave the 
wild incidents of this Indian story into a finer poem than the 
Holy Grail, or the Legend of Sir Launfal. 

3esides the two ‘Legends of the White Sulphur,’ there are 
the ‘ Legend of the Sweet Springs,’ the ‘Legend of the Mam- | 
moth Cave,’ and the ‘ Legend of the Hot Springs of Virginia,’ 
—five in all, and all pleasant to read, especially those of the 
White Sulphur. All the praise which, in these Legends of the 
South, is lavished on the Springs of Virginia, we can and do 
most heartily echo; and, if time would permit, we could easily 
add as much more of our own. Especially eloquent are they 
in praise of the White Sulphur. ‘ Nostalgia, or home-sickness,’ 
says our author, ‘is here cured by one draught from the spring, 
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one sniff of the air, and one dinner at the hotel.’ Now, if this 
had been written by a learned doctor, or one deeply skilled in 
all the ways of his profession, would he have finished off his 
prescription for Nostalgia with ‘one dinner at the hotel?’ 
Would he not, on the contrary, have mentioned, as the crown- 
ing circumstance in the cure of home-sickness, one glance at 
the beautiful women in the ball-room, or the magnificent par- 
lor? ‘The only circumstance, he continues, ‘which here 
‘makes one unhappy is the thought of the inevitable hour when 
he must go.’ What! the inevitable hour when he must go 
home? Does the writer mean ¢hat? If so, then all we can 
say is, that Azs nostalgia must have been very easily cured, or 
that Mr. ‘I. M. Seyton, of the Interior,’ must have prescribed 
for the disease. The White Sulphur is, it is true, the most 
charming spot the sun of heaven has ever shone upon,—more 
like a piece of Paradise dropped down from the skies, and 
lodged in the lap of earth, than any ordinary portion of its own 
dull clay. But, then, this is so only for one or two months of 
the hot season, and not for the fall or winter. A1l its draughts 
from the spring, and all its sniffs of air, and all its good dinners 
at the hotel, and all its beautiful women, are indeed palliatives 
only, and not a cure, of nostalgia. The disease, as a little 
longer stay would have convinced our author, is sure to return 
in an aggravated form; and this is one of the very best effects 
of all the delightful palliatives of the White Sulphur. ‘ The 
inevitable hour’ came only a little too soon for our author. 
Otherwise, keen would have been the zest, and exquisite the 
sense of enjoyment, on his return to his home in Baltimore, 
after his stay at the White Sulphur. Is not variety the very 
spice of life? And is not Baltimore for the fall, winter, and 
spring, and the White Sulphur for the summer, a more charming 

variety than all the wonderful vicissitudes of the seasons them- 
selves? These places will never have justice done them,—that 
is, poetical justice,—till some American Morris shall sing ‘An 
Earthly Paradise’ for us,or some moral Thomson paint the 
seasons of our social world. 

Now does any one suppose, from these playful remarks, that 
we have been criticising our author ?. If so, he is very greatly mis- 
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taken; we have only intended, by a playful perversion of his 
sense, to give point and piquancy to our heartfelt sympathy 
with all that he has written for our amusement, and, at the 
same time, to open a way for the free and full utterance of our 
sentiments with respect to Baltimore and the White Sulphur 
Springs. Long live the Legends of the South! and long live, 
also, the delightful ‘Somebody’ by whom they were written! 
5.—Tue Eartnty Parapise. A Porm. By William Morris, author of ‘ The 
Life and Death of Jason.’ Part If]. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 

One of the Parts of this admirable poem was, in a former num- 
ber of our periodical, elaborately reviewed. We regret that we 
have not been able to do the same thing, in our present issue, 
for the Part now before us. It comes very highly commended 
both by the English and the American press. The Saturday 
Review, (London,) pronounces the author ‘One of the most 
original, and, within his own range, one of the most faultless 
of English poets.’ 
6.—Across AMERICA AND Asia. Notes of a Five Years Journey Around the 

World, and of Residence in Arizona, Japan, and China. By Raphael Pum- 
pelly, Professor in Harvard University, and sometime Mining Engineer in 
the service of the Chinese and Japanese Governments. New York: Ley- 
poldt & Hult. 1870. Pp. 454. 

We took up this goodly octavo, with a wiew to give it an 
extended notice; but, while reading it for this purpose, we 
soon discovered that an article could not do justice to the great 
problems suggested by its perusal. The eighth chapter alone, 
which treats of ‘ Politics, and especially of the ‘ Bombardment 
of Kagosima—124. Western Arrogema—125. Western Pol- 
icy in Japan—126,’ awakens many serious reflections respect- 
ing this horrible policy of the so-called Christian World. It 
is, in view of such policy, scarcely a wonder, that the Japanese 
should so long have lived in entire seclusion from the outside 
world, which calls itself civilized. In like manner, the twenty- 
fourth chapter, which discusses the ‘ Western Policy in China,’ 
—‘the war of 1840--339. The last war—340,’ ete., presents, 
for consideration, a number of questions, which a mere notice 
cannot even pretend to deal with. We shall, accordingly, pass 
over all of these questions, as well as many other most interesting 
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ones, without even a cursory notice. Every student of history 
should read the book for himself. He will, on a great variety 
of topics, find ample food for reflection, and especially on the 
great theme of the policy of nations. 

The chapter on ‘ Japanese Art’ has particularly arrested and 
riveted our attention. This, as the author informs us, was 
written by Mr. John La Farge, who seems to be quite in love 
with his subject. Like most enthusiasts, however, he enter- 
tains, unless we are greatly mistaken, too high an estimate of 
the object of his admiration. Not that we suppose he ovec- 
rates the excellencies of Japanese art, but that he overlooks, or 
at least. does not sufficiently notice, the important fact, that all 
its excellencies are, almost exclusively, confined to the lower 
regions of art. It copies, and it caricatures, but it does not 
ereate. Hence, if unduly admired, the fear of Mr. Ruskin, 
that ‘some malign influence’ might ‘come upon his artists from 
this heathen source,’ is, perhaps, not so wholly without founda- 
tion as Mr. La Farge seems to imagine. 

The remarks of the writer with respect to the Japanese 
sketches from nature seem tous perfectly just. ‘ Whether they 
are careless or studied,’ says he, ‘an impression of nature dis- 
engages itself from them all; every one who sees them will be 
more or less sensitive to a spirit of observation unfamiliar to 
our more hurried civilization. With the exception of a certain 
idealized stereotyping of the female face, they have a respect 
for reality only limited by understanding the necessities of art. 

. . . If they have not the feeling for plastic beauty that 
we inherit from the Greek ancestors of our mind, they show a 
sense, a profound knowledge, of the character of the human 
form. ... . . If their modes shock our own conventionalities, 
we cannot gainsay that never before have artists so lived at 
home with animals and plants; never has artistic skill held 
under a more subtle sway the thoughtless tribes of sea and 
air.’ Every line of this criticism, whether of direct and open 
praise, or of indirect and implied censure, indicates, with ad- 
mirable precision, both the merits and the defects of Japanese 
art. 
In the illustrations on the opposite page, 
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similes of the printed sketches of Hocksai,—we perceive, at 
once, the artist’s power of very subtle and acute observation. 
It is, indeed, this spirit of observation which gives him such 
consummate skill in the representation of ‘the human form, 
as well as of ‘the thoughtless tribes of sea and air.’ But, 
after all, is not the Greek ‘feeling for plastic beauty,’ which 
the Japanese artist is said to lack, the very soul of all the 
higher forms of creative art? 

Again, what shall we say of that great defect of Japanese 
art; which consists in ‘a certain ¢dealized stereotyping of the 
female face?’ This is called an ‘ exception ;’ but is it not, in- 
deed, an exception sufficiently huge to cover, and eclipse, haif 
the glory of their boasted art? Surely, the most beautiful ob- 
ject in the universe,—‘ the female face’ itself,—is the last thing 
which art should stereotype into one unvarying mode of ex- 
pression. But this defect of Japanese art, however great, is, 
perhaps, chiefly owing to a defect of Japanese nature itself; 
that is, to the everlasting sameness of the Japanese female face. 
How unlike the living, free, glorious, and ever-changing female 
face of the Western World! 

Japanese art can, as we have already said, caricature with 
skill, as well as copy with fidelity. The twelve faces on the 
page before us, or ‘fac-similes of Japanese wood-cuts and col- 
ored printing,’ are proofs of their consummate skill in this 
branch of art. There is, in these caricatures, a sort of quiet, 
and even quaint, humor, which provokes a smile. Is this a 
good-natured or malicious smile? It is certain, that ‘the hu- 
man face divine,’ already sufficiently disfigured by sin and suf- 
fering, is here converted into something which may well be 
called the human face beastly, if not diabolical. These may 
be very good specimens of this style of art, but we do not like 
the style. It requires, for its perfection, a genius for deformity, 
rather than for beauty. The very gods of the Japanese are, 
indeed, remarkable for their ugliness; and, as they worship 
deformity in their religion, they can hardly be expected to ven- 
erate beauty, or to signalize it in their works of art. They 
would, no doubt, admire one of their own hideous caricatures, 
or idols, more than the finest creations of Grecian art,—such 
as the Apollo Belvidere or the Venus di Medici. 
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‘J have no space to consider,’ says Mr. La Farge, ‘ whether, 
if the Japanese have an ideal, it can be contained, as with the 
Greeks, in the dream of a perfect beauty.’ Such a question, 
indeed, seems scarcely to admit of discussion. Mr. La Farge him- 
self says: ‘That attempt at bringing to the surface some of 
the subtlest, deepest, and most complicated feelings of the mind, 
which is the soul of the works of Leonardo, of Michael Angelo, 
of Rembrandt, has had no exemplar outside of modern and 
Christian Europe.’ How far, then, do all the Japanese delin- 
eations of the human face fall below the high mission of art! 
Yet, in spite of the above admission, our critic has the boldness 
tosay: ‘ We certainly have in the colossal statue of Daibutz, 
(given in the frontispiece,) én zits serene ideal of contemplation, 
a surmise of some of the things that mzgAt have been in Japan.’ 
What! that great heavy blockhead, with its ponderous features, 
a ‘serene ideal of contemplation!’ Why, in the whole dull 
face, there is not one ray or glimmering of intelligence visible, 
much less the rapt soul of devout contemplation. We would, 
indeed, as soon look, for such a manifestation of mind, in one 
of the pyramids of Egypt, as in the colossal statue of Daibutz. 

This statue is thus described by Professor Pumpelly: ‘ Pass- 
ing through an enclosing grove of evergreens, we came into a 
large open space paved with flagstones. In the centre of this 
is the image. It represents Buddha sitting, in the Oriental 
manner, on a lotus. It is of bronze, fifty feet high, and ninety- 
six feet in circumference at the base, and is raised on a pedestal 
five or six feet from the ground.’ Such is the great chef 
@oeuvre of Japanese art. 

‘We had all come,’ says Professor P., ‘expecting to see some 
grotesque idol, and we were therefore pleasantly surprised, 
when, instead of this, we found ourselves admiring a work of 
high art. It is Buddha in Nirvana. The sculptor has suc- 
ceeded in impressing upon the cold metal the essence of the 
promise given by Sakyamuni to his followers, a promise which 
has been, during more than twenty centuries, the guiding hope 
of countless millions of souls. This is the doctrine of the final 
attainment of Nirvana—the state of the utter annihilation of 
external consciousness—after ages of purification by trans- 
migration.” 
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‘ Both the face, which is of the Hindoo type, and the attitude, 
are in perfect harmony with the idea intended to be expressed. 
I felt that I saw, for the first time, and when I least expected 
it, a realization, in art, of a religious idea. No Madonna on 
canvas, or Christ in marble, had ever been other to me than 
suggestive, through the aid of an acquaintance with the subjects 
treated. The Buddha of Kamakura is a successful rendering 
of a profound religious abstraction.’ 

Now, several things are here related of the colossal statue of 
Daibutz,—the great glory of Japanese art,—which we cannot 
exactly understand. We cannot exactly see, in the first place, 
how an ‘utter annihilation of the external consciousness,’ or 
total negation of all appearance of sense, mind, or soul, can enter 
into and form ‘an ideal of contemplation.’ That is, unless it 
were the ideal of those religious fanatics, who, abstracting their 
minds entirely from all external objects, fixed them exclusively 
upon their own navels, and there lost themselves in profound 
meditation. Nor can we see, in the second place, how such an 
utter annihilation of consciousness and negation of sense, can 
be properly considered as ‘the realization, in art, of a religious 
idea.’ It seems to us more like the realization of the absence 
of all ideas. Or, if it may be called an idea at all, it seems 
to us that it was sufficiently impressed on ‘the cold metal’ 
by nature itself, without the aid of any very ‘high art.’ 
The sublime old saying,— There is nothing great on earth but 
man, and there is nothing great in man but mind,’—is so very 
agreeable to our way of thinking, that we can see nothing great 
in blocks of marble, or of bronze, except in so far as they are 
made to express mind. It is, indeed, admitted by our art critic 
himself that it is the high office of art to bring ‘to the surface 
some of the subtlest, deepest, and most complicated feelings of 
the mind,’—such as are exhibited in ‘the works of Leonardo, 

‘of Michael Angelo, and of Rembrandt.’ What shall we say, 
then, of the art which leaves ‘the cold metal’ as it found it, 
without the least sign of external consciousness, or manifesta- 
tion of mind? There it stands,—that is, if we may judge from 
the frontispiece,—the huge statue, with its stolid look, the very 
embodiment. of stupidity, rather than of mind; or, more prop- 
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erly speaking, the utter negation of all that is great or glorious 
in thought and feeling. It required, no doubt, the art of the 
mechanic, to give size and form to the huge mass of bronze; 
but, after all, the best that can be said of it is, it seems to us, 
that it has not the grotesque deformity of other heathen idols. 
It is simply flat and stupid, with one ornamental deformity in 
the centre of the forehead, and one at each side of its sugar-loaf 
of a nose. 

But these criticisms have nothing to do with the general 
merits of the work before us; which, as we have already said, 
is worthy of the attentive perusal and study of the reader. 
All who find pleasure-—and what cultivated mind does not ?— 
in the study of the manners and customs, the governments and 
laws, the religions and civilizations, of foreign nations, have a 
rich repast set before them in the work of Professor Pumpelly. 
7.—Tne Living Writers or tHE South. By James Wood Davidson, A.M. 

New York: Carleton. London: 8. Low, Son & Co. 1869. 

Why this writer, or his publishers, should have cherished such 
deadly malice against ‘ The Living Writers of the South,’ as to 
inflict such a book on the public, is more than we are able to 
imagine or conjecture. If any meaner book, has, during the 
present century, made its appearance on either side of the 
Atlantic, it has not been our misfortune to come into contact 
with it. He divides the living writers of the South into three 
classes. ‘Some,’ says he, ‘have talents and character ;’ ‘ some 
have limited abilities;’ and ‘some have none.’ Now, if he 
were only a Southern writer, he would certainly belong to this 
third class; and wonld, in our humble opinion, stand at the 
very foot of the list. We have scarcely, if ever, read after any 
writer, who possesses such a prolific genius for the perpetration 
of blunders. An examination of his reviews of the writers of 
any one of the Southern States,—say of Maryland for exam- 
ple,—will be amply sufficient to make good this unfavorable 
opinion of his miserable production. 





On page 112, he dispatches, in less than four lines, one of the 
most celebrated female living writers of Maryland; and, in this 
utterly false notice, there are as many blunders as there are 
lines. The notice is as follows: ‘Miss Emily Crain. The 
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author of Hmily Chester—a novel published some years ago— 
is a resident of the City of Baltimore. I am not aware that 
she has written any other volume, her other productions being 
fugitive, for periodicals.’ Now, Hmily Chester was written, 
not by ‘ Miss Emily Crain,’ but by Miss Anne Moncure Crane. 
He has the wrong name, and he spells it wrong; for it is Crane, 
and not Crain. ‘Iam not aware,’ says Mr. D., ‘that she has 
written any other volume.’ He is, indeed, not aware of a 
great many things, which he should have known, ere he made 
his mean attempt on the fair fame of the female writers of the 
South. Miss Anne Moncure Crane had, in fact, written and 
published another volume; which is thus noticed in Southland 

Writers, by Ida Raymond: ‘ Her second book, entitled “ Op- 
portunity,” was published at the close of 1867, (two years be- 
fore tle appearance of Mr. Davidson’s work,) and was wel- 
comed by the many admirers of “ Emily Chester,” though it 
-did not create such a furore.’ 

Our critic has not one word to say respecting either the 
merits or the demerits of Miss Crane’s works. He was, in all 
probability, as little aware of the character of her first work, 
as he was of the existence of her second, or her true name. 
Be it known, then, to Mr. James Wood Davidson, A. M., that 
he is a mere pigmy by the side of Miss Crane. Her first work 
has been most favorably noticed by some of the most celebrated 
writers of the North; such, for example, as E. P. Whipple, and 
the Hon. George 8S. Hillard. Mr. Whipple, in the course of 
an elaborate notice, says: ‘ The most remarkable characteris- 
tic of this book, published by Ticknor & Fields, entitled 
“Emily Chester,” is its originality, and it will give novel 
readers a really novel impression. ..... Since Gothe’s 





























“Elective Affinities,’ we are aware of no story in which the 





psychology of exceptional sentiment and passion is represented 
with such keenness and force as in “ Emily Chester.”’! Again, 
he says, ‘ “ Emily Chester” exhibits such palpable mastery of 
illusive phases of passion difficult to fix and portray, that a 
can’t fail to make a profound impression on the public.’ The 
Hon. George S. Hillard, in his review of E'imily Chester, says: 
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‘We have a work of remarkable originality and power, cer- 
tainly in these qualities entitled to rank side by side with the 
best productions of American genius in the department of fic- 
tion”® Who will ever say as much for the ‘fiction’ of Mr. 
Davidson? This work is, perhaps, even more original than 
Emily Chester ; but then it is the originality of weakness, and 
not of power. It reminds one of a certain writer, who was al- 
ways striving to be original in all he did, and yet never be- 
came original in anything, except his orthography. 

Mr. D. devotes the whole of twelve lines of criticism, or rather 
of hearsay and conjecture, to S. Teackle Wallis; whose name, 
we are happy to find, is correctly spelled by Mr. Davidson. 
‘This writer,’ says he, ‘is a member of the Baltimore bar, and 
has acquired some reputation as a writer of occasional lyrics, 
mostly war songs, which have appeared in numerous periodi- 
eals. //e ts said to have written a duodecimo, entitled Glimpses 
of Spain, and a book of travels in Europe, besides his poems, 
which make, probably, a small volume.’ THis poems, he guesses, 
will make a small volume 





how small? or how large? as large 
asa piece of chalk? He is actually ‘said to have written a 
duodecimo;’ but who said it, and what does that duodecimo 
contain? If, indeed, Mr. Davidson has ever seen that duo. 
decimo, or read one line of it, he has been careful to keep his 
knowledge to himself. Pity he had not, also, been as careful 
to keep his ignorance to himself. The truth is, that Mr. 8. 
Teackle Wallis has written a volume, entitled Glimpses of 
Spain; but his ‘book of travels in Europe,’ is one of Mr. 
Davidson’s ‘ original fictions.’ No such book has ever appeared, 
except in ‘the very carefully prepared list’ of Mr. Davidson. 
But if, in his list, he has included a volume of ‘travels in 
Europe,’ which Mr. Wallis never wrote, he has balanced the 
account, by excluding from his list a volume which Mr. Wallis 
did write. This work, which bears not the slightest possible 
resemblance to a ‘ book of travels in Europe,’ is simply entitled, 
Spain: her Institutions, her Politics, and her Public Men; 
a work of which our author, of course, knew just exactly noth- 
ing. Yet, in the face of such blunders, (and the book is full 


2Tbid. 
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of them,) Mr. Davidson has the unblushing effrontery to say: 
‘ The lists of books, with titles complete and dates of publication, 
have been prepared with much care ; and tt is to be hoped that 
they will be found valuable. If our author has written only 
one work, Mr. Davidson may possibly get its title right; but, 
even in a case so simple, it is by no means sure that he will not 
blunder. Mr. Orville Horwitz, for example, has written only 
one work, which, in his carefully prepared list of titles, Mr. 
Davidson is pleased to call Gleanings by the Wayside. Its 
real title is, Brushwood, Picked up on the Continent ; or Last 
Summer's Trip to the’ Old World. The whole notice of Mr. 
Horwitz, and his work, consists of one line and a half; and 
this one line and a half is made up of one égnorant blunder, 
and one malignant sneer. ‘This writer, says our malignant 
scribbler, ‘resides in Baltimore. Has written Gleanings by 
the Wayside. What if he isa Jew? If all Gen- 
tiles were like Mr. Davidson, who would not wish, and pray, to 
be a Jew? 


Is a Jew.’ 


Was not Rebecca, also, a Jew? and yet we, who 
had the honor to know the original, can testify that Sir Walter 
Scott drew from real life, and not from his imagination merely, 
the glorious heroine of Ivanhoe. Nay, were not Moses, and 
Paul, and Jesus, all Jews? and is not Mr. James Wood David- 
son a Gentile? No gentleman will reproach another with his 
When a Greek, meaning to insult Anacharsis, 
sneeringly said,—‘ Is a Scythian ;’ ‘true,’ replied the philoso- 
pher, ‘my nation disgraces me, but you disgrace your nation.’ 

We must stop here for the want of space, having already 
exceeded our usual limits; and that, too, although we have 
twice as much more already written for Mr. Davidson’s bene- 
fit. It shall appear in our next. 


race or nation. 


8.—REpPoRT OF THE JOINT DELEGATION APPOINTED BY THE COMMITTEES ON THE IN- 
DIAN CONCERN, OF THE YEARLY MEETINGS OF BaALTIMORE,'PHILADELPHIA, AND 
New YORK RESPECTIVELY, TO VISIT THE INDIANS UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 
The notice which we have prepared of this very interesting 
Xeport is too. long to form a portion of the present article. It 
is, indeed, too long for a book notice in any number of the 
Review ; and a little expansion would make it a separate and 


distinct article of itself. There is certainly enough material 
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for almost any amount of expansion. The Indian question is, 
in many points of view, a most interesting one; especially in 
its relations to the Negro question, which has so profoundly 
excited the pseudo-philanthropy of the radical reformers of the 
present generation. However wonderful such hypocrisy may 
seem, it is nevertheless true, that the very radical leaders, with 
Mr. Seward at their head, who have sought the emancipation 
of the blacks in the name of philanthropy, have, at the same 
time, avowed the design to effect, by means of that first step, 
their ultimate and utter extermination from the soil of Amer- 
ica. Emancipate the Negro first, and then exterminate the 
Negro, are the two great words of these diabolical reformers, 
as expressly avowed and set forth by themselves. If, after 
they have emancipated the Negro out of pure philanthsopy, 
they would exterminate him, this ts not because they love the 
Negro less, but the lands of the South more. Such is the phi- 
lanthropy which, in its milder form, has already very nearly 
exterminated the poor Indian, and driven him into the wilder- 
ness; and which, in its rampant and raging fierceness, now 
threatens the existence of the poor Negro. But more of this 
hereafter. 
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